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PREFACE. 



These pages are presented to the public with 
diffidence. Many of the scenes they descrfee, 
and events they refer to, are already matters 
of History. The Trenches before Sevastopol 
exist, thank God, no longer. Sevastopol itself 
is almost forgotten. We live too fast in this 
century to devote much time to the Past. The 
Present and Future engross all our attention. 

Moreover, the East is a well-trodden field. 
" Our own " graphic " correspondents " have given 
the public life-like pictures. Journals and notes 
have added their gatherings. The Sun itself, 
enlisted in the service, has transported into the 
heart of London miniature Malakoflfs and Redans. 
Lectures and gigantic models have initiated even 
young girls in all the mysteries of bastion and 
traverse. 

One can but glean where others have reaped ; 
still, it is hoped that to some even these glean- 
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IV PREFACE. 

ings may not be void of interest ; that they will not 
be sorry to wander once more with the Authors 
over familiar scenes, and rekindle at the tale of 
our experiences, the interest already awakened by 
abler pens. 

One advantage, however, we profess to claim 
over our predecessors. This book presents the 
reader with the most correct, we might almost 
add, the only map of the interior of Sevastopol, 
yet^given to the English public. 

For this we are mainly indebted to the kindness 
of Mr. Wyld, The plan has been derived from 
various sources ; more especially from the infor- 
mation furnished on the spot to one of us, by 
a Russian officer, with whom we carefully explored 
the entire city. 

And with this little bit of self-glorification 
the usual end of all modest declaimers, we close 
our Preface, and beg the reader to open the 
Book. 

A.M. 
G. H. M. 

LONDON : 
3ANUAET, 1855. 
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OUR TENT 

iif 

THE CRIMEA, 

&c. 



CHAPTER I. 

Determination to go to the Crimea — Difficulties Natural and 
Imaginary — List of Things required— The Start — ^French- 
man's opinion of English Manners — ^Valley of the Saone — 
The Ehone — ^Rivers and Railways — ^Marseilles — ^Loss of 
Portmanteau. 

It was in the month of July last, that I 
left England to visit the Crimea. I had been 
home from India on furlough leave a year and 
a half, and during the whole of that time had 
felt a strong desire to see, with my own eyes, the 
stage, on which the great drama of this century 
was being played out : those few square miles of 
arid ground, where so much courage had been 
displayed, so much heroism had suffered without 

B 
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2 OUR TENT IN THE CRIMEA. 

murmur. While reading, during the last winter, 
of all the misery endured by our noble, patient, 
army, I used to feel as if the comforts of my 
own home were not fairly mine, while worthier 
men lacked such. 

In January, 1855, I determined to go and 
ascertain for myself, how far the dreadful ac- 
counts published agreed with the reality. One of 
my brothers proposed to accompany me. Having 
examined the huts made near London for the 
Crimea, we fixed upon a snug little wooden 
house, 12 feet by 10. Circumstances, however, 
occurred to prevent my brother then leaving 
England, and I gave up the idea for a time. 
Finally in July, two of my brothers and myself 
agreed to start. They were free, but I, as 
a married man, had some difficulties to contend 
with. A married man in England is looked 
upon as a machine that should go by clock-work. 
Any attempt to step out of the beaten road of 
his daily occupations and family duties, is re- 
sented by every wife of his acquaintance as a 
dangerous and pernicious example, and by the 
husbands, as an insolent assertion of freedom 
they would also fain possess. From both these 
classes I received some advice and much blame. 
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OUR DEPARTURE. 3 

together with dark prophecies of coming evil; 
from some kind, dear friends, hints of the dangers 
of cholera and fever ; but I had a craze to go, as 
one of my friends called it, and not even my 
good and gentle wife's sad face could stop me. 
I kissed my children with a tightened feeling 
about the chest, tried to smile as I wished my 
wife good-by, and repeated to her those pretty 
lines in La Fontaine's fable, " Des deux Pi- 
geons " — 

" Je reviendrai dans peu center de point en point, 

Mes aventures a mon frere. 

Je le d^sennuierai. Quiconque ne voit gu^re 
N'a gnere a dire anssi. Mon voyage d^peint 

Vous sera d'un plaisir extreme. 
Je dirai ; j'^tais la ; telle chose m'avint. 

Vous y croirez etre vous meme." 

On the 1 2th of July, two of us left London ; 
my other brother was awaiting us in Paris. 
I had acquired at different times a good deal 
of experience of tent life, and so had my younger 
brother, E. It may be useful to mention what 
we took out and the prices paid. Very little is 
required for a trip of this sort, provided you 
only know what that little should be. 

The following articles were in common : — 

B 2 
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4 OUR TENT IN THE CRIMEA. 

£. 9, 
A large tent, by Edgington, London Bridge, and a 

small ditto 11 16 

A Canteen for four 4 8 

Medicines, tea^ sugar, coffee, brandy, packed in the 

canteen 2 7 

One India rubber bucket, 2 basons ditto, 1 cup 

ditto, and 1 bottle ditto 2 10 



For my own use I took out as follows 



Foldiiig-up bedstead and bed 

Saddle, wallets, valise, horse-blanket, heel-ropes, &c, 

A revolving pistol of Deane and Adam's 

A vivandiere's small tub 

A pair of untanned leather jack-boots 

A pair of hunting spurs 

A small leather writing-case . 

A ditto dressing-case 

A double opera-glass 

A leather travelling bag . 

An India rubber air cushion or pillow 

Two note books .... 

Three pair of brown drill breeches. 

One Melton ditto. 

Four pair of brown drill trousers. 

Ten white shirts. 

Four flannel coloured ditto. 

One shooting coat. 

Two flannel ditto. 

One pair of thick shoes. 

Two thick railway wrappers, or blankets. 



£. 
5 


8 




15 


15 


10 


10 





18 


2 


2 


1 


1 


2 


6 


2 





4 


18 


1 


6 





18 





3 
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NECESSARY ARTICLES. 5 

These necessaries, except the articles in com- 
mon, the bedstead, saddlery and railway wrap- 
pers, were, together with a frock-coat and dress 
clothes, contained in two small portmanteaus of 
equal size, and a leather carpet bag. 

I may as well mention here that I found the 
climate of the Crimea so changeable, and in 
August often so cold, that 1 more than once 
regretted having taken out linen trousers and 
light coats, instead of doth ones. In all south- 
ern countries, where the temperature is not 
equable, a man should dress for the cold and not 
the heat. The latter will do him no harm, 
provided he keeps the sun off his head and 
stomach, the former will give him fever, diarrhcea 
and dysentery. 

My brothers took out nearly the same articles 
as myself, with the exception of the bed. They 
preferred air beds, as occupying less room when 
packed. They soon, however, discovered their 
mistake. An air-bed is the most useless thing 
for rough work, conceivable : in the first place, 
it is an uncomfortable bed, in the second, even 
when deodorised, it has a slight smell ; it checks 
perspiration, and is therefore imhealthy; and 
lastly, it is sure to get out of order ; a sharp 
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6 OUR TENT IN THE CRIMEA. 

stonci the edge of a box, a pin, anything that 
will make the slightest puncture, lets out the 
air of one division of your mattress. You go 
to sleep horizontal ; you awake with your head 
down and your feet up. 

We reached Paris by Calais in the usual four- 
teen hours, with the usual remark as to the 
road being one of the ugliest in Christendom. 
A conceited little Frenchman in the railway 
carriage vouchsafed to us two pieces of informa- 
tion, the one, that England would gladly give 
her coal mines in exchange for some of the 
French vineyards — the other, that the generality 
of English eat Colza, (i. e. rape) oil with their 
salad. We were passing a field of rape at the 
^ time. I differed with the little man. " Mais 
je vous assure que e'est le fait," he answered; 
" d'aiUeurs comment voulez-vous qu'il en soit 
autrcment ? L' huil§ d'olive chez vous est trfes 
chfere, beaucoup trop ch^re pour la consomption 
des classes moyennes et pauvres/* I observed that 
salad with us was not a necessary of life, and that 
the poor never tasted it. The Frenchman was not 
convinced. Few Frenchmen but believe they know 
more of our national habits than we do ourselves. 
We stayed in Paris one night, and leaving early 
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VALLEY OF THE Sa6nE. 7 

in the morning, reached Lyons about 5 o'clock in 
the afternoon of the following day. The scenery, 
as you approach Lyons from the north, has 
always appeared to me, and I have seen it many 
times, as among the most beautiful in France. 
The Saone near the town is studded with little 
green islands, while the hills bordering the river 
on each side are covered with pretty cotmtry 
houses, gardens and woods. Indeed the whole 
country from Dijon to Lyons, is charming, pro- 
vided, however, you see it in the early autumn. 
A vine country in spring looks barren. The vines 
are then leafless sticks, and the red soil glares 
out from behind them unrelieved. But when 
the vines are green, the valley of the Sa6ne, 
with its mixture of pasture-land and cultivation 
in the plain, and vineyards on the hills, is a scene 
of soft^ calm and cheerful beauty. 

The next day brought us by railway to Mar- 
seilles, through the lovely valley of the Rhone. 
To enjoy this part of the country, however, 
one should descend the river in a steamer, and 
have time to admire the ruined castles on the 
crags, and the graceful aerial bridges which span 
the blue rushing stream. All river travelling 
has for me a peculiar charm. You glide so 
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smoothly on, that the continuity of the land- 
scape is unbroken. The panorama unrolls 
itself in one long equal line of varying beauty. 
Each new point or fresh scene appears like a 
practical deduction from the former one. There 
are no starts, no vulgar surprises ; it is essentially 
a well-bred mode of travelling; the only one 
left in busy Europe. The rail shakes you, 
crowds you, hustles you, destroys your equani- 
mity, and sometimes your equilibrium. It has 
no respect for nature. It burrows beneath the 
hill which a kind Providence has placed as an 
observatory in the midst of a smiling land- 
scape : it dashes with equal speed through a 
garden of Eden, or a dreary bog. Suddenly 
will it place before you the most exquisite 
assemblage of hill, river, and dale, and as sud- 
denly snatch away the picture, interposing a vile 
embankment. It offers fruit and gives dust. 
Rude, money-making, basely practical, and 
disappointing rail ! thine iron feet have trodden 
down all the flowers, destroyed all the poetry 
of locomotion. Who looks back upon a rail- 
way journey with pleasure, or with other 
feelings than those of gratitude for deliverance ? 
Formerly, mere travelling was a delight ; now 
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the resting points are all that memory turns 
to. The intervening spaces are only blanks at 
best. How different from the calm, serene 
enjoyment of river travelling. As I write, 
visions of beauty on the banks of the Rhine, 
the Rhone, and the Elbe, the Ganges, Megna, 
and Salween float before me. 

Let them float and gradually vanish; for 
here we are at Marseilles ! the railway station 
is fiill of vans laden to the brim with shot and 
shell ; the quay by the harbour is strewed with 
the same. Bright uniforms fill every ctf/i/, and 
dingy little soldiers of the line crowd the 
trottoirs. Drums and fifes are beating and 
squeaking in every direction. Regiments defile, 
and even the little gamins scarcely deign to 
look at them, so common has the sight become. 
We are on the threshold of war. Looking at 
these rows of cannon, at those mountains of 
shot and shell, in strong contrast to the careless, 
happy faces around, the reflection naturally 
arose, how much in this war, notwith- 
standing all the valuable blood it has cost both 
countries, England and France, have to be 
thankful for ! While Russia sees her shores 
invaded, and an angry enemy threaten her 
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borders, not a village or hamlet in France or 
England but retires to rest each night in per- 
fect security, without dread for the morrow, or 
fear of reprisals. We mourn the loss of many 
a noble life, but no English hearth can be 
insulted, no father's heart grows cold as he 
looks upon the smooth virgin brow of his 
young daughter. The most unprotected home- 
stead on the coast watches a stranger sail with- 
out concern. This is indeed a blessing, to 
purchase which an income tax of twenty per 
cent would be as nothing in the balance. 

At Marseilles we went to the Hotel des 
Empereurs, and here I lost one of my two 
portmanteaus, that in which all I required 
of clothes for wear in the Crimea had been 
packed by my wife's tender car^. Untanned 
leather boots, drill trowsers and breeches, 
flannel shirts, &c., all was gone. I spoke to 
the master of the hotel, went to the bureau of 
omnibuses, to the railway station, and the 
police office. All in vain. Everybody assured 
me nothing had ever been lost in his depart- 
ment. To judge by the indignant volubility 
with which all knowledge of the peccant port- 
manteau was denied, one would have fancied 
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each functionary in turn the injured com- 
plainant, and myself the aggriever. When 
every effort had failed, and I had almost been 
talked into the beUef that my second portman- 
teau was an impossible myth, I resigned myself 
to my fate, muttered with a growl, " We ma- 
nage these things better in England," and set 
to work to repair my losses. The heat was 
great, most anti-double-Saxony-cloth weather, 
so with a pious wish that each missing shirt 
might be to the wearer a shirt of Dejanira, I 
put some Napoleons into my pocket, and 
strolled forth in quest of a slop-shop. I was 
soon attired in a pair of brown drill French 
trousers, tight at the waist, very loose at the 
hips, with huge pockets near the knees. I 
looked into the glass. Son of Albion, what 
a transformation ! With a clean chin, and 
modest unpretending nether garments, I had 
left England : my growing beard and redundant 
pantaloons gave me now the appearance of a 
dissipated Zouave on leave, and out for a lark ; 
fCimporte^ the dress is cool, and under a 
blazing sun, that is the chief consideration. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Leaye Marseilles — Straits of Magdalen — New Law in 
Corsica — Messina — Convent of Monks — Caf^ at Messina — 
The Mediterranean — The -^gean Sea— Athens — Solitude 
amongst Ruins. 

On Monday, the 1 6th of July, we left Mar- 
seilles in one of the boats of the Messageries 
Imp^riales, the * Jourdain,' a new screw steamer, 
made at Glasgow. This company now owns 
forty-seven steamers, and is building others. It 
has the reputation of being one of the most 
prosperous concerns in France. There were 
seven English passengers on board, one of them 
a lady going to Constantinople, to be near her 
son in the Crimea, should he, during the war, 
wounded or sick, require her assistance. God 
reward her maternal love by rendering the sacri- 
fice unnecessary ! 
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We steamed out of Marseilles harbour into 
a calm, blue sea. The Frenchmen on board 
pointed out the spots which Alexandre Dumas 
in Monte Christo has rendered famous. To a 
Marseillais these localities possess all the interest, 
not of fiction but fact. Monte Christo, to his 
warm southern imagination, is become history 
and authentic. 

The second day saw us through the Straits 
of Magdalen, between Sardinia, and the small 
island of Magdalen. This passage, which is 
narrow and tortuous, is more direct than the 
wider straits of Bonifacio. Through it Nel- 
son had the daring to take his ships in January, 
1 804, with a view of cutting off and engaging 
the French fleet. The mountains rise from the 
water's edge in bold picturesque forms, but 
their slopes are bleak and uncultivated. Game is 
here very abundant, and on the Corsican coast 
will soon be still more so, as the government 
there has forbidden entirely the carrying of fire- 
arms throughout the island. The object is to 
put a stop to assassination, and the indulgence of 
the spirit of the Vendetta. The law, passed for 
a term of five years, has already been in force 
two, and will probably, a Corsican on board 
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assured me, be renewed three years hence, the 
results hitherto having been found satisfactory. 

Our first stoppage was at Messina, on the 
Sicilian coast. The front of the town towards 
the sea is handsome, and behind the first row of 
houses, lies a fine, wide street, but the chief 
merit of Messina is its neighbourhood. Large 
volcanic-looking mountains form a grand back- 
ground, and for some distance to the south, along 
the sea-shore, scattered white villas peep out 
from olive-groves, or repose at the feet of vine- 
covered hills. The town itself seems mainly 
remarkable for its figs and tomatas, the largest 
I ever saw, its many beggars, and still more 
numerous priests and monks. From the en- 
trance between Scylla and Charybdis, to the 
final exit out of the straits, the scenery is most 
beautiful. Mount Etna stands out in bold re- 
lief: his rugged sides had not yet shaken off 
entirely their wintry covering of snow. Nature 
seems to have lavished her favours on this land, 
but man mars her handiwork. Under the be- 
sotted despotism of the narrow-minded Ferdi- 
nand, or Bomba, as his disloyal subjects call 
him, industry and commerce stagnate ; swarms 
of monks and priests have alighted, like locusts, 
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on the fair soil. Poor Italy ! will her deliverance 
never come ? Is Metternich's cruel sarcasm* 
never to be falsified? The priestly worm 
gnaws at her heart, and foreign bayonets en- 
circle her around. Yet there is hope of a dawn ; 
her sun so long set may have risen in the 
north. The vigour which has narrowed the 
greedy usiupation of Rome, almost within sight 
of the dome of St. Peter's, which has sent fi-om 
its shores a perfectly equipped army, the admi- 
ration of its French and English allies, and 
which, while larger States timidly shrank into 
neutrality or empty promises, dared boldly to 
take a decisive course, and unsheath the sword 
for liberty and civilization ; that vigour is 
Italian-bom, and there, in its birth-place may 
be hidden the germs of Italian liberty. France 
and England owe a debt to Sardinia, which 
Heaven grant they may not forget, should the 
hour of need ever come to her ! 

Above Messina, on a hill, is a convent of 
monks ; my brother G. and I visited it. The last 
convent I had entered, was the convent of the 
Premonstratenses at Teppel, near Marienbad, 
in Bohemia. There I was struck by the intel- 
* L'ltalie ! C'est de rhistoire ; elle n'existe plus. 
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ligence and information of the brothers. Here 
then manner, appearance, and intelligence, all 
presented a painfiil contrast. We went through 
many of the galleries of the convent, and spoke 
to many of the monks. Not one could converse 
in French, nor did we see above one or two who 
knew the meaning of the short and simple texts 
written in Latin above each cell door. In one 
cell which we entered were three young monks, 
varying in age from twenty to twenty-five. 
One was cutting out little pictures from a sheet 
of small painted wood engravings, such as are 
given to children in England, and sticking them 
with gum on an empty bon-bon box. We 
asked him how he spent his time, and he pointed 
with great satisfaction to his little box, and said 
he did a good many of these, and that it was 
very amusing. 

From the convent, we descended to the 
new theatre, of which the Messinese are 
very proud. The cathedral and theatre are 
the two sights of the town. Near the 
latter is a new cafe^ just set up by a French- 
man. On my return through Messina two 
months later, I went into this cafi^ and asked 
for a newspaper. " We have none," said the 
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owner. " What ! neither English, French, nor 
Italian ?" " No ; the government does not like 
papers. I might, perhaps be allowed one for 
the caf^f if I took trouble about it, but I should 
have to apply ofBciaDy, and being only just 
arrived, I prefer remaining quiet and on good 
terms with the authorities." 

This was just after the capture of Sebastopol. 
The cafe was filled with apparently respectable in- 
habitants of the town : none of them knew any- 
thing positive as to what had happened, though a 
French steamer with the electric telegraph news 
had passed two days previously on its way from 
Marseilles. One young man of gentlemanlike ap- 
pearance and manner begged a French officer, who 
was with me, to draw for him a rough sketch of 
the harbour and fortifications of Sebastopol, as he 
had no idea of what their positions were. The 
Frenchman with a pencil drew an outline of the 
town and encampment of the Allies, which was 
evidently considered a most valuable acquisition, 
and carefully pocketed. I remember having 
seen my little boy explain to his young sister the 
geography of Sebastopol. The siege had lasted 
upwards of a twelvemonth, and thanks to the 
paternal government he lived under, this Sicilian 
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gentleman knew less about it than any school- 
boy in England. 

Land is lost sight of shortly after leaying the 
straits of Messina, and for nearly two days you 
are at sea, with nothing but water on every side. 
To those who have sailed on the ocean and ob- 
served the signs of teeming life above and 
below, the white gulls, the swooping albatross, the 
flying fish, the porpoise mocking the vessel's 
speed, by crossing and recrossing in front of the 
cleaving prow, the shark tracking your steps 
like fate, the whale throwing up to the skies a 
fountain of spray, which falls in vanishing rain- 
bows ; to such the Mediterranean will seem like 
a dead sea. No bird beneath its blue sky, no 
fish on its blue waters : rarely, very rarely, may 
a few porpoises be seen, tumbling over as they 
go on some unknown but apparently urgent 
errand. The report of a gun frightens them, 
and they continue their gallop down in the low 
deep, while the previous lifeless calm again 
reigns around. 

The first headland which meets the eye, is the 
point below Navarino; Navarino, a name that 
recalls Sinope : will history make much diflference 
between the two ? 
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Alas! public morality is even more pliant 
than private. What is right now, is wrong to- 
morrow„and the crimes of yesterday, the virtues 
of to-day. 

Round Cape Matapan, glide between the 
main land and the island of Cerigo, and now 
you have entered the classic sea. From this 
point, to the opening of the Sea of Marmora, 
every island, every bay, every bleak hill, or 
barren rock, has a glorious name, and recalls 
some of the noblest pages of history, and the 
brightest dreams of poetry and imagination. 
Hydra is past, and -^gina ; Salamis looms in 
the west, and Hymettus in front warns us we 
are near the hero-trodden plain he was ap- 
pointed to watch over. How different the feet 
which press it now ! We are approaching ra- 
pidly. A large white building glitters in the 
sun. It is King Otho's palace. Turn your 
eyes away from the modern profanation ; for 
see, on that low hill, rising from the plain, the 
sacred ruins lift up to Heaven their uncovered 
remains. There they lived, and moved, and 
spoke, those whom every age has admired and 
imitated, the masters of centuries of pupils. A 
projecting headland shuts out the view. We 
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round it, and enter the neat little harbour of 
the Piraeus. Another ten minutes, and we are 
on shore, and seated in an open carriage 
behind two small starved ponies, whose pace 
belies their appearance. The seven miles of 
level plain are got over in fifty minutes. We 
alight. One of that parasitical vermin, that battens 
everywhere on the helpless relics of antiquity — 
I mean a guide — crawls out from behind a pillar. 
" Ici, messieurs, le Temple de Th&ee." 
This wonderful little temple is in great pre- 
servation; its walls and roof itill standing. 
Within, are piled statues exhumed out of the 
neighbouring ruins. Some of these are but 
half-finished ; others, almost completed, evi- 
dently required but the few last strokes of the 
master's hand. The uplifted hammer never 
fell. Death smote the author at the moment 
of success ; his work remains unchanged, to 
teU the old and sad tale of the falsehood of 
hope, the emptiness of ambition. There is 
something very touching in these silent ex- 
ponents of the text, " All is vanity." For 
two thousand years they have been awaiting 
in patience that last caress of the chisel which 
was to bestow on them immortal beauty. 
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Near the door of the temple is a statue of 
Apollo. The face, I think, is one of the most 
glorious, things I ever saw. It seems " starting 
into life," not common life though, not life such 
as it really is, but ideal life, immortal life. A 
little Frenchman, one of oiu* party, took off his 
hat to the figure. When I saw him do so, I put 
my hand up to my own hat, and pulled it more 
tightly on ; but I felt at the same time, that had I 
been alone I should probably have done like the 
enthusiastic Frenchman. The fact is, one should 
be alone on occasions of this sort. In com- 
muning with the past, the present should be 
excluded. Antiquity has a language of its own, 
a language whispered by stones and pillars, to 
those who listen in reverential and solitary 
silence ; but noise and the babble of tongues 
destroy the monologue. The statue of Memnon 
sings its plaintive wail at dawn to the silent 
desert, but rarely has that music fallen on mortal 
ears. 

From my boyhood I always felt this love of 
solitude in scenes that appeal strongly to one's 
feelings. At Rome, when a young man, it was 
a great delight to me to visit the Colosseum on 
a moonlit night at twelve or one o'clock, when 
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there was no chance of meeting any professed 
sight-seers ; and when I could, unwatched in- 
dulge in reveries, and people the dark shadows 
with the spirits of their former masters. Still 
unsocial, now as then, I left the rest of the 
party, hurried up the hill ; and arrived on the 
Acropolis just as the sun was setting. The flood 
of parting light was bathing plain and hill ; but 
who would attempt to portray the scene, after 
the master hand that so worthily painted it ? I 
stood entranced, and with a heart full of grati- 
tude to the great poet for his vivid description 
of all I saw and felt, I repeated to myself the 
whole of those beautiful lines : 

" Slow sinks more lovely, ere his race be run. 
Along Morea's hills the setting son." 

I will not inflict on those kind enough to read 
my narrative an account of the Parthenon, and 
other glories of the Acropolis. They have been 
described and discussed, and explained hundreds 
of times ; nothing gives you a true idea of them. 

Go and stand yourself among those ruins, let 
memories crowd upon you, think of all they 
have seen, of your own littleness which 
they are now looking down upon ; through the 
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crumbling portals of the past snatch a glimpse 
into the future, and you will leave the spot sub- 
dued, but a wiser man. You have read the les- 
son taught by all ages to us, and which centuries 
hence the wrecks of our times shall, silently in 
like manner perhaps, proclaim to our children's 
children. 

Modem Athens is a small, insignificant little 
place. It forms a half circle round the north 
and eastern bases of the Acropolis. The noble 
ruins of the latter are not defiled by any mixture 
of modern houses and buildings. The pigmies 
of to-day have respected the graves of their 
giant fathers. It is this strong distinguishing 
spirit of antiquity in the Acropolis, which gives 
to it its peculiar power, its strongest charm. 
In Rome, the past is ever jostled by the present. 
Amidst houses and streets you search for the 
foot-prints of the world's lords ; but at 
Athens you stand alone, all that is living, among 
the dead. Their silent speech is broken in 
upon by no sound ; their sacred tombs insulted 
by no intrusion of imitative art. 

We retiu-ned to the Piraeus at ten o'clock at 
night. Were any proof required of the stationary, 
weak government that dwells, not reigns, at 
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Athens, it might be found in the state of the 
road between the capital of the country and 
the first sea-port. They are separated by a dis- 
tance of seven miles; the road is the main 
road from the main town ; it runs across a level 
plain, presents no engineering difficulties, yet a 
country parish in England would be ashamed 
of its condition. The whole country round 
Athens is, moreover, in a state of insecurity, 
which proves how powerless the hand that guides 
the state. Highway robberies, thefts by open 
force are common, close to and almost within 
the town. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Civilization and Barbarism — Gallipoli — Smoking amongst 
Turks — Change in our Travelling Party — Constantinople- 
Its Caiques — ^Pera — Wretched Pavement — ^The Yashmak, 
and its Wearers. 

The steam was up as we got on board : a few 
minutes more, and we glided out again into 
that lovely sea. I was standing on the poop, 
and a French officer near me. " What a change 1" 
said he : " how bleak and barren this country, 
which must once have been so cultivated : how 
little remains, nothing but a few stones, of that 
wonderful people and civilization ! so, perhaps, at 
some future day shall England and France be 
mere names, and new races their heirs." He 
may have been right, perhaps, as Macaulay says, 
" the day wiU come when some traveller from 
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New Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, 
take his stand on a broken arch of London Bridge, 
to sketch the ruins of St. Paul's." But, is it cer- 
tain that it shall be so ? Must all power and glory 
and improvement follow the same march of pro- 
gression and downfall ? Is the law of death an 
inexorably fact for nations as for individuals? 

All history is but a game of see-saw, of up and 
down, but may there not be in modem civilization 
elements of life and preservation which did not 
formerly exist ? I am inclined to think there are, 
and that the fear of Barbarism ever again destroy- 
ing the structure of modern society is unfounded. 
Civilization formerly visited, at the same time, 
but one or two spots of earth. Egypt, the As- 
syrian Empire, Greece, and Rome, each for a 
time were the guardians of the sacred trust, 
though in varying proportions. Each was but 
a speck on the surface of the globe. When the 
surrounding ocean of barbarism rose in its 
wild might, it overwhelmed the small green 
island where Civilization had taken refuge; 
but now half the world is civilized. If 
not in area, in numbers civilized Europe has 
the advantage of Barbarism. This is one impor- 
tant diflference; 
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Again, in former times, there was, com- 
paratively, no communication between land and 
land, or nation and nation. Civilization luxu- 
riated and sle pt in her cities ; Barbarism was 
hungry and awake in his forests. The wild hordes 
of Huns and Vandals collected unseen in the 
shades of their woods, and the torreWt overrun 
Italy ere she even heard its approaching roar. 

Steam, electricity and printing, render now 
any unforeseen irruptions impossible; the storm 
which the Heavens foretell, loses, to the sailor, 
half its terrors. 

Again, and more than all, civilization was 
formerly the handmaid of despotism. If joined 
for a time even to liberty, the union seemed 
not congenial, and was soon dissolved. Luxury 
enervated her strength, and military authority 
and arbitrary power found her a willing captive. 
Greece and Rome, both free once, fell under 
the dominion of swords they had themselves 
sharpened, long before a foreign enemy des- 
troyed, at the same time, their political 
existence and their high social condition. They 
possessed Civilization, but Liberty had de- 
parted. She had gone to ruder and more 
primitive scenes, to rougher and simpler 
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men. The hordes which that unknown but 
prolific North poured forth, enjoyed in their 
wild retreats a far greater degree of liberty, 
than the Praetorian and tvrdnt-ridden citizens 
of Rome. They followed, of their own free 
will, the general who led them on to conquest 
and to plunder. The blows under which an 
eflfete despotism crumbled, were struck by arms 
nurtured in savage freedom. Rome fell, and 
the Goths triumphed ; not because the contest 
lay between Civilization and Barbarism, but 
because it was a strife of rude Liberty, and the 
strength she gives, against tyranny and enervat- 
ing luxury. 

The cases at present are not parallel, nor do 
any signs exist that they ever wiU be so. 
Liberty is all on the side of Civilization ; Bar- 
barism, in the iron gripe of Despotism, has 
lost the vigour which ensured success. This is 
apparent enough from the results of the pre- 
sent war. Wherever man has been pitted 
against man in the open field, the Russian serf 
has had no chance against the French or English 
freeman. 

Much more might be urged to show how 
diflFerent are the relations between Civilization and 
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Barbarism now and in former times. War 
is now, to a great extent, a trial of scientific and 
mechanic skill ; it is obvious that in these res- 
pects the advantage must always remain with 
civilization, for the present meaning of that word 
is the application of knowledge to practical pur- 
poses. 

However, in this long digression I have said 
enough, and probably more than sufficient to 
prove what nobody now has any real doubt 
about. I return to the Archipelago, which an 
English merchantman-captain, on the steamer 
in which I returned, always insisted upon 
calling, the Arches of Pelago. We steamed 
swiftly and placidly through its numerous islands, 
and on the morning of the 23rd of July, cast 
anchor opposite Gallipoli in the Dardanelles, at 
about three o'clock in the morning. 

A boat took us on shore. It was still dark, 
but the grey dawn soon broke. With the first 
streaks of light a Turkish coffee-house, close to 
the harbour, opened its shutters and doors, and 
presently from the various small craft in the 
harbour, and from the dirty, crazy little houses 
around, came silently walking in large sleepy 
Turks, to begin the day with that which appa- 
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rendy constitutes a Turk's chief business and 
pleasure, smoking. Morning, noon, and night, 
with this race, it is one unceasing puff; the 
pipe ushers in every bargain, and attends upon 
the weightiest deliberations. The Turkish 
soldier carries his musket in one hand, and his 
long pipe stick in the other. The poorest 
households at Stamboul pinch and save to buy 
not only tobacco, the staff of life, but the 
amber mouth-piece which blesses the lips of the 
head of the family. All nations have a des- 
tiny — that of the Turks is apparently to 
consume tobacco. They sit, and puff, and 
dream, while the energy of the West settles 
their^ affairs, and their empire is crumbling in 
the shock of mightier powers. 

Gallipoli is a miserable looking little place. 
No interest attaches to it except from the fact 
of the French troops having originally landed 
here. The traces of such occupation are stiU 
apparent in the French names written up at 
the comers of some of the streets. The bump 
of order is certainly a national phrenological 
development with our gallant allies. At Galli- 
poli our fraternal party of three was reduced to 
two. My brother E. offered to take charge 
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of and deliver to General Beatson, at the town of 
the Dardanelles, where we had not stopped, some 
despatches which were on board for him. At five 
o'clock accordingly he got into a boat, wished us 
good-by, intending to rejoin us at Constan- 
tinople two days later, and by twelve o'clock 
that morning, had reached the Dardanelles, 
delivered the despatches, been oflfered a company 
in one of the regiments, accepted, got into his 
tent, and was laid up with a fever. He soon, 
however, recovered, and as a better protection 
against the sun we subsequently gave him the 
large tent we had bought at Edgington's. The 
loss of the society of one of the kindest, 
noblest-hearted feUows I know, threw for a 
time rather a shade over our Crimean trip. 

At half-past five we left Gallipoli, and at 
six the same evening, by a lovely sunset, were 
wrapt in admiration at our first view of Con- 
stantinople. The eye wanders from the Euro- 
pean to the Asiatic coast, and in delicious 
doubt knows not on which to rest. The imion 
of trees and buildings in the town is a new 
and charming feature; the coloured wooden 
houses, the lofty minarets, the sparkling cres- 
cents above, all are beautiful and noveL 
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Owing to the strong currents of the Bos- 
phorus, it was some time ere the vessel could 
be got into its proper anchorage. Next morn- 
ing early we lay down in a caique, the Turkish 
gondola. These caiques are the most agreeable 
boats in the world to all but very nervous 
people. You sit or lie down in the bottom of 
the boat, with your back supported, and glide 
over the water at great speed ; but you must be 
careful to trim the boat, and not venture to 
alter your position. The simplest form of 
caique has one rower who sculls. They vary in 
size and number of pullers up to the Sultan's 
caique, which has, if I remember rightly, thirty- 
six oars and rowers. All are of the same shape ; 
very long and narrow, and without any rudder, 
save in the larger kind. 

We landed at Tophaneh, beneath Pera, or 
the European division of the town. Horses, 
ready saddled, are to be hired there at one franc 
each, to take the traveller up the hill to the 
quarter of hotels and shops. Alas ! for the 
beauty of Constantinople. No sooner are you 
within its narrow and filthy streets, all view 
shut out by the high walls of the shapeless 
houses on each side, your feet twisted and 
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bruised by the excruciating array of stones, 
knocked into the soil and called a pavement; 
than you pronounce the Mussulman capital to 
be the vilest town in Europe, and silently hope 
in your heart the day will come that a pretty 
little bombardment shall knock down those 
ugly shutter-dosed houses, and tear up the vile 
pavement. 

Up a precipitous street, past the Russian 
Embassy, a fine building now converted into a 
French hospital, you reach at last the main 
street of Pera and Misserie's Hotel at the 
corner of it. The street has a lively, gay 
appearance; the shop-keepers are standing at 
the doors of their shops, and very good shops 
they are. Officers in every conceivable uni- 
form, English, French, Sardinian, Turkish, 
infantry, cavalry, artillery, irregular, land-tran- 
sport, army-works, &c., walk and glitter by. 
A pretty Frank, Greek, Armenian, or Periote 
woman is of by no means rare occurrence, 
while,. the yellow-booted Turkish belle piques 
and satisfies your curiosity by the transparent 
fold of thinnest muslin which hides, yet reveals 
an oval face, a cheek of down, and large, dark 
languishbg eyes. That Turkish yashmak, as 

c 3 
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often now worn, is the very perfection of co- 
quetry. One fold of finest 'muslin leaves, at a 
little distance, all to the imagination, and invites 
the near approach, before which each charm 
gradually and softly comes out, as from behind 
a cloud. 

Near the hotels are loitering a set of idle 
unoccupied vagabonds, of naked-footed, black- 
eyed and cunning-faced boys of no race, who 
hold horses when they can't steal, the scum 
thrown up everywhere on or near the Mediter- 
ranean by the concourse of a mixed and shifting 
population. We took up our abode at Misse- 
rie's hotel, and soon perceived how near we were 
to the seat of war. The table-d'hote was 
crowded every day by officers fresh fi-om the 
Crimea, either going home, or with a few days' 
or weeks' leave of absence on sick certificate. 
The pale, yellow faces of many, told plainly a 
tale of suffering ; but it was curious to note how 
little, comparatively, the conversation at table 
turned on the war itself. Men seemed weary of 
the subject, of the dull, changeless monotony of 
the siege, and were glad to turn to fresher 
topics. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Scutari—Its Hospitals— Queen's Letter — State of Wards — 
The Burial-Ground-^The Nurse's Tomb — The Russian 
Officers— The "Times" Correspondent — Sights of Stam- 
boui — ^Miss Nightingale's Turret— Another Look at the 
Hospitals. 

On the 25th, we went across the Bosphorus 
to Scutari, to see the hospitals. We visited 
them on this and on a subsequent occasion. They 
were now comparatively empty, not one bed in 
ten occupied. Nothing could exceed the cleanly 
comfortable appearance of the wards. Each bed 
was supplied with the necessary requisites of plate, 
spoon, fork, cup, &c. The bedding and clothes 
were excellent. We entered the hospital by the 
reading-room. The first thing which met our 
view was a copy, in very large characters, of the 
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famous letter of the Queen to Mrs. Sidney 
Herbert. It was an appropriate place for it, 
the threshold of the building where those noble, 
patient men had suffered. I read over those 
beautiful words, beautiful not as composition, 
but as proving even in their careless expression 
of feeling, how spontaneously and entirely they 
had gushed forth from the heart of the Queen of 
her people, of a tender and compassionate wo- 
man. Many of the sick and wounded were 
reading. They had tracts, and what I thought 
better, books to interest them. All those to 
whom I spoke, declared they were very comfort- 
able. In fact, the public indignation consequent 
on the revelations of last winter, seems to have 
brought about a perfect reaction in those 
matters. The hospitals at Scutari, and also — as 
I afterwards found — in camp, were abundantly 
supplied with the best Wenham Lake ice. One 
of the medical men at Scutari assured me, that 
pots of jam had even been sent, to enable the 
soldiers to swallow their pills and powders 
pleasantly. This may have been a joke, but he 
declared it y^ras not. 

From the hospital, we proceeded to other 
objects of interest. We saw the kitchen, and 
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Soyer's additions to it. The king of cooks was, 
however, not there. We admired the large 
dothes-drying apparatus, given by Miss Burdett 
Coutts, and finally went to visit the burial- 
ground. The situation is beautiful, on the 
high bank overlooking the Sea of Marmora. 
The blue waves beat an unceasing dirge at the 
foot of this last resting-place of heroes. It is a 
very small resting-place, not larger than a village 
church-yard. Within those few square feet, lie 
the bones of more than five thousand Englishmen. 
The whole surface is covered with large mounds, 
underneath which are pits that received fifty or 
sixty bodies at a time. Among the larger 
mounds are three small ones, tombs of children 
who fell victims to disease or neglect. 

Few records exist of the sufferings which ended 
here, of those devoted men who fought England's 
battles, and now lie cold beneath this spot. From 
the mass of heroism, some names have been 
taken and inscril^ed by wealthy relatives on 
marble tombs ; but their number is very small. 
The thousands unnamed have passed away like 
leaves. Earth knows them no more. Perhaps, 
at some homestead in England, their place now 
vacant, their memory enshrined in some moum- 
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ing heart. A few years hence, and the void will 
be filled up — the loved image grow dim. But if 
courage in a righteous cause, if devotion and 
suflfering have their reward, care not, though 
these have passed and left no trace ; you are 
standing on the graves of heroes, gone to 
claim the martyrs' crown. 

There was one unadorned tomb, and above 
it, on a plain cross of white marble, a very 
simple and touching inscription : 

SOPHIA BARNES. 

MUESB, 
AFBIL 4, 1855. 

I know nothing more of her than is here 
said. But is that not sufficient to inspire 
respect and love ? What a story told in 
three lines! She had left her country and 
home, and all that those two words compre- 
hend. She had gone to alleviate sorrow, to 
nurse the sick and the wounded. With a 
woman's courage, she had braved infection 
and disease, dangers little inferior to those of 
a batde-field, and wanting its excitement. 
Fatigue, foul air, sights that must have made 
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every nerve quiver, turned her not aside. She 
strove to the last ; and in the exercise of her 
angelic mission, fell into the grave she had 
smoothed the approach to for others. God 
reward thee. Nurse, and those like thee ! 

Two or three of the mounds had a little 
bit of wood stuck into the earth, at one end 
with "A Russian oflScer,*' and "A Russian 
general," written on it. Thus, I thought, 
as I looked at these bits of wood, end dreams 
of glory. These men fought, no doubt, with 
great bravery. They had probably indulged 
in fond anticipations of success and fame. A 
piece of rotten plank marks their last home ; 
and all that was known of any of them, was 
that the name of one general ended in *' off." 

In the evening, we dined with the Governor, 
Lord William Paulett, to whose sseal and 
energy is, in great measure, to be ascribed the 
present improved condition of the hospitals. 
Any one now looking at these, would find it 
difficult to believe that ihey ever were in the 
state which last winter made our sanitary ar- 
rangements a disgrace to the country. Every- 
body has read and shuddered over the accounts 
then published. There was no exaggeration 
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in them. 1 have heard from residents at 
Constantinople, men who could have no bias 
either way, facts fully corroborating the state- 
ments referred to. There is one man to whom, 
more than to any member or servant of the 
Government, more than to any officer connected 
with the army or the medical staflF, more than 
to commissions or Sebastopol committees, the 
country is indebted for the removal of the 
foul blot upon its name ; the army itself, for 
the comforts which an improved state of things 
has given it. I refer to the " Times " corre- 
spondent, who first called public attention to 
the hospitals at Scutari. It was a brave, noble 
thing for any man to do. Without authority, 
and alone, he boldly declared war, open war, 
against abuse, against routine, against the host 
of enemies he was creating. He cared not for 
the thousands who would deny his facts, falsify 
his motives, and, if possible, ruin his character. 
There is no doubt that the bold revelations of this 
lyian first awakened public attention. Others only 
trod in his footsteps. He was the leader of that 
host, whose joint testimony drove the Govern- 
ment from its complacent assertions that " All 
was well,*' and led the way to reform. 
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The war has called forth and developed much 
heroism in many quarters, and the public ge- 
nerally have shown themselves sensible of it ; 
but to the service this gentleman rendered the 
country, to his high moral courage, and love 
of truth, the due meed of praise has not been 
awarded, nor indeed to the paper which boldly 
hazarded its popularity by disclosures unpala- 
table to our national vanity, and jarring on 
the personal feelings, interests, and prejudices 
of a very large class. 

The " Times" correspondent was, I believe, 
Mr. Macdonald. I have never seen him, but 
I have in my remarks expressed simply the 
admiration which any one must feel who re- 
flects upon his position at the time, and what 
he did. 

At the time we visited the hospitals, there 
were, singularly enough, no choleric cases in 
them, nor, as the head of one of the French 
hospitals told me, in the French establishments. 
There seems to have been a remarkable diminu- 
tion of cholera in the Allied armies during the 
month of July and first part of August ; but, 
in fact, at no period of this year was the 
epidemic at all virulent. 
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We stayed a fortnight at Constantinople, 
and saw all that can be seen in a fortnight, 
the magnificent mosque of St. Sophia, through 
which giaours, like ourselves, may wander 
now when they please, without permission, 
and without shoes ; the other mosques, which, 
with the exception of that built by Suleiman 
the Magnificent, do not repay the trouble of a 
visit; the bazaars that resemble all other 
Oriental bazaars, whether in Egypt, India, or 
Persia, and are most unlike anything in Western 
Europe ; the tower of Galata, from which you 
enjoy a view which is worth going all tha way 
to Constantinople for; the Golden Horn, the 
finest harbour in the world, whose deep waters 
permit the largest ships to anchor under its 
banks, with the masts in the windows of Jhe 
neighbouring houses ; the Sultan's gilded caique, 
flying over the water like a gorgeous bird ; the 
Sultan himself looking twenty years older than 
his age, worn out, melancholy and spiritless, fit 
emblem of a decaying empire ; the Sweet Waters 
of Europe : at the head of the Golden Horn, 
a soft, green spot, from which, returning in the 
bright glow of an August Friday evening, you 
mix and glide amongst hundreds of gay caiques. 
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each with its freight of easy citizens in red fez 
caps, pretty laughing children, or Turkish women 
lifting up a corner of the yashmak, to peep at 
the passing giaour, and perhaps to torture him 
with a view of the bright eyes which shine only 
for the Prophet's true believer. 

During the fortnight we were at Constanti- 
nople, we went a second time over to Scutari. 
Our main object was to obtain an introduction 
to Miss Nightingale, for whom I had always 
felt the admiration, respect, and love, every 
Englishman must feel. 

XJnfortunately, the Governor, on whom we had 
reckoned for an introduction, was not at home. 
What was to be done ? We wandered about, 
till we found ourselves under the windows of the 
corner turret, where Miss Nightinga e lived. 
It was annoying to be so near and yet so far. 
We deliberated whether we should present our- 
selves, alleging, as our excuse, the true sympathy 
and interest we felt in this lady's noble mission, 
and our natural anxiety to see her to whom, in 
common with every Englishman, we were in- 
debted for so much. After some weighing of 
pros and cons, we decided, however, that the 
excuse was not sufficient ; that as we could 
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in no way assist her, we had no right to intrude 
upon her solitude ; that greatness, more especially 
the greatness of virtue and charity, should rather 
protect its possessor from, than expose to, the 
visitations of curiosity, even though it were the 
curiosity of respect and admiration. So, with 
another longing look up at the windows, we left 
the spot, and entered again the hospital. A 
party of sick and wounded had just arrived 
from the seat of war. They were being carried 
up, in litters from the shore to the hospital, and 
placed under a large archway, where an orderly 
was writing down their names, numbers of segi- 
ments, &c. As the requisite paper was filled 
up, each man was carried off to the bath-room, 
I understood, and thence afterwards to his 
allotted place in one of the wards. The whole 
affair seemed conducted with order and in a 
business-like manner; but it appeared to us 
both, that one orderly to register the names, 
was not suflScient, The archway was thronged 
with litters and their sad freights; and even 
outside, a dozen or so of pale, yellow tottering 
men, mostly victims of dysentery, were leaning 
against the wall, or sitting down, awaiting their 
turn. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Belle Vue— Turkish Guard fired at — Search and Capture— 
Jardin des Fleurs — ^English Amateurs— System of Am- 
bassadorial and Consular Justice — Our Steamer — ^Therapia 
— ^Anglo-Turkish Contingent — Our Servants — Off to the 
Csimea — ^Fellow-Passengers — ^Army Works Corps — ^Arrival 
at Balaklava. 

There are at Pera, two or three places of 
public resort, where a cup of coffee or a pipe 
may be enjoyed in the open air. One is called 
Belle Vue, from the beautiful view you have 
of the Bosphorus and Asiatic coast ; another is 
on entirely a French model, and kept up by 
a Frenchman. Its entrance is from the main 
street of Pera. It is called the Jardin des 
Fleurs, there being a few stunted shrubs and 
no flowers. A band of music plays every 
evening. When it was first established, some 
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few years ago, the Greeks and Armenians 
used to take their wives and families there, 
but gave up doing sq, after Constantinople 
became full of foreigners and foreign troops. 
I was going to this place one evening, about 
nine o'clock, with a couple of friends. We 
had just arrived opposite the entrance, when we 
saw three flashes, and heard three shots a few 
paces in front of us. I ran forward to see 
what was the matter. There is a Turkish 
guard-house on the right side of the street. 
The guard were turning out, some fifteen men, 
as quickly as possible. A little French caporal 
was dancing about with fury and excitement, 
in front of the guard-house. 

" Qu'est ce qu'il y a, mon brave ?" 
" II y a que trois assassins ont fait feu sur la 
garde, ont bless^ un homme et tu^ un autre; est ce 
qu'on va permettre 9a ? Cre nom de Dieu, etc." 
The Turkish soldiers were already in the 
street, looking very angry. I discovered after- 
wards, that the Frenchman was not far wrong. 
The shots had been fired at a small group of 
soldiers in the verandah of the guard-house, 
and had wounded two, of whom one died next 
day. It was a darkish night. The miscreants, 
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after firing, had escaped down a street to the 
left. The guard were akeady after them. I 
joined to see what would come of it. As we 
ran, people in the street called out to the 
soldiers, and told them apparently which way 
the three men had gone. Presently we came 
out upon a wider street. Some bystanders 
pointed down it with great earnestness. About 
fifty yards in front, a man was running along 
as fast as he could. The Turkish soldiers in- 
creased their pace ; but with their thick shoes 
and muskets, they could not go very fast. 
Thinking that the fellow in front was probably 
one of the rascals, I sprang forward to catch 
him, and was very soon within some twenty 
yards, when a severe blow on the right shoulder 
and side of the head, made me stagger. 1 turned 
round, and found that a chair had been flung at me 
from the door of an open cafe I was passing, 
and where fom: or five men stood. Forgetting 
the public in the personal injury, and springing 
to the door, I seized by the throat the nearest 
man. He shook his hands, and wagged his 
tongue at a great rate, evidently denying having 
been concerned in flinging the chair. At this 
moment, the little caporal came up, and told me 
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that one of the miscreants was stated to be in a 
cafi opposite. I gave the throat which I held a 
good squeeze and a shake, and followed the guard, 
who had by this time, surrounded the caf4. It 
stood at the corner of two streets, with a double 
entrance. Three men went in, and came out, 
dragging a wretched-looking, frightened creature 
between them. The soldiers pressed round him. 
In one moment he was down on his back in 
the gutter. Then commenced a most brutal 
attack. The soldiers were very excited : some 
trampled on him, those near his head struck 
down with the butt-ends of their muskets 
on his face and chest. In an instant, his face 
was covered with blood. It was a horrible 
sight, and the thought struck me, that the 
soldiery in their excitement might very pro- 
bably have got hold of an innocent man. I 
tried, therefore, to save the poor wretch. 
Pushing my way in through the soldiers, and 
standing over the man with a leg on each side, 
I thrust away their muskets, and abused them 
most vociferously, in French and English. I 
was very soon, however, shoved aside ; but my 
interference may have done good ; for a Turk- 
ish officer, who had hitherto quietly looked on 
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gave an order to the soldiers, and the man was 
lifted up and dragged away. He fell a few 
yards further, when a Turk " progged " him 
with his bayonet, and made him rise, they 
then carried him off to the guard-house. 
I heard, subsequently, that the man was an 
Italian, and undoubtedly one of the three, a 
discharged pistol having been found on him. 

As I returned from the scene I have described, 
the little corporal accompanied me. I never 
in my life witnessed anything like the state 
of excitement into which he had worked him- 
self. He could not walk, but hopped and 
danced along the pavement, every now and 
then darting up to me, seizing my arm, 
shaking it in his earnestness, and going at rail- 
road speed through the whole vocabulary of 
French abuse, which he lavished on Tiu-ks and 
everything Turkish. He had a long thin cane 
in his hand. As we passed an open window 
where a stately, solemn Turk was smoking, the 
little man interrupted himself in the midst of 
his harangue, and made a downright charge 
and lunge at the unfortunate Turk, who only 
escaped by a most hasty and undignified retreat. 
A minute or two after, a wall received a 

D 
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similar charge, and took off some of the over- 
abmidant steam. 

I was not sorry to be rid of my mad friend 
at last, though he had procured me a good laugh : 
I left him at the door of the guard-house — where 
the prisoner had been taken — descanting, to a 
crowd of curious French and Greeks, on the merits 
of the whole affair — how he had tracked " the 
assassin ** to the cafe\ how he had seized him, &c. 

Being rather thirsty with my run, I entered the 
Jardin des Fleurs. An old French gentleman, a 
friend of mine, was talking to an Englishman just 
returned from the Crimea. This Englishman 
and another had gone to Balaklava as amateurs, 
without tents, without servants, or apparently 
any necessaries. They had remained two days in 
the Crimea, during which there had been heavy 
rain. They had waded through the tenacious n 
Crimean mud up to their knees ; had eaten bad 
dinners at the Kadikoi shops, and were now on 
their way back to England, thoroughly disgusted 
with the whole concern. The expectations of 
some amateurs are very amusing: one man, 
whom I afterwards met in Balaklava harbour, 
gave me a short and succinct account of his 
Crimean experiences. 
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" I left Constantinople," he said, " on Tuesday 
last, in one of the French steamers. I arrived at 
Kamiesch on Thursday morning. I paid five 
poimds for a boat to bring me to Balaklava. 
There I went on shore, and walked to the front, 
to have a look at Sebastopol. To-day is Saturday, 
and 1 am off in an hour, only too glad to leave 
the vile place. Since I landed, I have not had a 
bit of anything fit to eat ; I have not slept in 
a bed, nor even been able to have a wash." 

His appearance quite corroborated this last 
assertion. " Did you bring any tents, bed, or 
servants?" I asked. 

" Nothing," was the reply. 
" Did you know any one here ?" 
" I knew one man, but he is gone." 
'^ But what did you expect to find ?" 
"Why, I thought, of course, by this time 
there must be an hotel at Balaklava." 

On the morrow of the evening on which the 
Turkish guard were shot at, J was mentioning the 
circumstances to a resident of Constantinople, 
and expressing my disgust at the manner in which 
the soldiers had ill-treated their prisoner, and at 
the non-interference of the officer. 

"It is not so strange as you think," he an- 
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swered : " any foreigner who commits an outrage 
upon a Turk, is tried, not by the laws of the 
country but by the ambassador or consul of his 
own state. The Turks, rightly or wrongly, assert 
that favouritism is always shown, and that they 
do not get justice. They like, therefore, when 
they catch an oflFender of this class, to forestal 
the uncertain sentence, and to inflict, at any 
rate, some positive punishment." 

This explanation is probably not far from the 
truth. Class legislation and exceptional justice 
are wrong in principle, and never work well in 
practice. I have seen the evils of them in 
India, where the law that tries the black man, is 
not thought good enough for the white ; and I 
imagine the Turk is not likely to be better 
satisfied with a similar system than the Hindoo. 

One gets tolerably tired of Constantinople in 
a fortnight, and even sooner, if one has nothing 
to do but see sights. On Saturday, the 4th 
of August, we applied for a passage in one 
of the first transport steamers going to Bala- 
klava. An order was given to us for two berths 
in the *Imperador.' She was Certain to start on 
the Monday, the officer told us, as she was only 
waiting for coal, to take in which she had received 
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orders two days before ; " but/' he added, " she 
may start to-morrow, so you had better see the 
captain/' We at once went on board. 

" When do you start, Captain ?" 

" I don't know," he said ; " it all depends 
on the Transport Office." 

" But at the Transport Office, they referred 
us to you." 

" A mistake," he replied : " I have nothing 
to do with it." 

We found that no coal had yet been taken in, 
and that the steamer was going up the Bos- 
phorus some miles, to coal at a depot on the 
Asiatic coast, opposite Therapia. As it appeared 
to be impossible to ascertain when the steamer 
was to start, but as she might do so any 
moment after her coal was on board, we de- 
termined to go and stay at the hotel at 
Therapia, so as to be ready on the shortest 
notice. Grumbling at the Transport Office, and 
at their want of the knowledge they ought to have 
possessed, we packed up oiu- portmanteaus, and 
started for Therapia in one of the little Turkish 
steamers that run up and down the Bosphorus, 
four or five times a day. The decks of these 
steamers are a perfect curiosity. They are 
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crammed to such an extent, that moving about 
is out of the question. If you come on board 
at an early hour, you may get a seat, otherwise 
you must stand, and stand in the same place 
till the end of the voyage. The stern of the 
vessel is generally reserved for women, and 
railed oflF. We arrived at Therapia in about 
an hour. Nothing on earth, I imagine, can 
equal those exquisite shores of the Bosphorus. 
Hills on both sides, pleasure-houses, cultivation 
and wild nature; and the Bosphorus, like a 
river not too wide, turning and winding and at 
every reach, crowding new beauties on the view — 
it is a wonderful Diorama. 

The hotel at Therapia stands on the edge 
of the bank. It is very comfortable, and I 
preferred it much to the noisy one we had just 
left. 

The steamer that was to start on Monday, 
did not leave till the Thursday evening, so we 
had ample time to see the neighbourhood. The 
main object of interest was the camp of the 
Turkish contingent, situate on the hills above 
Buyukdere, another village a mile higher up 
the Bosphorus. We rode up to the camp and 
through its four divisions. The soldiers looked, 
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as almost all the Turkish soldiers I have seen do 
look, young, strong, stout fellows. There are not, 
however, enough of them. Some of the officers 
have no men to look after ; this, and the inaction 
to which they have been condemned, away from 
the exciting scenes of war, has disgusted more 
than one. 

It is yet a problem how far this experiment of 
an Anglo-Turkish contingent will be successful. 
Many of the Turkish dignitaries are opposed to it, 
and throw impediments in the way. The French 
authorities, it is whispered, do not back it up at 
all : there is certainly a difficulty in getting any 
addition of men. Numbers are promised ; but the 
Contingent, even in September, did not, I believe, 
exceed eight and a half thousand men, instead 
of the originally proposed twenty-five thousand. 
England should either abandon the scheme, or 
insist upon its being carried out. If the Turkish 
government, or Omar Pasha can spare no more 
drilled soldiers, let the contingent recruit in 
Anatolia. Those acquainted with the country, and 
to whom I have spoken, agree in stating that the 
niimbers might be increased there to any amount. 

But it appears to me, that above all other 
difficulties, there is one inherent in the very for- 
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mation of the force. None of the officers know 
the language of their men. This necessitates? 
the employment, not only of interpreters, but 
of Turkish officers, up to the rank, I think, of 
Bimbashee, which is equal to our major or colonel. 
Now, it is evident that the system of two sets 
of officers in the same regiment, must, what- 
ever distinction of rank you make between 
them, give birth to feelings of rivalry and envy^ 
if not in the upper, at any rate in the lower 
class. This class is that of the Turkish officers ; 
and unfortunately they hav/e more influence 
with the soldiers, their own countrymen^ 
than the English. The Contingent is formed 
on the model, I suppose, of the Indian 
army. 

There is one point of vast importance in 
which they differ. It is true, men and officers 
in the Indian army, as in the Contingent, are 
separated from each other by diversity of lan- 
guage, creed, manners and country, but the 
Indian officer enters the service a boy. He learns 
his drill, and the language and habits of the sol- 
diers at the same time. He must be a great fool 
if he cannot understand a sepoy by the time he 
is made a lieutenant. When years have pro^ 
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moted him to a position of responsibility, he can, 
generally speaking, talk Hindostanee as well as 
most educated people in England talk French, 
The English officers in an Indian regiment suffice 
for the entire working of the corps. Between 
the men and themselves, no interpreters or 
native officers intrude. But in the Contingent, 
from the General downwards, all. have come 
fresh and ignorant to their posts. There is 
an insurmountable barrier between the officers 
and privates. Time may remove it, if encou- 
ragement be held out to those who study the 
language ; and if, henceforth, all promotion go 
in the Contingent itself, and no new officers 
be appointed, except at the bottom of the 
ladder, obliged to work their way up. Will 
time, however, allow this slow ripening of the 
system ; and will the War Office give up so 
large a field for favouritism and patronage ? 

At last, on the evening of Thursday, the 
9th, we went on board the steamer. At half 
past six, the anchor was lifted, and the vessel 
began slowly to make her way up the Bos- 
phorus. We had hired two servants at Con- 
stantinople, one a native of Corfu, an excellent 
cook ; the other, an Italian, who was to fetch 
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water, look after the horses, and make himself 
generally useful. We gave them each twelve 
francs a day with which they were to board 
themselves. The cook spoke Italian, Greek, 
and English ; the other man, Italian, Greek, 
Turkish, and French. 

The gift of languages has certainly fallen as a 
heritage to the mixed population of the Mediterra- 
nean. A man of the lowest class in England, who 
understands any tongue but his own, is a rarity. 
The poorer Maltese, lonians, Levantines, Ar- 
menians, Greeks, and the indigenous Franks 
of Constantinople and^ Asia Minor, generally 
know something of two or three languages. 

I was much struck, at Buyukdere, by an in- 
stance of the curious intermingling of races. 
A little ragamuffin showed us to a stable in 
a dirty narrow street, where we might get 
horses to take us to the Turkish Contingent 
camp. The stable-keeper was a Greek. A 
servant boy in the stable was an Armenian from 
Smyrna, and spoke Turkish, Armenian, and 
English. The next house belonged to a Turk, 
the following one to a Spanish Jew, and a 
third to some other foreigner; but whether 
an Italian, or not, I forget. Thus, in a dirty 
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Kttle lane of a Turkish village, some six or 
seven different languages were in daily use. 

Our party on board the steamer was a very 
agreeable one. There were two English ladies 
— ^for where do you not meet them ? " Leur 
courage et leur tendresse/' as a French officer 
observed to me, " les mfenent partout." 

There was Mr. Russell, the graphic historian 
of the war, the courageous exposer of incom- 
petency and abuses, who has dared to tell the 
truth, whether that truth reflected on Com- 
manders-in-chief and Commissariat routine, or 
whether — which was bolder — it had reference 
to the last unsuccessful attack on the Redan. 
There was also on board the chief officer of 
the Army Works Corps, with some of his staff. 
Mr. Doyne is young, and looks even younger 
than he is. It was a proof of wisdom in the 
man with whom the nomination to these ap- 
pointments rested, that he selected, as head of 
the corps, a gentleman, whose great mental 
energy and activity are combined with the physical 
vigour which youth alone can give. It is a 
pity the same principle has not been recognized 
in other corps, besides the Army Works. In 
this corps, it was acted upon, not only as to the 
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officer in command, but as to the men. The 
one thousand men originally sent out, but whose 
numbers have since been much increased, were 
all picl^ed men, young, able-bodied, and steady, as 
&r as the last fact could be ascertained. Eight 
hundred were navvies, and two hundred artisans. 
As a proof of their general good character and 
tone of feeling, the following fact may be cited : 
Out of the one thousand men, there were only 
between thirty and forty who left England 
without making provision that, during their 
absence, sums, varying from ten to twenty 
shillings a week, should be paid out of their 
stipend of thirty shillings, to wife, sister, mother, 
children, &c. Some, who had no families de- 
pendent on them, gave directions that a weekly 
sum should be paid to a lady in England, who 
had interested herself greatly in the men going 
out, and had quite gained their confidence and 
esteem, one of those women whom the times 
have called forth to a larger sphere of useful- 
ness than the domestic one. She was, 1 believe, 
to invest these sums for the owners according 
to her own discretion. 

I often met in the Crimea some of these 
navvies, looming in the distance, like young 
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giants : poor fellows, the Crimea at first exacted 
from them the usual sacrifice of death. The 
corps was encamped close to Kadikoi, in an un- 
healthy situation, on a hill near the stationary 
engine. For some time, out of the first batch 
of four hundred and fifty men that arrived, one 
man died per diem, fi-om cholera and dysentery. 
The Black Sea was calm as a lake. We 
steamed swiftly along, and on Friday evening 
turned in with the certainty of arrival in a few 
hours. " Land quite close. Sir," said the 
steward, who brought our boots into the cabin 
early next morning. We dressed as quickly as 
boys on the first day of the holidays — the day 
that takes them home and from school. In ten 
minutes we were on deck. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Going on Shore — Harbour —Up to the Turkish Hospital 
Camp — Kindly Feeling towards Strangers — Tent Life — 
Balaklava Plain— Third Division — Meeting a Friend — 
First View of Sebastopol— Tents to the Front— The First 
Shot — General Orders — Two in the Morning — Under 
Arms — Dawn and Disappointment. 

It was on Saturday morning, the 11th of 
August, 1855, that we arrived in the bay 
which fronts the harbour of Balaklava. This 
bay lies between Cape Aia to the south, and 
Cape St. George to the north. Not receiving 
orders to enter the harbour, which was then 
fidl, we cast anchor outside. Opposite to us, 
at the right of the harbour's mouth, rose the 
sttep cliff against which, on the 14th of No- 
vember, the * Prince ' steamer was dashed and 
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shivered in pieces, like a bottle flung against a 
wall. On this cliff are still apparent the ruins 
of the old Genoese castle, one of the towers 
of which now signals the orders to transport 
ships lying in the bay. Higher up, and to the 
right of this cliff, but more inland, could be 
seen a row of wooden huts, or houses, which 
constitute the Balaklava hospital for the English 
wounded ; and higher up again, in the distance, 
small scattered camps of white tents, and neat 
little villages of clean-looking huts. The har- 
bour itself, and even the entrance to it, were 
not visible, although we were riding at anchor 
at the distance of only half-a-mile. The most 
perfect stillness reigned around: not a sound 
could be heard, except, once or twice in an 
hour, a faint echo, as of distant thunder. It 
was difficult to believe that, within eight or 
nine miles from us, the armies of half 
Europe were contending in the greatest siege of 
all history, and that the world's drama was 
being played out close at hand. 

After some time, we procured a boat and 
rowed into the harbour. On all the cliffs 
which inclose this wonderful land-locked basin, 
are chalked out, in large white letters, the 
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different names given to each part; Point 
Powell, Castle Point, &c. The harbour appears 
to be in excellent order. The numerous ships 
were all moored on each side, dose to each 
other, with their stems in shore, leaving the 
centre open the whole way down. No dirt, 
or straw, or refuse, was floating about. All 
was as dean and well-arranged as could be ; 
although certain smells, the necessary result of 
thousands of men cooped up in so narrow a 
space, were disagreeably prominent the moment 
you entered. Landing on the right side, 
nearly half way down, at the Ordnance wharf, 
we inquired our way to the Turkish hospital 
camp. 

"Up beyond those tents," said the sentry, 
pointing to some white specks far up the 
height. 

The sun was striking down with the whole 
intenseness of a blazing August day. We turned 
off into a neighbouring ravine, and slowly wended 
our way up a steep path. Three men were in 
front of us. One touched his cap as we passed. 
" Bon jour. Messieurs.'* He was a young 
Sardinian soldier, with a packet of books in his 
hand, and spoke French perfectly. He was 
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proceeding to the Sardinian camp with these 
books, which a friend at Balaklava had lent him 
for himself and comrades. 

" Any news ?" we asked. 

"Why," he said, "we don't know much 
here ; but two French officers were at our camp 
yesterday evening, who told us the Malakoff 
had just been taken." 

This was the first sample we got of a camp 
" shave." The Balaklava shaves exceed all others 
in fertility of invention and daring flights of 
fancy. 

No one at Balaklava seems to know 
anything of what goes on towards the front. 
We continued talking to our Sardinian friend, 
whom I greatly pleased by remarking that all 
accounts of the Sardinian army agreed in their 
praise of its appearance and soldier-like equip- 
ment. He told us that the health of the 
soldiers was improved, and that they were very 
comfortable in their tents. 

" At home," he added, " in the campaign of 
'48, we had to sleep in the open air. It was all 
very well in fine weather, but diablement 
embetant when it rained." 

Up we toiled, passed the English hospital 
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huts, and, at last, sat down to breathe. An 
English soldier was coming down the path. 

" Hotter than usual, this, my man ?" 

" No, Sir, much as usual.'* 

" Not so good a country as England ?" 

" Ah, Sir, Fd rather be in England on one 
meal a day, than here with a bellyful." 

What fools he would consider us, I thought, 
did he but know we were only amateurs. 

" But," I said, " you will be glad you were 
here, if you see Sebastopol taken ?" 

" Yes, that will be something to talk of, when 
I get back. I only wish they'd let us go at it." 

We went on climbing, and at'*last at the top 
of the Balaklava heights, came upon the Turk- 
ish hospital camp. A friend whom we expected 
to see there was absent, but the horse my 
brother had commissioned him to buy, was 
luckily picketed dose to his tent. Five 
minutes after, I* had bought a pony for myself, 
from one of the officers. It was a stout, strong 
little chesnut, for which I gave £12. We 
had no time to lose, for we wanted to fix upon 
some encamping ground. We shook hands 
with our newly made acquaintance, who had 
received us and treated us with that open. 
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ready kindness we experienced from every one 
we met in the Crimea. 

War destroys selfishness. Men get into the 
habit of looking upon each other as brothers, 
sharing the same dangers, and hoping for the 
same rewards. This friendly feeling they extend 
even to strangers like ourselves. You know a man 
better, after being with him five minutes in his 
tent, seated on his bed, or on a deal box turned 
sideways, and drinking out of a white marma- 
lade pot some sherry and water mixed, (which 
he has just exhumed for your benefit out of a 
hole dug behind his bed, which he calls his 
cellar,) than you would know the same man, 
after five years' acquaintance in his comfortable 
chambers in^ the Albany, or his snug country 
quarters. One's insular stiffness and ice are 
quickly melted away by the fresh air of Heaven, 
which blows through your canvas home. There 
remains in all of us some element of the 
original Nomad condition. Tent life brings out 
the simpler and primitive virtues of hospitality 
and kindness. I have observed the same 
results in the hog-hunter's luxurious tent in 
Bengal, or in the soldier's narrow bell-tent on 
the steppes before Sebastopol. 
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Mounted on our little steeds, we began 
to ascend the hill on the opposite side, into 
the plain — that plain, ever memorable when 
cool courage and high daring are mentioned. 
There shone, on the 25th of October last, 
that long, thin streak of red and steel, against 
which broke the first wave of the Russian attack ; 
there, further on, lay the open vale, flanked by 
two low mounds, along which dashed those 
noble fellows in the race to death and gory. 
Here, the heavy brigade showed the Russians 
what might lies in a foeman*s arm. Glorious 
day ! day of barren results, so far as the war 
was concerned, but leaving to our children and 
remotest posterity, ever-bright recollections, a 
legacy of proud and heart-stirring memories. 

We descended into the plain. It looked as if 
intended by nature for a battle field. Far 
away, and beyond the Tchernaya — which we 
knew was there, but could not see — rose the 
Inkermann hills, in the possession of the 
Russians. We turned to our left, rode through 
a portion of the Sardinian camp, and arrived 
at Kadikoi. This little village is fiill of shops, 
stores, noise and bustle. Leaving it on the 
right, we cantered up to the cavalry camp. 
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My brother's horse wanted a shoe. One of 
the officers, a friend, received us into his tent, 
and the farrier was ordered to exercise his 
craft. In half-an-hour we were off again, after 
a good dinner of boiled beef, out of a tin 
cannister that had been hermetically sealed. 
Through camp after camp, through lines of 
tents, we arrived at last at the Third Division, 
in the front of the army. On our way we 
met two officers. I inquired, where was the 
Third Division. A voice I recognized res- 
ponded. I looked again. His beard, and a 
stronger, healthier look, had prevented my re- 
cognizing an old friend. 

" We wish to pitch our tent in your camp," 
I said—" the 18th.'* " Very well," he answered, 
^' I'll see to getting you some ground. The 
Russians throw up shot now and then. One 
shot took off a man's leg last night, close to 
where your tent will be — but you won't mind 
that." This was being introduced quickly into 
the pleasures of campaigning. 

At the camp of the 1 8th, we alighted at the tent 
of a friend of my brother. Here we rested till 
about four in the afternoon, and then remounted 
to get as near Sebastopol as possible. We rode 
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over the hill in front of the left attack, or 
Third Division, passed the picket house, across 
the long, low wall of stones in front of it, and 
then pulled up on a slight elevation. And 
there before us lay the city, looking as beautiful 
and uninjured as if built the day before. We 
could count the windows in the houses, * see 
every building as distinctly as possible, and 
the ships lying in deceitfiil repose in the 
harbour. It seemed absurd to believe that 
200,000 men were trying to get into that 
quiet-looking town — and in vain. The absence 
of stone fortifications and walls made the 
difficulty still less intelligible. As we looked 
towards the town, the Mamelon could be 
seen on our right front, a low, black-looking 
mound. Beyond it was the MalakofF, a larger 
mound of the same species. More directly 
in our front, was the Redan, another black 
monster. To the left again of the ravine 
which divides the English and French attacks, 
were the Garden Battery, and the Flag-staff 
Battery, and left French attack, hidden by 
intervening ground. 

The Russians were firing with great regu- 
larity at our works, which returned not a shot. 
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After a little time, we moved off to the right, 
crossed, the Valley of Death, and established our- 
selves on the ridge above: we wished for a 
different point of view. It was fortunate ; for 
we had not been above five minutes in our new 
position, when a shell fell and exploded, either 
on, or within a few yards of, the very spot where 
we had been standing. 

About half-past five, we left the ground and 
cantered back to Balaklava : a boat took us out 
to the ship in the bay ; but before reaching her, 
we enjoyed out of the boat our first bathe in the 
Black Sea, and a delicious luxury it was. 

Next day we landed at half-past nine. Our 
friends had procured a mule-cart for us, which 
carried up to the camp of the 18th our two 
tents and luggage. On our way, we purchased 
at Kadikoi, £12 worth of provisions, preserved 
meats, cocoa, sugar, tea, beer, wine, &c. Our tent 
was pitched in the middle of the camp of the 1 8th. 

In the evening, we dined with the colonel of 
the regiment. During dinner, I heard a rushing 
whistling sound. "What^s that?" "A round 
shot fired by the Russians at the camp." It 
was a new feeling — being under fire. In the 
course of the evening, two or three more shot 
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followed. The prolonged whistle could be heard 
for at least thirty seconds before, increasing in 
anger and intensity as the ball approached, it 
rushed by like a whirlwind, and the iron messenger 
buried itself in the earth with a loud heavy ' thud/ 

While at dinner, an orderly came round with 
the general orders. The regiment under arms 
was to proceed at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, to the left advance, near the ravine that 
divided our left attack from the French. 
This to us new comers, T. Gs — or travelling 
gents, as amateurs are called in camp — was 
a source of no little excitement. We hurried 
off to bed, and were called at half-past one: 
at two the regiment was ordered to march and 
keep silence, and a quarter-of-an-hour brought 
us into position. The men were drawn up 
in companies, and through the dark night, other 
regiments silently came up, passed us, and formed 
still more to the left. 

A Russian attack was expected. Meanwhile, 
the troops were ordered to stand at ease. 
Some stood, some sat, many lighted their 
pipes. Two or three of the officers and our- 
selves sat down on the dry, dewless grass, and 
argued the question, whether the plurals of 
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pony and attorney should, or should not be 
spelt in the same manner. Presently, a gray 
light on the mountain-tops brought into relief, 
hiU, vale, and men. As we were well within 
range of shot, and within ken of the Russians, 
the troops were moved backwards below the 
brow of a hill in the rear — and there they 
waited. Now was the time of expectation. 

In the first gray of dawn, when their russet 
coats accord well with the doubtful but general 
hue of all surrounding objects, the Russians 
love to make their attacks. Every English 
soldier on the ground was hoping that this 
morning might be chosen by the enemy. The 
soldier was impatient of the length of the siege 
and the constant fatigue and loss attendant on 
trench work. He was " anxious to get at 
them and have done with it." This wish was, 
perhaps, even stronger since the check which the 
Allies had received on the 18 th of Jime. 

But on this occasion, this desire was not to be 
gratified. The rosy morning came over the 
heights, and with the treacherous twilight disap- 
peared all chance of an attack. Back to their tents 
and to such rest aa the flies — the pest of the Cri- 
mea, from day-break to sunset — will allow them, 
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the troops are marched. G. and I had advanced, 
and seated on the brow of a hill, looked down 
upon the doomed city. Its appearance then did 
not at all foretell a speedy dissolution. From 
a distance, every building looked uninjured. It 
was very beautiful to see the whole scene gradu- 
ally breaking into life — first, the long line of bar- 
racks near Artillery Bay ; next the various houses 
and churches^ gleaming whitely through the 
struggling shadows of departing night, then Fort 
Constantine in the distance, and lastly, the 
Russian ships in the harbour, and our own at 
sea floating apparently in the air. The beauty 
of Sebastopol was mainly owing to that which, 
in a greater degree, constitutes the chief charm 
of Constantinople — the .mixture of verdure and 
town. Trees break the flat monotony of straight 
lines, and soften the harsh angles and the 
commonly unvarying colours of architecture. 

As morning disclosed the scene, gun after gun 
began to open. Columns of smoke defiled the 
soft, pure air; shot and shell tore up the outraged 
ground, and man began his daily work of defac- 
ing and destroying his fellow man — his brother — 
and God's image upon earth. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Under Fire— Russian Shell— Russian Spies— Absence of 
Strict Rules— Our Turkish Tent— Army Tents— Des- 
cription of a Beli-Tent — Officers' Comforts. 

On the evening of this, our third day in the 
Crimea, the Russians threw large quantities of 
round shot into the camp. While at dinner, 
three or four passed close to the tent, and after 
dinner, during two games I played at chess 
with one of the officers, the whistle of the ball 
was often unpleasantly near. One gets accus- 
tomed to everything, and that night I slept 
soundly, though shot were falling continuously 
around. It is remarkable how little damage the 
Russians effected by this great expenditure of 
ammunition. 

All along the front of the English attack, 
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they sent hostile messages of thirty-two pound 
weight; yet I only heard of two or three 
casualties. Narrow escapes, of course, there 
were many, and tents perforated, and tables, 
saddles, and crockery smashed; but little real 
injury was done. To reach the distance — in 
some cases above 3000 yards — the Russians 
had to fire at a great angle of elevation. The 
ball, therefore, never could ricochet, or roll. 
Where it fell it buried itself some four or five 
feet deep, and the area of its possible mischief 
was limited to the space of its own circum- 
ference. One single Russian shell did more 
harm than all this heap of shot. A canteen man in 
camp used to give one or two bottles of beer for un- 
exploded Russian shells. A belief arose amongst 
some of the soldiers, that the man was a spy, 
and that the authorities in Sebastopol corres- 
ponded with him by means of shells filled with 
letters instead of powder. This absurd story 
was gravely told me, and its truth youched for 
by one or two oflicers. No wonder that it be- 
came current among the privates. Some artillery 
men found a Russian shell, and carried it in 
triumph to their tent. Seated around it, they 
began to hammer away at the iron casing. The 
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powder ignited, the shell burst : three men were 
obliged, twenty minutes after, to have each a leg 
amputated; and one died, I believe, of his injuries. 
That the Russians have spies in our camp 
there is no doubt. The wonder would be if 
they had not. John Bull's constitutional in- 
difference to danger makes him neglect proper 
precautions. The French are more strict. 
Any man may land at Balaklava, and go where 
he chooses in the English camp, without — except 
in rare instances — a single question being 
asked. With two servants, both Italians, we 
landed, ourselves in muftiy and went to the front 
without interrogatory or hindrance. The large 
number of non-army men in the Crimea, con- 
nected with the Army Works Corps and Land 
Transport Service, is probably one of the reasons 
that would interfere with the observance of strict 
rules: still it appears to me that the present system 
is too lax. Information in war is often half the 
battle. Had the Russian attack on the Tchernaya 
been a surprise, as was that of Inkermann, the 
result might have been very different. The 
success was doubtless owing in great measure 
to intelligence of the projected attack having 
reached head-quarters on the previous night, 
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in sufficient time to enable the commanders* 
in-chief to make their arrangements. In like 
manner, had om* attack on the Redan — that 
unhappy attack of the 18th of June — been un- 
expected, as was the French attack on the 
Malakoff on the 8th of September, the British 
flag might have waved on the Russian works, 
and many a gallant soldier been spared to his 
country and his family. Nothing could be 
easier than to make a strict set of rules for 
all persons obtaining passages from Constanti- 
nople either in government transports or other- 
wise. On the ship reaching Balaklava, an 
officer might go on board, and obtain from the 
commander a list of all unconnected with the 
vessel. Every man not in the army should 
be made to appear before the proper authority, 
who shduld give him a pass, or send him back, 
according to circumstances. All those receiving 
a pass should have their names entered in a 
book, in case the pass be lost. That ticket 
would enable them to traverse the camp fireely. 
Every man without such, caught within the 
English lines, should be sent to the pass 
authority at Balaklava. Such a system, it 
appears to me, would injure no one: spies 
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would probably still exist, but surely not in 
such numbers as there must be under the 
present devil-may-care easy absence of all 
restrictions.* 

I think I mentioned our having given one of 
our English tents to my brother E. on his joining 
the Bashi Bazouks. The other was a small one, 
only fit for our servants to sleep in. At Con- 
stantinople we had bought a Turkish tent. It 
was larger than the army regulation ones, but 
badly made. It kept out the sun well enough, 
but could not be closed sufficiently to exclude 
wind and cold. We often wished for one of the 
tents that were on every side of us. Some of 
those wise ones who blame everything, have found 
fault in the papers with our army tents. I 
believe them to be the best tents an army could 
have in Europe. They are made of excellent 
canvass ; can be closed tightly all round ; and they 
will keep out rain, wind and snow, better than 
tents of any other shape that have but one fold 

* These suggestions were penned in camp in August 
last. I am glad to see that the English authorities have at 
last, though somewhat tardilj, come to the same conclusion 
as myself, and adopted just such a system as is here re- 
commended. 
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of doth — and more than one fold you cannot 
have, if your tent is to be light and portable. 
The French have two sorts of tents, one the 
round, bell-tent like our's, the other larger, 
with sides, a front and a back. The former they 
find the best for cold, wet weather ; the latter 
affords the best protection against heat. The 
officer's tent in the Crimea is the same as the 
private's. It is a miserable little abode compared 
with an Indian subaltern's tent, but Indian tents 
require elephants and camels to carry them. 
Such as they are, however, order and ingenuity 
have transformed some of these tents into most 
comfortable little homes. A bell-tent is at first 
sight a very unpromising abodev Its walls 
coming down without a break from the centre- 
top to the ground, like a hollowed sugarloaf, 
do not permit a man to stand up anywhere 
except near the centre. This is difficulty the 
first, and the greatest. A spade overcomes it. 
You dig out the floor of your tent about three 
feet : this gives you an artificial straight wall ; 
now you may stand erect, and look your 
enemy in the face, whether that enemy be the 
roaring wind, or driving snow, or scorching 
heat and its accompanying plague of fiies. 
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The foundation thus laid, you turn your 
attention to details — ^you level your floor, you 
board it, or cover it with an old rug, blankets — 
anything you can get. You pare and smooth 
down your rugged walls : their grave-like 
appearance is hidden by a coat of plaster, or 
(plaster indicates an aspiring mind) by bits of 
canvas and sacking. The pole of the tent, now 
too short, is propped up in the middle by a 
large stone, or an inverted quarter-cask. In 
one corner of the tent is dug a hole, which re- 
ceives a large square leaden box, with a cover to 
it. These leaden boxes are the inner casing 
of the gunpowder cases : their shape is exactly 
that of the two little leaden boxes, with round 
openings in the centre and a lid, which in old- 
fashioned tea-caddies held our grandmothers' 
Bohea, and have had their metal noses put out 
of joint by stiff, angular mahogany tea-tables. 
Hid in the earth, the gunpowder box becomes a 
cellar : fresh water half fills it, and therein conti- 
nually cooling, stand beer, sherry, brandy, soda- 
water, et id genus omne. Opposite the cellar are 
rows of artistic shelves naade by depriving boxes 
and cases (varying in size from the three-dozen 
to the one-dozen case) of their lids, and then 

E 3 
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setting them on end sideways one above the 
other. The part whence the lid has been 
ruthlessly torn is turned inwards: gaping 
cavities open their mouths expectant, and shelves 
upon shelves arise. What will they groan 
under ? Not books. Man must be fed before 
he reads. Hermetically-sealed tins and pots 
will adorn those shelves. There will be seen 
the useful boiled beef and haricot mutton side 
by side with the luxurious potted hare. The 
plebeian mutton broth and aristocratic grouse- 
soup will harmoniously lean against each other. 
Unostentatious carrots and the conceit of mixed 
vegetables will have a place. Pickles, and 
marmalade from Dundee, strawberry jam and 
Bologna sausage, will vie with each other in 
their owner's regards. But far above his com- 
peers — facile princeps — will stand Moore's small 
but priceless tin of cocoa and milk paste. Ever 
ready supplier of an easily prepared and delicious 
breakfast, I cannot pass thee without this homage 
to thy merits ! 

The shelves completed, and steps of stone 
made to descend into his earthern home, the 
proprietor winds round the pole of his tent a 
leather strap, on which hang various iron hooks. 
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Above this again, are nailed in opposite directions, 
and one over the other, two pieces of wood 
projecting about a foot on each side beyond the 
pole. Bits of wood and hooks — the whole to- 
gether serves as chests of drawers, as pegs, as 
towel-horse, &c. Imagination would in vain 
essay to depict the various uses of that simple 
arrangement. Towels, hats, spurs, spy-glass, 
waistcoats, neckcloth — everything that can hang 
or be hooked — finds there its appropriate place. 
It is the great refuge for the destitute — the home 
of the nookless — the safe abiding place of that 
numerous race designated by "I don't know 
where to put it," or " there's no room for it" 

Descending from this charitable pinnacle, let 
us stop on our way to the floor below. Observe, 
that, the excavation has been made of somewhat 
a smaller circumference than the bottom of the 
tent. This leaves a ledge all round. On this 
ledge are various quarters, each with its own 
duties. That geographical division at the foot 
of the bed is sacred to boots and shoes — this 
one to plates — another to the portmanteau and 
black box (every officer has a black box), and 
there — above the cellar — stand the cheese and a 
tin of Carr's biscuits. A table, two folding 
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stools, a small barrel upside down, with a 
cushion strapped on it, and a bed, complete the 
soldier's home. And what more could you want, 
if instead of a few feet's space, you had a palace 
to roam in ? If, in addition to all the comforts 
above enumerated, our bearded and grisly 
warrior possesses two geese and half-a-dozen 
hens that peck around his tent and lay eggs 
for his breakfast, he is the envy of his neigh- 
bours. Should he, also, in addition to the 
poultry, possesses a goat, and thus enjoy real, 
bond fide live milk for breakfast, his social status 
knows no end. The Commander-in-chief 
is less looked up to. The belle of a ball- 
room excites less surprise, admiration, and 
jealousy. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Firing in the Morning — Battle of the Tchernaya — Remarks 
— ^Ambulance Mules — Battle-Field — Posture of Bodies — 
Young Russian Officer — Results of War — Traktir Bridge 
— Zouave Camp — Russian Wounded — Treatment of 
Prisoners — ^English Surgeon — Russian Bread. 

On the morning of the 16th, we heard, 
when awaking about seven o'clock, heavy firing 
to the right. Thinking it was merely the 
French a little more busy than usual on the 
Inkermann side, we did not hurry. Presently, 
however, the news that a battle was being 
fought, reached us. We galloped to the ex- 
tremity of the ridge of hills on which the 
Allied Armies are encamped, and which over- 
looks the plain of the Tchernaya. But the 
fight was over. The dark masses of Russian 
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infantry were slowly retiring in the distance. 
A crowd of lookers-on, French and English, 
the officers on horseback, the men lounging on 
the grass, were indulging in remarks on the 
morning's proceedings. 

*' Well, Jones, it appears to have been only 
an outpost affair after all." 

"Outpost! I tell you it's been a regular 
battle. French and Sardinians both fought 
devilish well.'* 

" Cr^ matin, ils croyaient nous attraper, ces 
gueux-lk ; ah, bien oui ! on les a joliraent mene 
k la baionnette." 

" On dit qu'ils ont beaucoup souffert." 

'* Souffert ! ils ont perdu une vingtaine de 
mille hommes, au moins." 

There was evidently not much to learn here. 
I remained a few minutes longer, watching the 
French reserve, scattered in sombre patches 
over the green plain, and in the distance a 
large body of cavalry, slowly moving along the 
thin line of road, like beads being strung upon 
a thread. The scene itself of the conflict was 
shut out by two small hillocks, on which the 
advance French guard had been posted. 

During the afternoon, I rode down with two 
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officers to the battle-field. We descended into 
the plain by the broad, excellent Woronzoflf 
Road. It was evident we were approaching the 
scene of death. Long strings of ambulance 
mules were slowly wending their way up, laden 
with the Russian wounded. Some appeared 
but slightly hurt ; others, with arm, leg, or 
head hastily bandaged, bent forward, or leaned 
heavily against the back of the animal that 
carried them. It was a sight of blood, of pain, 
and of humiliation. Most of the men looked 
way-worn and weather beaten. Some stared at 
us with stupid surprise as we passed, and lifted 
their caps; others scowled with angry brows. 
The general expression was one of indifference 
and dulness. They looked heavy, helpless, and 
worn out. It was only necessary to compare 
their fatigued and vacant faces with the lively, 
triumphant air of the French Zouave, who 
treads the ground as if it belonged to him, or 
with the well-fed appearance and manly bearing 
of our English soldiers, to understand why, in 
open fight, success has always been with the Allies. 
As these caravans of suffering passed, I 
could not but feel the deepest pity for these 
poor creatures, torn by an .irresistible power 
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from their homes, and sent to fight and fall in a 
quarrel of which they imderstand nothing, 
against freemen, whose arms are nerved with a 
strength serfdom cannot know. On one mule 
were two men badly wounded, both lying down 
in those excellent beds which the French sling 
on the sides of their ambulance mules. One 
was a French, the other a Russian soldier. 
What a cruel satire upon that morning's work ! 
Here were two men who, six hours before, had 
been opposed to each other in deadly fight — 
whose sole object, when that sun rose which 
had not yet set, had been mutual destruction 
and ruin. What now was the end of all this 
strife — all this hate ? Helpless and woimded, 
side by side they lie, carried on the same 
donkey, who carelessly stops in his walk to 
pluck a mouthful from the nearest bush. 

At last, we came upon the battle-field. On the 
side of a hill to the right, numbers of the 
French -troops were still posted, and from a 
battery on the Inkermann hills beyond the plain, 
the Russians were firing shot at them, in im- 
potent revenge for the defeat they had sustained. 
Skirting the base of the hill, the round shot 
whistling over our heads, and raising up on the 
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flanks of the hill clouds of brown dust as they 
struck, we debouched upon the plain. 

Before us, at a short distance, the narrow 
stream of the Tchernaya was creeping along, 
its course marked by small bushes and stunted 
trees, the only ones in the plain. It is but a 
rivulet at this season of the year : in many 
places a school-boy could jump over it. Its peace- 
ful banks had that day witnessed a great 
slaughter. On both sides death had driven 
his murderous chariot. The corpses lay thick 
and near. Pale and ghastly, their faces came 
suddenly upon you in the green grass near the 
river's brink, or stared at you out of the dust 
and dirt of the open road. Some bodies — but 
few — lay inverted, the back to the sky, the legs 
drawn up as if in a cramp, and theu* hands 
clutching in the last agony the face of their 
mother earth. The greater number had fallen 
with the legs straight, the face upwards, and 
the arms half raised, appealing to heaven. The 
hands were clenched, as if in a mad attempt to 
retain that life which was leaving them. It 
was a dreadful sight. Legs and arms smashed 
by round shot, and bent up in positions which 
no athlete could imitate — the calm, meaningless 
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vacancy of some faces, the stern set look of 
others — but worse than all, the hideous grimace 
with which a few had met their sudden fate ! 
What pain — what agony of body and mind — 
what embittered recollections — what crushing 
of all hopes — might be read in those ghastly 
eyes, in that furrowed brow, that grinning 
mouth, set open by death, in its last wild cry 
to heaven — in those half clenched hands, of 
which the fingers seemed searching for some- 
thing ! 

And all this mass of destruction, this human 
holocaust, was the work of one man — the result 
of one man's ambition ! Alas, that in war, the 
punishment should fall on so many innocent, ere 
it can reach the one guilty ! What crime was 
their's — those hundreds struck down in the pleni- 
tude of their strength and manhood ? The 
Russians had fought against an invading enemy. 
If reflection among the few went beyond that one 
fact, it was powerless against the stem necessity of 
military obedience. Those gallant French, now 
motionless and cold on a foreign soil, had died 
in the defence of Right against Might. 

One corpse on the battle field particularly 
attracted my attention. It was that of a young 
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Russian officer. The body nearly stripped, was 
as white, and the skin as smooth, as that of a 
girl of sixteen. The feet, from which boots and 
stockings had been taken, were small and beauti- 
fully formed, as if chiselled out of marble. He 
lay on his back. A round shot had struck him 
on the cheek. The lower jaw and teeth were 
there, and the unfledged chin — but the rest had 
disappeared. So much youth and beauty de- 
stroyed in one moment ! His own mother would 
not have known her darling. I thought of that 
poor mother, and turned away. Ah ! war, when 
the gilding of pomp is rubbed off, when the 
excitement of strife is over, when the thun- 
der of the cannon is still, and the soldier's 
pulse has cooled — war then, is a horrid frightftd 
thing. Multiply the agony suffered by each of 
those lumps of cold clay — by the number of 
corpses on the ground — what an appalling 
amount of suffering endured in a couple of hours. 
And is this all? Is it even a drop in the ocean 
of sorrow which surges from the blood of such a 
morning? How many aged mothers' hearts 
crushed ! how many a family deprived of its prop 
and support ! how many a wife bowed down to 
the earth ! how many a child robbed of one or 
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both parents ! how many a young girl owes to 
such a morning's work, the canker that eats 
surely but slowly into her heart's life ! Let us hope 
that this war, this war which has cost so much 
priceless blood to Europe — which has entailed such 
sacrifices on all the nations engaged in it — which 
has cast a shadow that will never pass away, on 
thousands of innocent families — which has retard- 
ed the progress of civilization, and of which the 
best and safest end can only be to leave nations 
territorially as they were before it began, may be 
a lesson to peoples, if not to governments. I 
believe this war, on the part of the Allies, to have 
been a just and a necessary one. I believe it was 
wisdom to fight, when we did, the fight that 
must have come sooner or later : it was worthy 
of the two first nations in the world to defend 
the weak against the strong. But let us hope 
that the lesson taught will not be lost — that it 
may hasten the time when the governed will 
refuse to allow one man's ambition to pour out 
their blood like water, and when war, if it again 
must be undertaken, will be begun with a true 
appreciation of its sad results, and with less 
craving for its victories, its glitter, and its pomp. 
It is said, that when his ministers brought to 
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the present Sultan the declaration of war for his 
signature, he took up his pen and put it down 
again. The ministers referred to the decision of 
the council of the Ulemas — to the outrage on his 
territories. He snatched the paper, seized the pen, 
but once more laid it down. Again they spoke. 
Again he took the pen, but reluctantly, and 
signing, said, " Let him who has forced this on 
us, be responsible to God for the results." I 
know not if this anecdote is true, but if so, 
it is to the Sultan's honour. 

The bridge of Traktir had been the scene of 
the severest struggle on this memorable 1 6th 
of August. The bodies there, on and below 
the bridge, lay very thick together. The river 
underneath crept along in a thin stream, leaving 
all dry but the centre of the arch. Seated 
on a large stone, and surrounded by corpses, 
and a few eager listeners, a young Zouave was 
narrating the fight. His handsome brown face 
lighted up with justifiable exultation. His loose 
Oriental dress, the strange groups around him, 
and the varied light and shade of the archway, 
formed a striking picture. The young Zouave 
told how, in the first rush of superior numbers. 
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the Russians had swarmed up the hill and 
penetrated almost into their camp. 

" Mes enfens !" cried out the Colonel, " ja- 
mais on ne dira que le camp des Zouaves a 6t6 
pns. 

Reinforced at the same moment, the smaU 
but gallant band drove the enemy back 
at the point of the bayonet, while the 
artillery mowed them down in numbers. It 
was bravely done ! Less than three hotu^ 
suflSiced to repel on every side the premeditated 
attack of a large army. The Zouaves worthily 
and nobly maintained the reputation they have 
won throughout Europe. Against immense 
odds, they had hurled back the barbarian tide, 
and shown themselves the same men who at 
the retreat of Medeah, at the siege of Constan- 
tine, on the hard-contested field of Dued- 
Faddah, and at almost every battle in Afiica, 
have upheld the honour of the French arms, and 
decided the fate of Algeria. 

From the bridge, I rode up to their camp. I 
was soon surrounded by a number of them. 
They were delighted to answer my questions 
about the battle, and their share in it. Happy, 
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proud, and good-tempered, they thronged 
around my horse, showed me medals and 
charms they had taken from the Russians, 
and talked half-a-dozen at once. With the 
French soldier's easy familiarity, two or three 
of them put their arms round my horse's neck ; 
others, while telling their tale, would pat my 
knee to ensure attention. 

" Ah ! mon cher, c'etait bien beau ; allez." 
Their trophies were various, and they were 
very liberal with them. One man offered me a 
Russian sword ; another a small medal, and a 
third a nondescript thing that he was twirl- 
ing betw^een his finger and thumb. It proved, 
on closer inspection, to be a Russian forefinger, 
that had been shot off near the hand, with a 
loose bit of skin attached to it. I refused all 
these presents, but gave a few francs for a 
charm and a medal, and then wished these 
jolly fellows good-by. They certainly are types 
of good soldiers, as light-hearted and merry 
after action as brave in it. One of them, who 
had been engaged, was, within three hours of 
the battle, fishing quietly in the Tchemaya. 

On my way up to the Zouave camp on the 
hill, I passed a Russian soldier. Wounded in 
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the leg, he was unable to walk ; but he was 
sitting up in the road, and angrily scowling on 
the merry groups that passed and repassed him. 
He scowled at me also, for he could not guess 
how much I pitied him — poor fellow ! vanquished, 
wounded, and alone, amidst the conquerors and 
the gay. It has been the fashion with some to 
represent the Russians as untamed brutes, dead 
to aU kindly and grateful feelings. Shame 
upon all such general undistinguishing asser- 
tions — libe]s on human natiu'e. The Russian 
soldier is an ignorant peasant, and, as such, 
easily led by fanaticism and the example of a 
superior officer — a disgrace to human nature — 
to commit the atrocities some Russian soldiers 
were guilty of at Inkermann. But the Russians 
treat their prisoners well. They are as alive 
to kindness as other men. 

An English surgeon, one of the Turkish 
hospital camp, told me that he went on the 
battle-field directly after the fight was over on 
the 1 6th. His object was to assist the wounded 
and dying, not in the execution of military 
duty, but of a duty enjoined by higher autho- 
rity. The wounded Russians, whom he ap- 
proached, at first thought his purpose was 
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plunder. Some pressed their hands on their 
breasts to retain the universal charm, or rarer 
medal ; others scowled and threatened. But as 
soon as they perceived his kindly object, that touch 
of Nature which, despite of detractors, " does 
make the whole world kin," softened them. One 
and all, he said, expressed their gratitude as best 
they could. One poor fellow, who was going 
fast, when he had drunk the offered water, took 
the Englishman's hand in his own, pressed it to 
his heart first, then to his lips, and so died. 
" I shall never forget his look of gratitude,*' the 
gentleman told me. 

I remember being much struck last year by 
something I read in one of the morning papers: 
It always recurs to me when I see any violent 
diatribe against the Russians as a body. A boat's 
crew, belonging to one of our men-of-war in the 
Baltic — I forget which — fell into the hands of 
the enemy. They were kindly treated, so much 
the papers said. It was a poor neighbourhood, 
but the women of the place united to get them 
warm clothing, of which they stood in need. 
One woman began working a pair of worsted 
stockings for a sailor; but the order for the 
removal of the prisoners having come before 
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they were finished, she took her own warm 
stockings off her feet, and gave them to 
him. 

It was supposed for some days after the 
hattle of the Tchemaya, that another attack by 
the Russians was imminent. Our spies all 
agreed in stating that the Russian commanders 
had decided upon a second attempt on the 
Allied lines. Every morning, at four, the 
cavalry were turned out, and the infantry more 
than once. But the Russians had had enough 
of it. The large amount of killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, so out of proportion to the force 
engaged on the side of the French and Sar- 
dinians, had been a heavy blow. A French 
oflScer told me he spoke to a Russian prisoner, 
an officer, " qui s'arrachait les cheveux de rage, 
et disait, c'est honteux d'etre repouss^ par une 
poign^e d'hommes comme 9a." 

A general impression existed before and 
after the battle, that the enemy were distressed 
for want of provisions, owing to our successes 
in the Sea of Azoff. The black bread found 
on the Russian prisoners, would seem not to 
warrant the idea. This black bread is not 
inviting in appearance, but its taste is better 
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than its look. When the prisoners received 
the portion of wine, and the large piece of 
white bread that was given to each man on the 
evening of the 1 6th, they drank the wine, but 
smelt at the bread, turned it round, and examined 
it all over, ere they ventured on eating it. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Bombardment of Sebastopol— Cricket and Artillery— Night 
Firing—Effect of Shell— Inkermann Battle-Field— French 
Officer's Opinion of our Troops— The Caves — ^Kamiesch— 
French Road — ^Want of them in our Camp — ^Railway — 
Not sufficient use made of It. 

The battle of the Tchernaya was another 
proof, added to the former ones, that the 
Russians fight better behind walls than in the 
plain. In the open field they appear to mass 
their columns too much. Their forces cannot 
deploy, and numbers become rather a disad- 
vantage than otherwise. In engineering and 
artillery, however, they certainly appear to be 
our match. Even to an ignorant civilian's eye, 
those earthern fortifications which defended 
Sebastopol, were, when seen near, of amazing 
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strength. This strength was agam soon to be 
tried. 

On the morning after the battle, i. e. the 1 7th, 
we were awaked by a tremendous cannonading. 
Rushing to the door of the tent, we beheld in 
the distance, puffs and clouds of smoke spread 
over the whole top of the long low swell of 
ground which hid the town from our sight. 
The firing was mainly from the English bat- 
tles. To see this novel sight, we hastened first 
to Cathcart's Hill, and then to the Observatory in 
front of the Picket House on the right attack. 
Boom upon boom — one continual roar — pealed 
forth the artillery. We saw the sides of the 
Redan, of the Mamelon, and the ground near 
our own batteries, throw up at every moment 
clouds of dirt and dust, as the roimd shot 
ploughed into them. We heard the prolonged 
whiz of the shell, and saw where it fell fi-om its 
thi*owing up rather a larger cloud of the same 
kind. Determined to see the bombardment 
fi-om every aspect, we then moved off to Stony 
Hill, exactly behind our own Green Hill battery ; 
and standing for protection behind a large wall 
of loose stones heaped together, we witnessed 
for two hours the work of destruction going on. 
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At half-past nine^ we returned to breakfast. 
We had, previously to this, shifted our tent from 
the encamping ground of the 18th Royal Irish, 
to that of the 48th regiment, about five-hundred 
yards distant. Breakfast finished, I strolled 
outside the tent. Jn a piece of open grass ground, 
exactly behind my tent, two men were pitching 
cricket stumps. Another hour brought the 
players: it was a match between the cavalry 
and the 3rd division. At it they went, bowling 
and bating, as if at Lord's. It was a curious 
contrast : a heavy bombardment in front, every 
shot with its mission of death or broken limbs, 
a light-hearted game of cricket behind, with 
laughter and jokes at each ball. They played 
all day, both the artillery and the cricketers. 
The former during their innings that day, 
according to Prince Gortchakoffs report, bowled 
out 1500 Russians. The latter, in their more 
harmless game, had their reliefs, as well as the 
artillery. 

" Now, Smith, it's your turn to go in." 
*^ No, I must be off. I am for the trenches 
to-night, and have to dine first." 

Away he went to be bowled at by harder 
and heavier balls ; but with as light a heart, and 
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as complete an indifference in the one case as 
the other. 

Custom, certainly, rubs oflf all sali^t angles 
which astonish at first sight. I saw one game 
at cricket interrupted by a sudden call to arms. 
The Russians were expected to attack im- 
mediately in the front. On went shell-jackets ; 
ponies were imtied from tent-pegs; bridles 
hastily fastened: in one moment the whole 
troop were galloping madly in every direction 
towards their respective camps; and within 
twenty minutes every regiment was marching 
out under arms, eager for the attack, which 
never came. Four hours after, the game was 
going on again. 

The bombardment lasted with great intensity 
only two days. After that, there used to be 
heavy firing sometimes in the morning, and 
always in the evening and at night. It did 
not, however, disturb our sleep. The roar of 
big guns is a fine, exciting sound, and I used 
to miss it when it ceased. Heavy musketry 
is perhaps, however, still more inspiriting — it 
is so continued — it rolls along so grandly. It 
was in the early part of the night of the 18th, 
that I first heard it. The Russians annoyed. 
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by our rifles, turned out in force, and kept up a 
heavy fire on our advanced lines. G. and I gal- 
loped to Pathcart's Hill, but it was soon all oven 
A number of officers, who had been like ourselves, 
attracted to the spot, remained to look at the fire- 
works of shells and bouquets. The eflFect of a 
bombardment at night I should call, were I not 
afraid of shocking my readers, very pretty. 
Often after dinner, my brother and I used to sit 
at the door of our tent, enjoying a cigar, and 
watching the shells rise high into the air with a 
slow, steady motion, and after describing a curve, 
fall again to the earth like a spent rocket. As the 
shell turns upon its own axis during its flight, 
hiding and showing its fuse, the light from it has 
a flickering appearance. Seen at a distance, it looks 
more like a firefly than anything else. Sometimes, 
as you watch the glimmer in its descent, it changes 
into a sudden flash : a report from afar comes 
pealing on the ear, and you know the shell has 
burst innocuously, before reaching its goal. When 
a shell bursts in the air during the day, the eflfect 
is different. You cannot then discern the burning 
fuse, nor, from a distance, hear the peculiar noise 
the immense mass of iron makes in cleaving its 
way through space. Your first intimation that 
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a shell is up, is derived from seeing high 
aloft a sudden cloud of thick white smoke 
appear ; a few seconds after comes the report. 
The thick cloud hangs between you and the 
azure for above a minute, ere it gradually 
begins to dissolve and to mix with the trans- 
parent ether. A number of the Russian shells 
burst in this premature manner: their fuses 
seem not so good as our own. 

On the afternoon of Sunday, the 19th, G. 
and I, with two friends, rode out to see the 
scene of the Battle of Inkermann. This now 
forms part of the French right attack. The first 
impression produced by the long ride from the 
present extreme right of our English attack to 
this . point, is wonder at the rash confidence 
which attempted with so small a force to 
defend so extensive a line, and attack the 
fortifications in its front. The fearful hard- 
ships of our troops, the absence of a road, the 
neglect to fortify the exposed position of In- 
kermann — all is explained by the one fact, 
that twenty or twenty-five thousand men, 
with numbers diminishing every day, were 
called upon to do that for which double their 
mmibers would have been insufficient. Noble 

F 3 
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fellows ! they did it : against all attacks, those 
miles of ground were protected by a thin but 
impenetrable hedge of steel and devoted hearts. 
They did it — ^but at what a sacrifice ! Comfort, 
health, and life were freely offered up to their 
country — and the Englishman's sense of duty. 
Unfed, worn with watching and with cold, 
England's sons on that memorable 5th of 
November, equalled or surpassed the deeds of 
the historical three hundred at Thermopylse. 
In the gray dawn of that morning, how many 
an heroic deed was enacted, which eye nev^ saw ! 
The thick fog that wreathed around those lifeless 
forms on the damp earth could alone have told how 
gallantly they had fallen, how truly they had rea- 
lized their country's trust. Standing on the spot, 
methought I could almost see that small band, 
surrounded yet still victorious — I could almost 
hear the words, " Steady, Guards, be steady." 

A French gentleman whom I met at Con- 
stantinople, said he was at table when the aide- 
de-camp who carried the despatches to France 
after the battle, was describing the fight. 

" Les Anglais, Monsieur," he said, " ^taient 
adorables k Inkermann." 

A strong expression, but the heroism of that 
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day is beyond the reach of common language. 
The Russians too, fought well — ^better certainly, 
than on any other occasion during this cam- 
paign. There was fierce and dogged obstinacy 
on both sides. An officer who was in the thick 
of the fight, told me that, as the tide of battle 
flowed and ebbed, he had two or three times been 
obliged to withdraw his men, or move them to 
a fresh position. On the last occasion that he 
gave the order, several men remained behind. 
" We'll have it out here with them," they said 
to their comrades, " we won't move any more." 
At the next rush forward, their bodies were 
found ; they had fallen — but not alone. 

Many a Russian soldier too fought on that 
day with extraordinary courage. In some in- 
stances, this courage degenerated into brutality. 
Wounded Russians crawled along to fight it out 
on the ground with a wounded Englishman. 
The mere ascent up those steep hills in the face 
of an enemy showed great daring. But daring, 
rage and raki were all in vain. They were 
driven back, and, as it has been since ascer- 
tained, the victory and moral eflfect on the 
enemy were far more complete than was thought 
at the time. 
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From the field of Inkermann, we descended 
into the road that runs below its right point, 
and then turning oflf, went a little way down the 
wild ravine that leads to the present advanced 
French post, near the aqueduct. This aqueduct 
crosses the mouth of the ravine, where it de- 
bouches into the plain. After looking at it from 
above a short time, we turned off to the right, 
and going round a hill opposite to us, we at last 
reached its further side, and enjoyed a beautiful 
view of the valley of the Tchernaya. Oppo- 
site to us, across the valley, which here is 
narrow, were the rocks of Inkermann, above 
them the light-house, and on their rugged faces 
towards us, those mysterious caves, excavated 
by races now extinct. The whole sides of the 
hills here, bear marks of a people who dug out 
their homes in rocks, and recalled to mind an 
account we have all read of the ruins of Edom. 

As a contrast to the old city of caves at 
Inkermann, a French town of huts has arisen 
at Kamiesch. It is situated at the end of the 
harbour of the same name, and consists of a 
number of wooden houses, built on both sides 
of large commodious streets, each with its own 
name. Everywhere are to be observed the order 
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and regularity that preside over all the military 
arrangements of our gallant allies. In the har- 
bour a jetty projects out from the shore, along 
which ships are moored and unloaded with ease 
and quickness. There is a large workshop, or 
" Fabrique pour la construction d'^quipages 
militaires.'* Here, waggons, carts, &c., are 
made and mended. In a yard alongside, are 
hundreds or thousands of spare araba wheels, 
and within a similar enclosure on the opposite 
side of the road, arabas and carts in rows, ready 
for use. An enterprising Frenchman had lately 
arrived, to establish, at his own expense, as a 
speculation, a foundry, which shall melt down 
the numberless Russian cannon balls that cover 
the ground near Sebastopol, and convert them 
into projectiles suited to the size of the French 
guns. It is conjectured from the shiny appear- 
ance of many of the Russian balls, that they 
have been lately cast, probably from the iron of 
our own. Should the Allies succeed in making 
the Russian iron useful, and the siege of Sebas- 
topol on the north continue, the warlike game 
of shuttlecock may endure ad infinitum — pro- 
vided powder sufficient be forthcoming. 

The French road from Kamiesch is a fine 
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monument of labour and skill. It is well 
macadamized, and heaps of stones are laid on 
each side, at short distances, to repair any 
damage. This road aflFords a striking contrast 
to our own want of roads. It was a matter of 
surprise to any stranger, who had read and heard 
of all the misery endured by our army in the win- 
ter of 1854 — misery in great part owing to the 
absence of means of communication — that at the 
beginning of September, 1855, with the pros- 
pect of another winter in the field, no road or 
roads, properly speaking, existed in the English 
camp. One had been begun by the Army 
Works Corps, but this corps had many calls 
upon it, and but little time to complete all that 
was required before the winter. Instead of 
leaving England late in the summer, and in 
sailing ships, it should have been landed in the 
Crimea during the spring. The strength of 
our army was too much taxed by the daily 
trench work, to enable it to supply men for road- 
making ; but, to an ignorant civilian, it certainly 
appeared that, at any rate, a portion of the 
Turkish force, never employed in the trenches, 
might have been made available for this purpose, 
under proper superintendence. In India, very 
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good station roads are made by prisoners work- 
ing in irons. Surely, a free Turk could do as 
much as a fettered Hindoo. 

There is, of course, the railway ; and, at the 
various termini of the line, large iron commis- 
sariat stores were erecting, and to be erected. 
Still, from these termini to the various camps, 
roads will be required. Besides, was it prudent 
in a climate, and on a soil like that of the 
Crimea, to be entirely dependent on the railway, 
so liable, according to the opinion of many 
competent judges, to be injured, or washed away 
in parts, during the heavy winter rains ? 

The railway was protected by trenches (pro- 
bably now finished) on each side ; but those 
who have experienced a Crimean winter, doubt 
whether even these will be a sufficient safeguard 
against the floods *of water which pour down 
the sides of the hill, and inundate the plain 
below. 

These remarks may, perhaps, be thought out 
of place now, that, owing to the capture of the 
south of Sebastopol, and the consequent relief 
from trench work ; whole regiments are employed 
upon the roads, and means of communication 
promise to be abundant. Still, the very fact of 
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the thousands engaged in this work, is a proof 
hoW| at last, the authorities have recognized 
the existence both of the necessity, and the 
want ; and it mak^ one shudder to think how 
much of the su£Perings of last winter might have 
been repeated this year, had the French attack 
on the Malakoff failed. 

It is a curious sight, this Crimean railway — 
when you reflect that the sleepers are laid on an 
enemy's soil — that that great stationary engine 
was brought three thousand miles to puff and 
labour, not for calico and cotton, but for wide- 
mouthed mortars, and murderous shell. The 
railway has fixed its iron claws into the hide of 
the Russian bear, a standing insult to that arro« 
gant power. All the vaunted resources of the 
Czar could not prevent those fustian-jacketed, 
hob-nail-shod men, with passports unvis^'d 
by the Russian ambassador, from landing on 
his shores, and with spade, pick, and shovel, 
turning to the purposes of a man against him- 
self, the first, and hitherto most pacific of 
human discoveries. 

I was often surprised when in the Crimea, 
that the railway appeared so little used. Shot and 
shell it carried up, and to some extent commis- 
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sariat stores; but it might easily have been 
made far more available for general pur- 
poses. Long strings of mules would often be 
seen wearily plodding by the side of the railway, 
carrying up from Balaklava logs of wood on 
planks. As slowly they toiled along, the giant 
slept inactive, whose strength could have re- 
lieved them of all this work, and left them fresh 
for that which he was unable to do. What 
appeared to me wanting, was a large central 
depot on the railway, some five miles or so from 
Balaklava, where everything required could have 
been stored and easily got at. Wooden shops 
would soon have sprung up around such a depot 
and supplied, close at hand, the wants of the 
larger portion of the army. As it was, every- 
thing came from Balaklava or Kadikoi. The 
canteen-men sent down carts or mules to bring 
up their supplies, although the railway might 
pass within a hundred yards of the regiment for 
whose convenience and wants they catered. If 
an officer required a barrel of beer, or planks to 
board his tent with, he had likewise to send a 
b^t pony, pack saddle, mule, or cart to bring 
them up. For all private purposes, and some 
public, the railway was null, although not used 
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for the carriage of military stores the whole day, 
or even a large portion of it. However, all this 
may be, and probably is, better managed now 
under the intelligent superintendence of Mr. 
Doyne. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Kadikoi — ^Ita Stores and Shops — Plain Around — Smells and 
Carcases — Comparative Health of Armies — Eations — 
Soyer's Luncheon — ^Monastery of St. George — ^Down the 
Hill and in the Sea — Crimean Auction — ^Purchase of a 
Horse. 

Kadikoi> mentioned in the preceding chapter, 
is about one mile from Balaklava. It consists 
mainly of large wooden huts and stores, where 
the purchaser, with money sufficient in his pocket, 
may buy most things, from a bottle of blacking 
' to a tin of preserved turtle soup. You enter 
Booker*s large corrugated iron store. Five or 
six officers are there. One is trying to get a 
box of cigars into a pocket obstinately small ; 
another is dexterously loading the wallets of his 
saddle with two bottles of sherry in one, a 
Bologna sausage and a pot of strawberry jam in 
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the other. One buys a hunting whip, another 
a card-box of soap, and a third is getting rid of 
time and money together, by drinking soda-water 
at a shilling a bottle. Here, side by side, are gold 
watches and steel forks, sugar and potatoes, water- 
proof boots and Moore's preserved milk, cham- * 
pagne and strings of candles. It is a universal 
supplier. You find you want a hundred things 
you never thought of ; and the wisdom of Gold- 
smith's proverb, that " Man needs but little here 
below," is forgotten, till the smiling shopman 
hands you your bill, with Kadikoi prices affixed 
to each article. Opposite Booker's is Crockford's 
store, chiefly for wines and beer ; there are other 
shops also further down, and one or two small 
huts, aspiring to the dignified name of hotel. The 
gay, open caf& of Kamiesch, where the French- 
man sips his tumbler of absinthe and indulges 
in the national game of dominoes, are wanting. 
Mules and their drivers, swearing in Turkish, 
Greek, Italian and English, throng the street. 
Little red-haired, squinting Tartar boys watch 
eagerly for a horse to hold. In front of the 
shops, the road is lined by vendors of oranges, 
of apples, nuts, cold lemonade, &c. The blue 
gray of the Sardinian uniform, and the brick-red 
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of the French private's trousers, may be seen at 
the stall. It is a motley crowd. Heavy Turks 
and the light \itth fantassin of France, our jolly 
tars and stout soldiers, the large trousered 
Zouave, servants of various countries, and inde- 
scribables, such as Croats, Egyptians, &c., push 
and jostle each other. Every now and then, up 
comes a staff-officer on his well-fed charger in 
all the glitter of red waistcoat and gold lace, and 
opens his way through the press. 

The plain around Kadikoi, whether on the 
camp side or the Balaklava, reeks with smdils. 
Ascertain, as soon as you have descended from 
the ridge above, which way the wind blows ; and 
be careful to get to the windward of those dark- 
looking objects that stud the plain here and 
there. They are the bodies of cattle that have 
fallen and died. Those four little posts are the 
legs of a horse buried in too shallow a pit. His 
carcase is covered with earth, but his legs and 
head are outside, and however vicious he may 
have been in life, you had better give him a 
wilier berth now, than you would ever have 
needed to do then. 

I had occasion to visit the cavalry camp on two 
or three occasions. The shortest way to it lay to 
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the' right of Kadikoi, coming from the front, 
through one of the old vineyards, which are now a 
succession of holes. It was impossible to go very 
fast, although aware that an old horse on one side 
of the little path, and a starved bullock on the 
other, were awaiting you. There was nothing 
for it but fingers to nose, and muttered execra- 
tions upon the authorities who neglected such 
obvious sanitary measures. This neglect was 
the more incomprehensible, inasmuch as in the 
camps on the plateau, or even near them, an im- 
buried carcase was never seen. The sanitary 
regulations, moreover, referring to the men, were 
strictly enforced there. The French sacrificed 
to Cloacina anywhere in their neighbourhood. 
The consequence was, that the English camp 
throughout was far freer from smells than the 
French ; and perhaps, in some slight measure, to 
the same cause may be attributed the better 
health of our troops. Our men certainly suf- 
fered less from disease, during the summer, than 
the French. As far as I could ascertain from 
enquiries I made, the French, besides a larger pro- 
portion of dysenteries and other cases, had much 
more scurvy in their army. I believe — though 
I cannot on this point speak with certainty — 
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that lime juice was not generally supplied by their 
commissariat. They trusted to vegetables. 

Our men had lime juice regularly served 
out. It was remarkably good ; and mixed 
with water, sugar, and ration rum, (the best 
rum, by-the-by, I ever tasted) it made a 
pleasant and wholesome beverage, which is 
christened Crimean punch. I have said the 
rum was good, but the fact is, all the rations 
were good. The men and officers got fresh 
meat five times a week — staff-officers every 
day. The bread was given out twice a week. 
It was not whitened, as London bread, by 
alum, &c., but with its slightly-brown skin it 
was sweet, wholesome, excellent bread, as good 
as any man need ever eat, and far better than 
the first hotel at Constantinople supplied to its 
overcharged customers. The same might be 
said of the tea. I had bought the best tea I 
could get at Kadikoi ; but on getting ration tea, 
found this so much the better, that I gave the 
other to the servants. Our commissariat was 
greatly — and perhaps, to some extent, justly — • 
abused during the winter. Of late, however, it 
had certainly fed our army, as no army in the 
field was probably ever fed before, and the con- 
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dition both of men and horses did credit to the 
care taken of them. There had been, in fact, in 
this department, as in many others, a reaction, 
which, like all reactions, tended slightly to 
excess. The Zouaves often dug up the heads 
and feet of the slaughtered cattle, which were 
buried as parts unfit for the consumption of our 
soldiers. Some men always grumble. I was 
not astonished, therefore, to hear a few com- 
plaints — though they certainly were few — of the 
rations given. The meat in particular was 
found fault with, for the simple reason that it 
requires a little skill to cook even the plainest 
things. Those officers, whose servants had any 
knowledge of the culinary art, lived remarkably 
well. Onions and potatoes were easily procured, 
fowls, also ducks, and geese, at a moderate price. 
I entertain a most grateful recollection of certain 
soups, and Irish stews, made by a skilful hand 
out of ration beef or mutton. One of the best 
proofs that the army was well provisioned, was 
the flocks of sheep you met grazing on the 
steppes, which, but for the shining white 
tents near at hand, and the peal of distant guns, 
might have led you to fancy yourself on the 
downs of England. 
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Who can write of beef and mutton, and 
the culinary art, and not pay a passing homage 
to the King of that noble science ? 

On the 27th of August, the great Soyer gave 
a luncheon. The day was well chosen. Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe — come from Constantin- 
ople to represent the Queen — had inaugurated 
the morning of that day by the investiture of 
the Order of the Bath. 

The excitement of new honours may be 
supposed to create an appetite. A number of 
large iron cauldrons, whose contents bubbled and 
steamed in the most hospitable manner, con- 
tained sufficient to satisfy regiments of hungry 
men. Nothing had been used but rations. A 
large table was covered with plates and spoons 
continually changed. I tried three or four 
different messes. Each was so good, that I 
found it difficult to stop. 

" C'est etonnant, Monsieur Soyer," I said. 

" Eh, mon Dieu, pas du tout. Avec de la 
viande et des legumes, du sel, du poivre, et du 
Sucre, on fait ce qu'on veut." 

Generals Pelissier and Simpson were present. 
Soyer insisted on their becoming practically 
acquainted with the whole programme, and 
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carried them triumphantly through a course 
of stews, soups, pots-at^feu, and plain pud- 
ding. The three chiefs were the objects of 
every one^s curiosity. I could not help wishing 
that the other two might understand and 
manage their business as well as he whose 
talents we were there to test Soyer has shown 
himself a sensible practical man. His system 
of regimental cooking is simple and easy ; and, 
if acted upon, will ensure good food to the 
soldier, economy, and absence of waste. Plain 
camp cooking should henceforth be as much a 
part of a recruit's drill, as the goose step. 

One of the sights which an amateur is boimd 
to witness at the seat of war, is the Monas- 
tery of St. George. A ride of four miles from 
our tent took us there. Built on the summit 
of a high rock, it overlooks the sea. There is a 
small chapel, where the Russian monks, with 
hair curling all over their shoulders and backs, 
were performing mass. The little room was 
full to suffocation of English and French 
officers : three pretty Englishwomen, in riding 
habits, were also there ; but peeping in, I was 
glad to see that the monks kept thdr backs to 
the audience, and ran, therefore, no risk of mr 
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temiption to their devotions from the dangerous 
vicinity of bright eyes and good looks. Strolling 
beyond the chapel^ I heard voices and laughter, 
and turning round a comer, came suddenly 
upon a merry group sitting on the grass, under 
the shade of an umbrageous tree, near the edge 
of the rock. General Pellissier was giving a 
pic-nic to some friends of both sexes. As 
unfortunately I had not been invited, I re- 
treated as quickly as I came, to the tantalizing 
tune of popping champagne corks. I found 
my brother and two friends on the terrace. 
He had received, during our ride, a kick on the 
foot from my horse, and was unable to walk. 
This was annoying, as we had all in- 
tended to bathe, and had brought towels 
in the wallets of our saddles for that pur- 
pose. However, it could not be helped; so, 
leaving him to the tender mercies of a Russian 
family in the monastery, who kindly bathed the 
injured foot with hot water, we descended 
the steep face of the hill. The garden of the 
monastery extends the whole way down to the 
base. It is now neglected, the gates to it locked ; 
and a wall on the terrace is supposed to keep 
out the curious stranger. But walls can be 
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gou over, and we were soon sliding down the 
declivity. The telegraphic wire is laid along 
the face of this hill. The earth falling away 
has left it exposed in many parts, and to this 
strong iron cable we were indebted for rescue 
from more than one tumble. I only hope that 
the ejaculations we gave vent to, were not 
carried on to its terminus by the sympathetic 
chain our hands clasped. If so, the grave 
terms of some heavy despatch must have had 
unusual lightness and energy imparted to 
them, in the shape of sundry short and very 
English outbursts of feeling. At last, we 
reached the bottom and undressed. The Black 
Sea received us as children, instead of aliens, 
and after a delicious bathe we returned to our 
canvas home. 

Next morning, I found it necessary to look out 
for a horse for myself. 1 had been riding those 
of some kind friends, and feared taxing their 
good nature too far. The pony I had bought on 
our arrival, had disappeared on the morning of the 
first night we slept in camp. With a new English 
blanket and roller he was gone — seduced, pro- 
bably, by those bearded sirens who used to steal 
horses so cleverly in the Crimea. Luckily, 
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auctions were of every day occurrence, and 
horses very cheap. Whenever an oflScer dies 
or goes home, his effects are sold by auction. 
Prices, of course, are very arbitrary: clothes 
often sell for a mere nothing — saddlery, in 
general, for its full value. The goddess that 
presides at these sales, whatever her mytholo- 
gical name may be, is exceedingly capricious 
in her favours. A useful, but nameless article 
of bedroom furniture, such as Hadji Baba in 
England mistook for a punch bowl, fetched at 
auction £3, and probably cost originally two 
shillings. The sergeant who acts as auctioneer, 
stands in the midst of a circle of riders. 

After the " notions," as an American would call 
them, are disposed of, the circle opens and forms 
into Une, and the horse or horses are trotted up 
and down as the bidding goes on. The love of 
buying and selling is easily excited. It is by 
no means an unusual thing for an officer to buy 
the horse that is for sale ; another minute sees 
the saddle from the back' of his own steed removed 
to that of his new purchase, and his discarded 
horse trotted out for a bid and a knock down. 
I bought an old English charger for £20. But 
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1 was unlucky in my Crimean stable. The 
old horse went very well for two days, and then 
fell dead lame, in which state he continued till 
my departure. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

French Colonel of Artillery— Chaucer's Knight — ^A Oonrbie — 
French Breakfast — Conversation of French Officers — French 
and English Systems— The Trenches— The "Ping " of the 
Mini^ Bullet — Jack and Bill amusing themselves — ^Want 
of Knowledge of Bange — The Ovens — ^View Therefrom — 
Work in the Trenches — No Medal for that which 
deserves it Best. 

On the Marseilles steamer we had made the 
acquaintance of a French colonel of artillery. 
He was now in charge of the Grand Pare 
d'Artillerie near the French head-quarters. A 
more favourable specimen of a French officer 
it would be difficult to find — gentleman-like, 
agreeable, well-informed and quiet in manner, 
with one of those sympathetic countenances that 
attract at first sight. I used to think Chaucer's 
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description of a knight applied wonderfully well 
to "le Colonel Presto." 

" And though that he was worthy, he was wise. 
And of his port as meek as is a maid. 
He never yet ne villanie ne said. 
In all his life nnto ne manner wight : 
He was a very parfit gentil knight." 

This gentleman had asked us to ride over and 
breakfast with him some morning at ten o'clock. 
One day we went. The breakfast was laid out 
in a gourbie near the house ; for our friend had 
a capital wooden house, instead of a tent. What 
is a gourbie ? The word is an Algerian one, 
and the thing too. It is a bower of branches 
and leaves. A few thickish poles at the sides, 
and a few thin ones for the roof, form the 
skeleton of the gourbie ; many -leaved branches 
complete it. Such a bower admits the air, and 
excludes the sun, and is more cheerful than a 
tent or hut during the heat of the day. Almost 
all the superior French officers had gourbies. 
Pellissier's was very large, with windows in it. 
Of course, our English officers did not take the 
hint from their allies, and establish similar bowers 
for themselves. John Bull, more especially 
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John Bull in scarlet, is not an imitative animal. 
The breakfast was in the French style, with meat 
and wine. In the English camp, the great article of 
luxury for breakfast are eggs. The giver of the 
feast orders the hot water to be placed on the fire, 
and carefully depositing the eggs in his servant's 
joined hands, sends him out of the tent. With 
open watch before him, he cries out : 

" Are you ready. Jack ?" 

" All ready. Sir," from outside. 

"Then put them in." 

You begin talking. The eggs are forgotten. 

Ten minutes after, the horrid recollection 
flashes on you. 

" Jack — Jack, take them out." 

"Yes, Su-." 

And in they come, steaming, and as hard as 
stones. Not always, though. The kind colonel 
of the — th, whose hospitality we so often enjoyed, 
was as strict a disciplinarian with his eggs as 
his soldiers, and had them invariably done to a 
turn. But to return to the gourbie and its 
breakfast. There were present four oflicers, 
besides our host ; all men who had seen rough 
service in Algeria. In deference to the ignorance 
of the two English civilians, the conversation 
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turned at first on general subjects, but the bias 
was strong — ^too strong for a long restraint, and 
within a quarter of an hour, discussions had 
arisen on purely professional topics — on the 
merits of the Mini^, on the Russian shells that 
had caps instead of fuses — on the late battle, &c. 
I was struck, both on this occasion and others, 
by the invariable tendency of French officers in 
their intercourse with each other, to converse on 
subjects connected with their profession. I do 
not refer to " promotion," or the " last line 
step," but to matters of a military scientific 
nature. Such is not the case in our army. 
There are, probably, two reasons for the dif- 
ference. The French officer, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, has nothing but his sword to 
look to. His regiment is his home, and the 
army the object of his warmest attachment. 
Many of our officers enter the service as a 
gentlemanlike occupation for their younger years. 
They look forward to leaving it when tired of 
moving and of regimental life, or when the 
governor shall, in dying, leave his son the old 
estate. They are not domiciled in the army for 
good. Again, the French officer trusts, in a 
great measure, to his skill and knowledge to 
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bring him into notice, and ensure his rise. The 
English officer looks to patronage on purchase. 
If he has interest or money — well ; if not, the 
system acts like a damper, a dead drag upon 
efforts unrewarded, and knowledge without 
fruits. Our system gives us officers of a superior 
rank — of higher caste — and this has undoubted 
advantages ; but the French army must possess 
a larger aggregate of professional talent. Would 
it be impossible to imite in one the good of 
each? 

A visit to the camp before Sebastopol, included 
of course, a visit to the Trenches. There — 
behind those miles of parapet, and in those low 
ditches — how many thousands had died, as true- 
hearted and gallant men as ever fought their 
country's battles. Still, even now, did the God 
of War exact his daily sacrifice of blood. Every 
twenty-four hours' trench work was diminishing 
the effective force of the army by about 70 men 
killed and wounded. The French loss, greater 
on account of their near approach, rose to above 
200 a day. We obtained, by the assistance of 
a kind friend, passes to both English and French 
trenches. On the 22nd of August, we visited 
our left attack, and the right one four, days 
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later. At a little distance, the parapets and 
zig-zags look like low garden walls, built all 
over the undulating ground without any assign- 
able purpose, and without symmetry. The im- 
pression produced by a closer inspection, is as- 
tonishment at the enormous amount of labour 
expended. It took us nearly four hours to go 
over the whole left attack. Of course we did 
it leisurely, stopping to examine batteries, or to 
snatch glimpses of the town and Russian works 
from loop-holes between the stones of the wall, 
and by hasty peeps over the parapet. 

These parapets were, in many places, 
unpleasantly low for a tall man. Often, in 
walking through the Trenches, I forgot that 
Nature had made me long and thin, and raising 
my head, went on oblivious, till the sharp * ping' 
of a Mini6 bullet close to my ear, seemed to say 
in immistakeable tones, "Ware, six-foot-one," 
and made me duck my head obedient to the 
summons. I wished, on such occasions, I could 
have put the engineer, who built the wall, on 
stilts, and made him walk along his own trench. 
A rifle bullet has certainly an unpleasant ring 
in it. It whisks by you with a short, pert 
buzz, ended as soon as heard. The round 
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shot is a gentleman — he scorns to take you 
by surprise, and roars loudly at you, as he flies 
along, to get out of the way. The shell is still 
more of an honest fellow. At night he lends 
you his own torch as a guide. In the day-time, 
he proclaims the coming danger by a sort 
of soft, bird-like whistle, resembling a little 
the whistle of the common teal, called in some 
parts of England, "Blether-em-dicks." But 
the small rifle bullet is a little snob, who scru- 
ples not to take any advantage. He hits you 
without warning. Those he strikes, he strikes 
silently. Those only whom he has missed, hear 
his sharp, short cry of disappointment, as he 
passes by. 

At some points of the trenches, this ring of 
the Minie ball was a constant running accom- 
paniment to the noisier music of the heavy 
ordnance. Wherever our sharp-shooters amused 
themselves by firing at the embrasiu^es of the 
Redan, or Garden Battery, there, in answer, 
ping — ping — ping — every moment came the 
angry little Russian messengers. At the Ovens, 
the wall is low and uneven. On the day we 
visited the left attack, the Russians were expected 
to make a sortie on our lines, and the Trenches 
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were, in consequence, filled with men. Sitting, 
stooping, and half lying down in the trench 
fronting the Ovens, a group of them were prac- 
tising their skill as marksmen. There was 
generally a division of labour. Jack took a 
shot, while Bill peeped between two stones, and 
watched where the bullet hit. As it was dan- 
gerous to show one's head above the parapet 
for more than a second. Jack fixed his sight, 
rested the barrel on the wall, and suddenly 
raising himself, took aim, and fired. A good 
shot, i.e,y one that knocked up a little dust 
inside the Russian embrasure, was announced 
exultingly by Bill, while an unsuccessful one 
was either passed over in silence, or made the 
occasion for a laugh against Jack. The men 
seemed to think this shooting great fun. 

" Now, Jack, which is it ?" 

"Well, I shall aim this time at that 'ere 
right embrasure, that fired a gun just now. I'll 
put the sight up at a thousand yards." 

" I'll try eight hundred," says a man next to 
him. " I think that's about the range." 

It appeared to me that some good guide was 
wanted for the men to tell them the various 
distances. Boards might easily have been put 
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up in the trenches and parallels, indicating the 
range to different points. As it was, the soldiers 
indulged in shrewd guesses, but, of course, 
wasted some unnecessary powder. 

From the Ovens, we got an excellent view of 
that branch of the harbour just below them, and 
of a low Russian battery across the head of the 
harbour, called Strand or Creek battery. The 
Ovens are at the end of the hill, on which was our 
left attack. From this point, the ground abruptly 
descends^ both in front and to the left. In the 
hollow to the left, was the Cemetery ; and a little 
in front of that, the damaged and ruined houses 
of the suburb, entered and occupied, on the 18th 
of June last, by the gallant Royal Irish, the only 
regiment in either army whose attack that day. 
was successful. Beyond, again, rose the hill on 
which stood Sebastopol itself — the sight was a 
most tantalizing one. Less than two minutes 
would have sufficed to get upon the road below, 
and five more would have taken us into the 
town itself, and the best hotel there, if one yet 
existed. Instead of this pleasant, and but for a 
few obnoxious Russians, easy excursion, there 
we were, half lying on our stomachs, and staring 
greedily at the pretty-looking town, with much 
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the same feeling as a hungry beggar devours in 
imagination the pastry or fruit, from which a 
pane of thin glass alone separates him. With 
what a craving appetite, craving till it sickened 
from long fasting, our men must have gazed, day 
after day, upon those buildings and houses they 
might almost touch ! Nothing could have tried 
more the patience and temper of an army, than 
the work our troops had before Sebastopol — 
those long, long months of weary, uniform 
Trench duty. No rest — no respite ; if numbers 
diminish, the surviving must only toil the harder. 
At all risks the mill must be kept going, and 
its daily average number of victims thrown in 
to be ground to death. The public and the 
military authorities seem to have taken very little 
note of the constant danger and loss from Trench 
work. Medals and clasps are given for every 
battle and engagement. England shakes through 
all her borders with sympathy and horror when 
she hears of 2000 of her sons kiUed and 
wounded in one day on the field. She showers 
praise and distinctions on the surviving actors, 
and, in her gratitude, too often confounds with 
them the mere spectators. But her sympathies, to 
be thoroughly aroused, require the shock and crash 
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of contending armies. The silent destruction of 
the trenches is unheeded ; she half forgets those 
who have borne the heat and labour of the day, the 
cold, the wet, and the dangers of the night. Surely 
these men deserve some peculiar recognition of 
their services. A clasp is given for a gallant 
charge. Shall nothing reward the few survivors 
of the thousands who have perished in those long, 
narrow trenches, where Death has walked un- 
stayed, untired for eleven months ? Is danger the 
test which entitles to distinction ? Where such 
danger — where such slaughter — as behind those 
walls ? Take the average daily (and it is a low 
average) of killed and wounded at thirty ; one 
month of Trench work more than equalled the 
loss in any single battle. One month ! But 
some of these men laboured there, not for one 
month, but for months. Whole regiments have 
melted away before them in those ditches. Is 
endurance the test? Added to the suflFerings 
of the remainder of the army, the trench men 
endured want of rest, want of sleep, exposure to 
a bitter cold, which nipped their toes oflF as with 
scissors, to the burning heat which knocked 
them down on the death- couch of cholera and 
dysentery. Is courage the test? Ever ready 
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for action, they lined those parapets. How 
many sorties they repelled! How truly they 
defended those barriers behind which the rest of 
the army might sleep in peace ! How steadily 
and unflinchingly they approached step by step 
nearer to the enemy, and wound around him 
those folds from which he escaped at last only 
by retreat. And yet, in this, the greatest siege 
of all history, the troops to whom success is 
mainly owmg, on whom fell the hardest work, 
have no medal or clasp to which they can point 
and say, " This was a grateful country's reward 
for the months of suffering, labour, and patient 
coiu*age that took Sebastopol." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Uight Attack — Guards in the Trenches — ^Russian Shot — 
This Journal nearly lost to the Public — Soldier wounded 
— Officer Killed— Dinner — Cold and Sickness — ^Bide down 
to Balaklava, and Leave for Constantinople — Voyage 
Homewards — French Officer — Zouaves — Marseilles — 
General Opinion at Seat of War. 

The right attack was much the same as the 
left — the same long parallels, the same twisting 
zig-zags. The Quarries were the only part 
offering anything like a contrast. They formed 
a large open place, a sort of aristocratic square 
amongst plebeian alleys and lanes. There was 
nothing, though, as picturesque as the Ovens — 
those large caves in the hiU, with mysterious 
openings and stairs at the back. 

On the day we visited the right attack, the 
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Guards were in the Trenches. The soldiers 
generally, when there, used to sit down, reading 
and playing cards, or lie extended and asleep. 
In walking along, you had to be careful and 
pick your way among these recumbent bodies. 
Turning round a comer, we saw a blanket 
supported in front by a musket and a walking- 
stick upright, and behind by the wall, its ends 
being pushed between two stones. Such tem- 
porary shelters from the sun were common 
enough in the Trenches. The architect inside 
was generally asleep, or enjoying a pipe. From 
underneath this particular impromptu tent, we 
saw that four legs emerged, extended in the 
ditch. We peeped under when passing. Two 
oflBcers of the Guards were reposing — dust for 
their beds, and stones for their pillows. On 
seeing us, they got up, and shook from their 
gay uniforms the dust and dirt that covered 
them, and we then sat down, a jovial quartette. 
They gave us some sherry and water out of a 
tin bottle, and, in return, cigars were produced 
by us. We all smoked and talked for some 
time, to the tune of an occasional shell sent 
over our heads by our own batteries, on 
its distant mission of slaughter. At last it 
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was time to go : we shook hands and departed. 
At the twenty-one gun battery, we loitered a few 
moments to see one of the large monsters 
fired, and then asked our way out. 

" You can go over the open here, Sir, at the 
back," said a sailor of the Naval Brigade ; " there 
a'nt so much light now, and the Russians won't 
mind you." 

We stepped from the trench to the grass. 
G. was a little way ahead. As I left the trench, 
I heard another man say to the fellow who had 
directed us, " Why did you tell the gentlemen 
to go that way, Bill ? You know they'll be shot 
at." 

True enough. We had not gone twelve 
yards, when we heard the whistle of approaching 
shot. One ball passed a little in front of my 
brother, the other just over my head, striking 
the elevated ground some twenty yards to my 
left. I had heard some round shot go above 
us that day while in the Trenches ; I had also 
heard a good many tolerably near in camp, 
but the noise of this one passing so close, was 
quite a different thing. There was a sense of 
overpowering smash in the roar with which it 
rushed by, that impressed one strongly with 
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an idea of the power and force of these pro- 
jectiles. We were not at all slow or sorry to 
get off the open. The road to the Trenches 
often presented many sad sights. One day, 
1 saw a litter borne along, coming up. On 
going near, I found a soldier lying on his 
stomach, but talking as if nothing had hap- 
pened to him. He was quite a lad, only 
seventeen. He told me he was leaning against 
the parapet, when a shell fell before him and 
rolled back between his legs. It burst before he 
could get out of the way. His trousers and 
legs were all burnt : a piece of the shell had 
struck his bayonet in its scabbard behind him, 
had doubled it up nearly at right angles, while 
another piece had broken off two inches of the 
point, and inflicted a fearful wound on the 
lower part of his back. It was doubtful 
whether the point had been driven in or not. 
The poor boy said he was sure it had, and that 
he should not survive it. I am happy to say, 
however, that he eventually got all right again. 
On another occasion, I saw a litter brought up, 
covered with a cloak, and in front an officer 
walking. 

" Who is it ?" I said to one of the bearers. 
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" Oh, Sir, it's poor Captain , just 

killed in the Trenches, and that's his brother 
there in front." 

My stay in the Crimea was drawing to a 
close. On the 28th of August, we had a few 
friends dining with us in our tent. It was 
a cold night. I was sitting with my back 
to the open door. I felt the wind on my side, 
and presently a faintness and sickness crept 
over me. I got into bed and was soon fast 
asleep. About one in the morning, my brother 
and myself were suddenly awakened by a tremen- 
dous crash, the explosion of a French magazine 
in the Mamelon. It shook the tent like an earth- 
quake, and awoke sleepers even at Balaklava. 
I^^ found myself hot and feverish. Next morn- 
ing I was worse, and sent for the doctor of the 
regiment. The attack proved to be one of 
dysentery, with the usually accompanying fever. 
I stayed in bed till the morning of the 1st of 
September, when, with some difficulty, I rode 
down to Balaklava, and got on board a steamer 
for Constantinople. I believe my illness pro- 
ceeded from cold. I had been suflFering a little 
for some days. The wind at night used to 
penetrate in gusts under the side of the tent, 
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and force its way under my bed-clothes. The 
doctor lent me one of the common hospital 
blankets. It was, like most things I saw, a 
proof of the care with which our soldiers are now 
treated, for a better blanket you would find on 
few gentlemen's beds in London. 

I asked the medical man who so kindly at- 
tended me, various questions as to the state of 
his camp hospital. He told me he had merely 
to ask for anything he wanted, and it was at 
once given. The sick had every comfort, musquito 
curtains — not for musquitoes but flies — preserved 
milk and delicate white bread. I have already 
mentioned the excellence of the ration bread. 
It was not, however, considered sufl[iciently 
good for the sick, and a bakery at Balaklava 
prepared daily a quantity of the best white 
bread for the hospitals. I met once, when 
riding, the cart that used to bring it up. 

Eight days after I left the camp, while still 
sick at Constantinople, the French took the 
Malakoff, and Sebastopol fell at the end of a 
gallant defence of a twelvemonth. It was very 
annoying not to have seen the great consumma- 
tion. My brother, more fortunate, who had 
remained behind, was a witness of the whole, 
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and spent in Sebastopol the 9 th of September, 
the Sunday when Fort St. Paul blew up. 

On Tuesday the 1 1th, 1 left Constantinople, in 
the French steamer for Marseilles. We carried 
some two hundred and fifty sick and wounded 
French, of whom we lost five on our way. It 
was melancholy to see the poor fellows tottering 
about the deck. Melancholy also to see the 
officers, every one of whom was wounded or sick. 

There was one officer, a fine young fellow, a 
chef-de-hataillon ; he had three months' leave 
to get cured of wounds in both arms. His 
wounds were nearly healed when he came on board, 
and for three days he walked the deck, and 
smoked and chatted, happy at the thought of his 
approaching re-union with his wife and children. 
The fourth day there was a little pain in one 
arm — the next day in both. Hospital gan- 
grene had declared itself. From that time he 
got worse, and suffered martyrdom. I could 
hear each morning, while lying in my cot, his 
hard, stifled breathing, as the wounds were burnt, 
in the first instance by a hot iron, and afterwards 
by sulphuric acid. He was very bad when I 
last saw him at Marseilles, and the doctor 
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doubted if he would ever reach home. I trust, 
however, that native air, and his youth will have 
restored him to his family and his profession. 

This gallant officer was wounded at the battle 
of the Tchernaya, where the Zouaves so distin- 
guished themselves. I spoke to him and to 
other officers about this corps, with the view of 
ascertaining what causes combine to make these 
troops the flower of the French army. I believe 
the main reason to be, a strong esprit-de-corpSy 
called into play by a peculiar dress, a peculiar 
name, and a peculiar mode of recruiting. They 
are called Zouaves, from Zouaua, the name of a 
native Algerian tribe, of which the first battalion 
formed, was entirely composed. The native 
name remained after the native element had 
completely disappeared. They are now recruited 
from regiments of the line, (though I believe 
there is no direct prohibition against fresh 
recruits). The result is, they have no undrilled 
men amongst them, and no boys. The service 
is thus looked upon as one d' elite, and the 
Zouave is proud of his name and his corps. A 
strong party feeling of this sort, must be an 
additional element of strength in a regiment. 
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We do not make the use of it we might in our 
army. We have Irish, Scotch, Wekh and 
English regiments. Here is the principle. 
We interfere with it, by mixing up the races, 
and weakening the regimental feeling of 
nationality. Our Scotch regiments have Irish 
in them, our Irish and Welsh, English. 

Marseilles, when we arrived, was in a fever of 
excitement. The telegraph had brought the 
news some time before, and the inhabitants were 
already enjoying on the boards of the theatre a 
representation of "La Prise de Sebastopol" 
A great difficulty, at last overcome, was to get 
men to consent to be Russians. 

Marseilles now is almost England ; and here 
therefore end these few reminiscences of my visit 
to the seat of war. Events are still rapidly suc- 
ceeding each other ; and no one can foretell the 
end. At Constantinople amongst the Franks — 
almost everywhere amongst the French army — 
and with many men in our own, an impression 
prevails that the western shores of the Bosphorus 
will never see the French flag, or the eastern the 
English flag leave them. I trust and I believe 
that impression to be wrong. France and Eng- 
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land have undertaken this war for a noble cause ; 
they have pledged themselyes to purity of purpose 
and disinterested conduct ; and I will not suppose 
they could tarnish the glory of their victories by 
any underhand dealing, or substitute other, though 
they should prove remote dangers, for those they 
have in common averted. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Consultation in Tent — Effects of Illness — Wounds — Vessels 
leaving Balaklava — ^Various Statements — ^Encampment of the 
King's Dragoon-Guards — ^Burial Party — ^My Brother weaker — 
Proposal of Ambulance— Heavy Firing at Night — ^Presence of 
Strangers — A " Camper " — Its Effects — Soldiers deprived 
of Sleep — ^Bouquets of Shells — ^Expected Excavations in the 
Redan — Shooting Stars — Sevastopol by Shell-Light — Eide 
to Balaklava. 

On the morning of Friday, the 3 1st August 
1855, my brother and I held a consultation 
in our tent, with reference to our future plans. 
A period of three weeks had elapsed since 
we had pitched that tent. During that time 
we had seen most of the objects of interest 
to be found on the plateau before Sevastopol. 
We had learnt much of the nature and practice 
of a siege; we had witnessed a bloody battle- 
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field ; we had watched a violent bombardment ; 
we had followed the course of our trenches, and 
seen the effect of the Mini^ rifle at point-blank 
range. We had traced the field at Inkermann, 
and the charge at Balaklava; we had examined 
the French and English positions, and become 
habituated to the life of campaigners; we had 
our tents, our horses, and our servants, and we 
yet had time to await with patience the coup de 
grdce on Sevastopol itself, which everything 
seemed to presage would shortly put an end to 
the summer campaign. But, in my brother's 
case, illness was destined to interfere with this 
flattering prospect. He had been suffering fi-om 
Crimean fever and dysentery for three or four 
days, and was strongly urged by his medical 
man to go to sea; and much as I shrunk 
fi-om the idea of solitude, after our happy tent 
existence, one look at his weakened frame put 
a stop to any opposition. 

I had observed that the immediate effect of all 
illness in the Crimea was the sudden weakness that 
ensued upon every attack. There seemed an in- 
ability in the frame to oppose itself to the approach 
of disease ; and both in cases of fever and dysen- 
tery, a complete prostration almost immediately fol- 
lowed. The same effect so far as I could judge> 
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was not produced in the case of wounds. How- 
ever severe the trial which the frame had to en- 
dure, the body, if otherwise in good health, appeared 
to rise superior to the infliction, and the majority 
of wounds healed as rapidly in the Crimea as else- 
where. It is generally believed that the English are 
better able, than other nations, to withstand the ef- 
fects of foreign climates, from the great and sudden 
variations of temperature which we experience at 
home ; but I know not that the correctness of this 
belief has been verified in the Crimea, except, per- 
haps, by a comparison of our troops with the Sards. 
It is certainly true that the nights in the Crimea were 
incomparably colder than might have been expected 
from the heat of the day. When once acclima- 
tized by a regular service, every third or fourth 
night in the trenches, the constitution of many 
would become insensible to the change; but, at 
first, the occasional summons when the division 
was called out at two in the morning, and the 
consequent loss of rest for many hours, were 
sufficient to test the strength of most men, and 
I am inclined to think it was the exposure, more 
than the climate itself, which rendered the fr'ame 
so rapidly obnoxious to disease in every shape. 

In the afternoon of that day, I rode down to 
Balaklava to obtam a berth for my brother to 

H 3 
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Constantinople. The general arrangements of that 
harbour were well conducted. It was made to 
hold the greatest number of vesseb it could 
contain ; and, as far as I could judge, the load- 
ing and unloading of these vessels was managed 
as efficiently as the circumscribed space would 
allow. But there certainly might have been more 
regularity in the departure of vessels. I went on 
board the * Triton :' and Captain Heath being 
absent, I saw the secretary. The information I 
obtained from that gentleman was to the follow- 
ing effect: the 'Brandon' was to sail that day, 
but was completely filled; the *Imperatrix' the 
next day (Saturday), but she was equally full; and 
my brother could only go by the * Ottowa' on 
Sunday, for which vessel accordingly I obtained 
a ticket of passage. It was then three o'clock ; 
and I at once went on board the * Ottowa.' The 
Captain, who was the first person I met, curtly told 
me that he should sail that very evening at six. On 
seeing the purser respecting the cabin, and saying it 
was impossible I could go to the front, and bring my 
brother bade by six, he said they could not sail that 
night, and that we should be in time if we were 
there the next morning at nine. Relying on this 
statement, but sadly apprehensive of failure, I rode 
back disoirited enough; nor were my spirits raised by 
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the sight that met my eye as I approached the 
encampment (just under the main heights of Bala- 
klava Plain) of the King's Dragoon Guards. 

A small procession was being formed, in which 
the main objects that arrested the attention were 
two litters resting on the ground. On these 
litters were laid two human bodies, simply en- 
veloped from head to foot in a plain white sheet. 
The fatigue party, composed of those whom the 
dead had known best, were standing around. 
The officer, in the absence of the clergyman, was 
about to take his place in the front ; while on the 
other side of the beaten track, and not above two 
hundred yards from the tents where the deceased 
had lived and worked in the full vigour and bloom 
of life, were seen two hollows already scooped out 
by others of the regiment, who were standing as 
mourners, leaning on their spades around the lately 
thrown-up mould. 

The humble procession began to move, and as 
they passed before me across the grass-road, where 
I reined in my horse, and sat uncovered, the full 
voice of the officer, and the words, " I am the 
Resurrection and the Life," struck mournfully, 
and yet hopefully, on the ear, reminding one of 
the sorrow that would be felt at home for those 
two gallant spirits, and betokening that the Re- 
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surreotion would alike come, and the new life 
would equally be granted to those deserving of it, 
under any sky. The poor fellows were lowered 
to their last tabernacle, wrapt in that linen sheet 
which covered the entire figure, head and all. 
They are now numbered among the many heroes, 
whose spirits have passed from earth on that 
celebrated spot, and whose bodies form the bases 
of the little mounds, that speak so loudly the tale 
of the Balaklava Plain. 

On reaching home, (it was home while he was 
there) I found my poor brother in no degree 
better. Numbers of fiiends had come to wish 
him good-by, and conversation had increased his 
weakness. The Doctor pressed him strongly not 
ride down to Balaklava in the morning, and kindly 
offered to send a mule with an ambulance, on 
the opposite side of which, he amusingly sug- 
gested, I might ride by way of counter-weight. 
Notwithstanding my earnest recommendation of 
this proposition, my brother rejected it with the 
greatest disdain. The renown of having visited 
the Crimea rebelled against it. Unlike th^palm, 
that will only shoot forth its blossoms in sight of 
another palm, he averred that he was totally inde- 
pendent of even a brother's presence or aid, and 
after many a laugh at the projected ambulance, he 
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fell into his last night's sleep on the Russian soil. 
The following morning I was awakened at two 
by my brother striking a light. The firing had 
been very heavy during the night, and long after 
A — had again fallen asleep, I lay listening to the 
distant booming, on this occasion enlivened by a 
little musketry, which told its usual tale of a sortie. 
It was curious to observe how instantaneously 
musketry would arouse everybody, whereas the 
far greater noise of the cannonade never dis- 
turbed one's slumbers. But our proximity to 
the enemy had, long ere this, brought the nightly 
roll of casualties to a fearful pass ; and a severe 
loss of killed and wounded every twenty-four 
hours, made one listen to the musketry with more 
than usual earnestness. On this night, or the 
one preceding, poor Preston of the 97th was 
killed, a loss which I heard mentioned and re- 
gretted everywhere, for all seemed to know, or to 
have heard of him. As I lay listening, now to 
A's gentle breathing, and anon to the roar of the 
cannon, I could not help thinking of the strange 
chance which had brought us into the centre of 
the wondrous drama that was being acted around 
— a drama in which we could take no legitimate 
part. And yet, methought, whatever the influence 
might be upon an army on the march, the presence 
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of a few strangers during a siege is not produc- 
tive of ill results. The way we had been met 
and welcomed by everyone — by those who were 
perfect strangers to us — proved that there was 
pleasure in the sight of a new face and a fresh 
acquaintance, during the monotony of camp exis- 
tence. Moreover, the little that officers of one 
regiment or division are able to see of those sta- 
tioned at a distance, probably tended to increase 
the kindly feelings displayed to two strangers, 
who, much like a round shot, had fallen and 
settled in the middle of their camp. 

I was aroused from my reflections by the noise 
of one of these same round shot, which, from 
the moment of its leaving the gun, I knew by 
the sound of the explosion was destined to be a 
" camper.'' The shot so called were thus desig- 
nated from the fact of their being thrown as far 
as our camp, they were fired from guns sunk 
up to the muzzle in the ground, at a great angle 
of elevation, the distance traversed being between 
3000 and 4000 yards. The sound accompanying 
each discharge of these guns, as also the whistle 
of the shot itself during its long passage through 
the air, was quite peculiar. With one of these 
round shot traversing the space between Sevas- 
topol and yourself, and coming apparently directly 
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at you, it is not easy to fall asleep, until you 
have heard the * thud* which indicates its having 
run to ground. Whish ! whish ! came this shot ; 
and after successfully mounting the level of the 
hill in front of the Third Division; louder and 
more closely following each other, came every 
" whish" of that fearful engine. So well had we all 
learnt to calculate the distances and sounds, that I 
was pretty sure I could tell when it had passed suc- 
cessive regiments, and that they were consequently 
safe. Now the 50th regiment were free from that 
shot; now it was over the 18th; now it was 
making for the Fourth Division ; now it would fall 
in the hollow — no, it would mount part of the 
hill-side, and reach the 48th. The successive 
" whishes" rapidly increasing, finish in one long, 
continuous sound, which at last gives way to the 
sullen heavy noise of the passage of the shot into 
the earth. 

Being thoroughly roused, I got up, and strolled 
outside the tent. An officer was standing a few 
paces oflF, outside his own. 

" That came pretty close," said he, " I have 
heen watching those beautiful rockets and shells. 
I don't know that I ever saw so many in the 
air at once ; it only shows what abundance of 
men those Russkies must have, that they should 
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select a night when our firing is so very heavy, 
to recommence this camp amusement, which had 
entirely ceased during the past week/' 

The shot had fallen in the lower half of the 
48th regiment, about a hundred and fifty yards 
from where we stood, and fortunately without 
doing any mischief. 

" It has probably awakened a dozen or two of 
the poor fellows who are sleeping nearest to where 
it fell," said the officer ; " and that is not one of the 
least evils of these ' campers.' The men have but 
little time to sleep at the best ; and (as the Russian 
officer said in the armistice on the I8th of June) 
our commissariat cannot give us sleep, and the 
Russians will not leave us much. If war consists 
in making the foe uncomfortable, the Russians 
understand it as well as any nation in the 
world." 

"But they cannot sleep much more than we 
do," said I, as bouquets of shells, to which we 
both pointed, sprung into the air. 

" As for that," he replied, " I expect you will 
find, when at last we do get into that stubborn 
city, that they have bomb-proof receptacles for all 
their men, except those actually engaged with the 
guns. Their means of labour, and the apparent 
organization of those \neans are infinitely greater 
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than our own ; and, if the soil will admit (as it 
clearly will) of excavations in the Malakoflf and 
the Redan, do you think those excavations have not 
been made? Without those excavations, how 
would it be possible, when a dozen shells are 
falling, as now, into the Redan every minute, that 
explosions should not take place ? if large reliefs 
are brought into the Redan, how could they possibly 
survive ? You may rely on it, we shall find 
that a small army may be lodged — ay, and fed 
there ; and that reliefs in small numbers can be 
continually supplied, as they are wanted, at the 
guns and embrasures." 

How correctly he. foretold the truth, any one 
who saw the Redan ten days later can bear witness. 
Meanwhile, it was a lovely spectacle, that bombard- 
ment by night. It was not light enough to pale 
the fire of the shells, and as they rose, either in 
bouquets or singly, it was yiteresting to hear my 
companion, who had often watched them before, 
dilate on the battery that fired, and on the range 
and aim of each of those messengers of death, 
sending forth its intermittent light, as it rose and 
fell again on the dark masses below. The prettiest 
effect was produced by the shells that went the 
highest. The stars were full and shining, and 
sometimes, as you looked upwards, it seemed as 
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if one fixed star which suddenly caught the eye, 
began to glide from its pride of place, and separ- 
ating itself from its companions, to sink slowly, glit- 
tering the while, till you saw it was not a star, 
but an earthward bound minister of death. Then 
again, when you observed a shell of highest range 
commence its flight, it was curious to watch how 
almost vertically it rose, and after holding com- 
mune with the stars, and being stationary for a 
short space of time, it appeared to descend so 
near where it had risen, that it told a fearful 
tale of the proximity of those enemies, that might 
be said to be fighting hand to hand. 

'*How lovely they look," said my companion. 
" You could almost fancy you hear the * twit twit' 
they make as they descend. But here comes 
something we are sure to hear," he added, as 
another * camper' was let loose upon its prey. 

" I wish that fellow was down," he said, after a 
pause, as it approached : " it plays the devil with 
our fellows' sleep. Oh ! it is a shell !" he added, 
as it burst high in the air, just above the 
range of hills forming the edge of the plateau 
looking down on Sevastopol. " Gunnery has not 
yet been brought to such perfection that a shell can 
be thrown as far as a round shot, and the great 
majority of those they send up here, burst just 
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aoout where that one did, doing no harm to any 
one. I don't think they can trace them to where 
they hurst, or they would give up such senseless 
and expensive amusement. But if you attend your 
brother to Balaklava to-morrow morning, you 
should go to bed, you will have other opportunities 
of witnessing the tragedy of Sevastopol by shell- 
light." 

At five we were called, and by six o'clock I had 
contrived to send off the four servants with the 
horses and luggage. After breakfast, A — and I 
started together. Our pace, of course, was con- 
fined to a walk, and we had already reached the 
plain of Balaklava, when it was found that A's 
race-glass, which it was my duty to have brought 
slung over my shoulder, had been left behind. 
He would have no glass on board ship, if it were 
not recovered. I was obliged to leave him to go 
on alone, and galloped back. When the full speed 
of my animal again brought me to Balaklava, I 
found A — seated on a sloping bank by the 
Ordnance wharf. It was eight o'clock. " Alas !'* 
said he, " the ' Ottowa ' is gone." 
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CHAPTER 11. 

The * Imperatrii* — ^Amateur Trayelling — ^Inkermann — ^Road to 
the Front — ^Balaklava Bidge — ^Batteries on the Heights — ^Fire 
from Russian- Batteries — Field of Inkermann — The Battle- 
Fatal Error of a Russian General— Meets of the Battle -^ 
Probable Result of an Assault on the City — Doubtful 
Success of such an Assault in September, 1854— Zouave Band. 

Thus, of the three individuals, the secretary to 
the harbour-master, the captain of the vessel, 
and the purser, who had respectively told me the 
hour at which the vessel would sail, not one was 
correct. We now heard on board the * Triton/ 
that the * Ottowa' was still outside the harbour, 
and, accordingly, stowing the servants and lug- 
gage into a boat, we proceeded out to sea. After 
rowing in succession to all the large steamers, 
and finding no signs of the *Ottowa,' we re- 
turned to the * Triton.* It happened that the 
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captain of the * Imperatrix/ who was to sail that 
day, was on board the * Triton/ with Captain 
Heathi and on his representing that he would 
make up a sofa-bed expressly for my brother, 
Captain Heath kindly altered the ticket of 
passage, and we again sallied forth, and ere 
twelve o'clock were safely on board. 

A — lay down on the deck, and soon felt better, 
and with his revived spirits, his cheerfulness re- 
turned. On his mentioning that he should like 
to return to Marseilles in the * Jourdain,* a gen- 
tleman standing close by, told us that the 
* Jourdain' was to sail from Constantinople on the 
following Monday. 

" Are you sure of that ?" I asked. 

" I came out in her last Monday," he replied, 
" and I am told that she always stays a week/* 

"And are you going back so quickly?" said 
my brother. 

The same question had crossed my mind, and 
curiosity made me examine the speaker more 
attentively. He was a short thick man of very 
mercantile, or rather, Manchester build and man- 
ners, and his accent and mode of delivery betrayed 
still more his residence and kind of life. But 
what struck me the most was his peculiarly 
neglected guise and dress, and his unwashed 
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and unpresentable appearance. It was not that 
he carried a thick stick with a big top, and 
eschewed gloves, and thereby looked, as Dickens 
says, like a "dissipated Robinson Crusoe,'* for 
few wore gloves in the Crimea, but it was that 
his general appearance betokened a fashionable 
counting-house clerk, who had rusticated in a 
desert island for a fortnight, without changing 
his clothes. I presume, he either saw curiosity 
depicted in our faces, or he longed to tell his* 
adventures, for he proceeded to narrate them, 
alike garrulous and unasked. 

" Well, if ever there was a confounded place," 
he said, " this is the most confounded ; and for 
my part, I have had enough of it. I'd never 
recommend any one, who calls himself an 
'hamateur,* to come out here. It is enough 
to disgust any man, at all accustomed to 
civilized life. Why, I'll just tell you what 
has happened to me and two friends of mine, 
who are here somewhere on board. We started 
from the North of England, and, determined 
to make the most of our time, and see 
Sevastopol as it should be seen, we came 
over France at some little expense. From 
Marseilles we came in the 'Jourdain,' and if 
you have travelled by her, you know that is 
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not done for nothing, and we arrived at Con- 
stantinople last Monday. There is not much 
to see in that dirty town, and so we only staid 
there twelve hours, and on Tuesday we started 
in the French boat to Kamiesch. There we 
arrived the day before yesterday, and we thought, 
of course, we could put up somewhere. But 
would you believe it, there's not an hotel in the 
whole place !" 

"Why, you did not expect an hotel, did 
you ?" said I, laughing. 

" Not a grand hotel," he replied, " with a 
court-yard and pillars, as you find in Paris ; but 
some place where a traveller could rest. What 
made it worse was, that we could not one of us 
speak a word of French ; and we brought 
nothing whatever with us, as we expected to 
lodge somewhere." 

*' And what did you do ?" I asked, interested, 
in spite of myself, at the naivetd of the nar- 
rator, and the new phase of an amateur ex- 
pedition to the war. 

" Why, we thought the English would be 
sure to manage things better than that; 
and so we paid a boatman to bring us down 
to Balaklava. We arrived here the night be- 
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fore last; but as for an hotel, there's nothing 
of the kind. Balaklava is twenty times worse 
than Kamiesch. You can get something to 
eat tJiere; but here, you can get nothing on 
earth of any kind or description. You can't 
get a horse for any consideration, unless you 
buy him; and without a horse, you are as 
helpless as a child. Then, no one will do 
anything for you, though you offer to pay — 
every one is too busy ; and unless you know 
some one in the army, you must shift for your- 
self—even for your very food. No wonder that 
everything was a failure last winter. God help 
such dreadful management 1" 

"And did not your condition improve after 
Thursday night ?" I asked. 

" Improve !" he continued, in spite of, I 
fear, our too unrestrained laughter ; " why, we 
have not one of us had our clothes off since; 
we have not been under a roof since; we have 
hardly had anything to eat. We slept under 
a hedge on Thursday night, and again last 
night. We did manage, yesterday, to walk up 
to the front and back; so that we can just say 
we have seen Sevastopol: and we have all 
three, this morning, paid our fares back to 
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Southampton direct by this very steamer. Oh ! 
any man's a fool who is not in the army, and 
comes out to Sevastopol !" 

And so saying, without waiting to listen to 
the thanks which we, notwithstanding the 
severity of his final sentence, were willing to 
tender him for his interesting account, he marched 
off to his two companions, whose appearance, 
like his own, precluded the possibility of our 
not putting faith in the details of his unvar- 
nished tale. That day week, Sevastopol was 
attacked and taken ! 

I staid with my brother till the vessel was 
about to sail, and then went on shore ; and after 
resting on the homeward route, at the Cavalry 
camp, and making two separate luncheons (there 
is no refusing these pressingly preferred luncheons) 
I reached the plateau above the Balaklava plain, 
and turned my horse's head to the right, in the 
direction of Inkermann. 

Inkermann ! what feelings that name evokes ? 
What a page of England's story is centred in 
that little word ! What Thermopylae was to a 
Spartan, Inkermann will ever be to us. We 
are not an enthusiastic, nor even an imaginative 
race. The same qualities had not much sway with 

I 
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the Lacedemonians. We are eminently practical, 
and probably as fond of terseness in action and 
in speech as the Spartan was of his monosyllables. 
We do not carry our love for the name and the 
attributes of glory far enough ; in fact, the word 
is half ignored among us ; and, as in the Wellington 
despatches, is exchanged for *duty.' But, even 
among us, some recollections will make the blood 
stir more quickly — kindle the eye into unwonted 
brightness; and, as I approached that spot, I recalled 
to mind the expression of the French soldier in the 
well-known picture of the Highlanders, " Ces 
soldats-l& ne reculent jamais." 

The nearest and most frequented road from 
Kadikoi to the front, was a bridle-path of grass that 
ascended the main plateau about mid-way between 
its two extremities, and, after passing a regiment 
of Zouaves and the encampment of our own Guards, 
led directly up to Cathcart's Hill. At the point 
where this path ascended the plateau was a small 
battery guarded by a few Turks, who upon every 
occasion on which I saw them looked as if they knew 
there was but slight expectation of the battery being 
used. The ridge of this main plateau runs nearly 
north-east and south-west, and the greater portion of 
it has a second plateau, or ledge, extending along the 
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entire length to Inkermann, and a short depth 
below the top. I rode along the lower ledge, and 
ultimately returned along the upper one. 

Upon the lower ledge was situated a small battery 
of three guns guarded by the French, and com- 
manding the plain between the plateau and the 
Tchediuchine Heights, and at the extremity of the 
lower ledge, (where the plateau turns sharply to- 
wards the north, and the Inkermann Heights begin) 
was another and a very powerful battery, com- 
manding the valley, and directly facing the opposite 
Mackenzie Heights. From the right face of this 
latter battery, which looks to the Traktir Bridge, 
the French poured rockets into the advancing, and 
subsequently into the retreating Russian columns 
during the battle on the 16th of August. The 
eflfect, had the morning been clear, would have 
been very grand, as the depth of the valley below 
enabled you to see the Russian army from one 
extremity to the other ; and the result of each 
successive rocket would have been distinctly visible. 

During my examination of this battery, the 
Russians fired several times from a battery 
stationed on the Mackenzie Heights, and nearly 
opposite to where I stood. The fire was directed 
against the most western of the mounds which 
lay below, and which, rising in Balaklava plain 

I 2 
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are called the Tchediuchine Heights. The range of 
the shot did not extend to the top of the mound, 
where a large French encampment was placed; 
but each shot in succession struck either at the 
foot, or a third of the way up. 

When I had examined the battery, I ascended to 
the upper ledge, and again found myself at the 
extremity of the extensive plateau. It is easy to 
understand the formation of the ground here. As 
you look northward, the plateau consists of a gently- 
rising ground, of breadth perhaps of a quarter of 
a mile ; and at the extremity of the rise, there is 
a long low earthen parapet, extending along the 
entire breadth of this portion of the ground. On 
the right, or Tchernaya side of this parapet, is the 
position of the old Mud or Guards' battery, now 
converted into a powerful battery. On the further, 
or northern side of this parapet and battery, the 
ground slightly slopes again for four or five hundred 
yards, and then again rises in like proportion ; it 
then maintains very much the same elevation 
(broken up, however, here and there), till it reaches 
the heights dose to the Sevastopol Harbour on 
your right, and the Careening Bay, directly in 
your front. 

It must, however, be borne in mind, that the 
breadth pf this extent of ground is very much 
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contracted at one particular spot. Following the 
same view as above, and looking from the parapet 
towards the Careening Bay, you observe that at 
the point where the descending slope closes, and 
the gentle ascent begins, there is on the left the 
commencement of a deep and wide ravine, which 
is the Careening Bay ravine ; and at the same 
point there is, on your right hand, the commence- 
ment of another ravine, which runs down between 
very precipitous cliffs, to the Tchernaya valley, 
where it debouches only slightly to the westward 
of the Inkermann caves. This latter ravine was 
spanned at its lowest point, by a very pretty 
bridge on arches, which carried the aqueduct over 
it, and was usually calkd by the English, the 
Aqueduct Ravine ; and by the French, the 
Ravine des Zouaves, 

Now the main portion of the Inkermann battle 
was fought on the ground extending between the 
long low parapet, and a line drawn to join the 
Aqueduct and Careening Bay Ravines. The 
English, of course, were on the parapet side, the 
side on which we have approached. They were 
drawn up in line on the top of this slight slope 
for a considerable length. On the proper right, 
and where the Sandbag Battery now is, was the 
Mud or Guards' Battery, which was taken and 
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re-taken so many times. It was here that their 
right flank was attempted to be turned during 
so many hours^ but without success. Along the 
line of this parapet that small handful of men, 
cold, benumbed and unbreakfasted, during that 
misty November morning, kept at bay the entire 
Russian force, of seven or eight times their 
number, and, when out of ammunition, broke 
their muskets, and flung stones at their invaders, 
till the approach of Bosquet and his [troops 
enabled French and English to charge down the hill 
and the ravines together, and to close that memo- 
rable fight by the entire rout of the Russian army. 
To the undaunted bravery of those eight thousand 
Englishmen, the Russian General might well have 
applied the words of the courtier of Louis XVIII., 
illustrative of Napoleon's return fit)m Elba : " Ce 
qu'il y a d'affi*eux en tout 9a, c'est que cda est 
superbe.** 

The Russian force had approached in two grand 
divisions. The left one, which was the 11th 
division, under General Paulow, had mounted 
the Aqueduct Ravine, and on reaching the 
summit, had been deployed correctly over the 
entire ground (to the right and left of the ravine) 
extending at last (on their right as they mounted, 
to the Careening Bay Ravine, and hence covering 
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the entire space which the Russian army occu- 
pied during the fight. This was according to 
instructions, and was well devised, and equally 
well carried out. The artillery attached to this 
division was posted just where the ground is 
highest, and directly facing the long slope where 
the parapet now runs. 

The other division, the tenth, under General 
Soimonow, ascended by the Careening Bay Ravine. 
His instructions were, on reaching the asoenl;, 
(which he was not to do till the battle had already 
commenced, by the attack of the other division,) 
to deploy his entire division on the left of the 
ravine. The latter words were intended to imply 
the left of the ravine as you follow its course, like 
that of a river, down to the Careening Bay, 
which would, of course, be on the right of the 
General as he came up ; but Soimonow fell into 
the v^y natural mistake which the words are 
calculated to produce ; and to that error we may 
probably attribute, if not our subsequent existence 
in the Crimea, at least the main portion of our 
success on that day. 

The ground on Soimonow's right, as he as- 
cended, extending far away to the very centre of 
the plateau, in a wide, unbroken level, would have 
allowed his entire division to be brought into 
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action on our proper left and front, and, inasmacfa 
as they were perfectly unmolested in their march, 
we should have been obliged to endure an open 
fight with far inferior numbers, along the whole 
extent of our lines. To this may be added the 
probable eflfect of the surprise, which the attack 
assuredly was. Those in the Crimea, best able to 
judge, with whom I talked on the subject, were 
unanimously of opinion that the mere numerical 
strength of that division must have overpowered 
our small band if alone ; but that, probably, with 
the French, we might have been able to hold our 
own. 

Soimonow's mistake was, however, fatal to the 
Russians. He marched his immense force on to the 
very narrowest spot of ground in the whole extent 
of the battle-field — the strip between the Aqueduct 
and Carenage Ravines. This was already occupied 
by the greater portion of the other division actually 
engaged in the battle, and the density of the fog, 
which almost prevented our regiments and brigades 
from seeing each other, precluded any counter-com- 
mand being given to Soimonow's division, and like- 
wise the possibility of any separation of the troops, 
a portion of whom might otherwise have been 
marched round the head of the Carenage Ravine, 
to what was really open ground. The confusion 
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that triumphed under that shroud of mist may 
be better imagined than described. When it was 
found impossible to rectify it, nothing could be 
done but to bnng up large masses of the troops 
in column, and hence the continuous and inces- 
sant attacks which our Guards and Line so won- 
derfully resisted on that day. 

The joint charge of the two nations was made 
down the gentle slope, and also down all the 
approaches to the Aqueduct Ravine. About two 
o'clock there was a distinct retreat of the whole 
Russian army, but it is not generally known how 
nearly that retreat approached to a rout, and how 
completely we had damped the spirits, and en- 
dangered the very existence of that immense force. 
Prisoners taken subsequently, all concurred in 
stating, that the defeat was attended with conse- 
quences, only incident to a complete rout. Every 
portion of the army was dispersed — soldiers wan- 
dered about alone or in knots, over the country. 
Sevastopol was almost deserted — plunder and 
rapine — want and destitution were the order of the 
day. The storm which followed within a week, only 
helped to make the condition of the army more 
pitiable ; and any well-organized attack upon the 
city at all points would probably have carried it 
by a coup-de-main. I believe the Russians 

I 3 
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admit that there were two occasions when we 
might have assaulted the city with some hope of 
success. The one after the battle of Inkermann, 
the other on the morning of the bombardment, in 
April, 1855, when the army had been withdrawn 
from the city, in anticipation of an assault on the 
heights, and Sevastopol was defended by only 
8000 men. Whether this be so or not, the 
better opinion seems to be, that no such attack 
would have been attended with success, when we 
first approached Sevastopol in September, 1854. 
Whatever was the state of the Russian defences 
close to the town — and it is impossible to suppose 
that they, at least, were not efficient — the ships 
alone, which could have been all ranged up in the 
southern harbour, must have prevented us either 
succeeding in an attack, or remaining in the town 
if successful. It was only after a considerable 
advance of our works, that we drove the ships 
out of the southern harbour, and in the first 
instance, we had no metal that we could oppose 
to them, or even bring to bear upon them. Until 
it was shown that our fleet could enter the har- 
bour to cope with theirs, any attempt to take the 
town must have resembled an attack on large ships 
by small boats, with the simple difference that 
the boats could not approach close to the ships. 
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It is possible, however, that an assault after the 
battle of Inkermann, or on the later occasion, 
might have been attended with success. Our 
batteries had opened, and new ones were ready 
to open. The Russian ships — on the later occa- 
sion, at least — were in the great Inlet, and not in 
the Southern Harbour. The army was disor- 
ganized or reduced to a very small number, and 
the Russians must have begun to learn that 
they could not hope to raise the siege, and that 
the city must be taken some day or other. From 
the still-continued and constant discussion of this 
question, it would appear to have lost none of its 
interest. The consideration of it is, of course, 
entirely speculative, but when the repeated asser- 
tion is made, that we ought to have taken the 
south side of Sevastopol after Alma, by a coup- 
de-main, I reply, that from aU I have heard, the 
thing would have been impossible during the 
existence of the Russian fleet, and its continuance 
in the Southern Harbour. 

I returned to camp through the French lines, 
by the road that. passes the well-known windmill. 
Not far from this, is the theatre of the Zdruaves, 
where I heard their admirable band playing to 
a large and attentive crowd. The French certainly 
deal with the disagreeables of war better than we 
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do. How wisely do those in power appeal to the 
strongest feelings of their countrymen I Few things 
exemplified Napoleon's peculiar fitness for the 
government of France more than his remarkable 
opinion on the policy of the Directorate, " Ceci ne 
pent durer, ces Directeurs la ne savent rien faire 
pour rimagination de la nation.'* 

What a striking group did that motley mass 
present, which was gathered around the Zouave 
band ! Almost every variety of nation and uni- 
form — almost every type and form of face and 
figure — the earnestness that betokened the old 
campaigner — the vivacity of the young officer that 
had just come out — the distant circle, like a frame 
to the picture, of those on horseback — the merry 
smile of the vivandi^re — the sparkling brilliancy 
of the music — and above all, the earnest look which 
could be read in many a face, of dangers to come 
and glory to earn, made me dwell on the entire 
scene around as the most picturesque and enliven- 
ing of any I had seen in the Crimea. 

At eight the music ceased, and the merry crowd 
dispersed. I rode home with an officer whose temper 
seemed but little in accordance with that of the 
scene we had left. He was conscious of nothing 
enlivening in the music or the crowd. The cam- 
paign was too grave a thing for him to find even 
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any transitory merriment under it. I reminded him 
of the Turkish proverb, "The veil that covers 
futurity is woven by the hand of mercy." But he 
would not admit its application. He was one • of 
those gloomy spirits who will foreshadow danger 
behind that drop-scene which no mortal can raise. 

" But you will admit," 1 said, " that apart from 
you or me, that crowd, in the abstract, is a merry 
scene." 

" Yes," he answered, " for so solemn an occasion, 
it 15 a merry scene." 

1 could not help thinking that the solemnity of 
that identical moment existed chiefly in his own 
imagination, and that the French rightly adhered 
to the merriment alone ; and I thought of the eccle- 
siastic in Baron de Holberg's interesting journey, 
whose appointment to some high station depended 
on his thinking the sun to be triangular. After 
many attempts so to see it, and the failure of every 
attempt, he thus addressed the more lucky eccle- 
siastic, who had obtained the appointment : 

" How could you attain to the conviction of such 
a form ? As for me, look at it any way I would, 
it always seemed round." 

**It certainly must be confessed," replied the 
other, "that, for a triangular body, it is very 
round." 
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CHAPTER III. 

Victoria Redoubt — Careening Bay Ravine— The Mamelon Vert — 
Russian Fire — ^Picturesque Seenery — ^Encampment of Zouaves 
— Outlying Picket — ^^Half-buried Corpses — Batterie du Phare 
— ^Rocket Battery — ^Probable Success of Attack on North 
Side—French Rifle-Shooting — A Good Shot — An Artillery 
Dinner. 

I BEGAN to ^hink that I should lose all chance of 
seeing Tchorgoum and the more distant spots of 
interest ; and, accordingly, on the 3rd September, 
proposed to M., one of General Markham's aide-de- 
camp's to make an excursion in that direction. On 
consideration, we determined to give the entire day 
to it, and M. agreed to call for me the following 
morning at six o'clock. There heing, however, 
still four or five hours left of a lovely afternoon, 
I determined to pass them in visiting the extreme 
right of the French position, and about two o'clock 
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started in company with three officers in that 
direction. 

We first rode past the right picket house to 
the Victoria Redoubt, from whence is obtained that 
which is, probably, the finest view of the harbour, 
town, and fortifications. Immediately on the right 
of the slope, on which stands this redoubt, is the 
celebrated Careening Bay Ravine, down which I rode 
with one of my companions. A very winding and 
declivitous road brought us, ere long, to the first 
French outpost. Here I produced my French 
order, which enabled us to pass. The ravine was, 
like all others, almost paved by round shot and ex- 
ploded shells, through which our wary horses 
picked their way, at a pace sometimes fast, and 
sometimes slow. We passed on down the narrow 
path between mountains that, as the ravine became 
deeper, of course looked higher and higher, and at 
the end of a mile, we reached the second French 
picket. Here we were still more closely examined, 
but the pass was good for any place, and being 
warned of the great danger attendant on a further 
advance, free space was made for us, and on we 
went. The valley became more romantic, and of 
course more interesting, from the amount of danger 
incurred; but, in truth, it was striking enough 
without that. The high wall of hill on each 
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side was studded with a number of caves, each 
of which had been appropriated by the Zouaves to 
some purpose, and were evidently safe retreats for 
the performance of any of their minor duties, such 
as the preparation of food, or the washing of 
clothes. These caverns, towering above our heads, 
and filled with picturesque Zouaves, who peeped 
out at us as our horse's hoofs resounded on the 
hard road, gave an aspect of romance to the valley ; 
and this effect was still further heightened by the 
passage itself being a narrow path, along the side 
of the bed of a dry mountain torrent. 

Shortly after leaving the 2nd picket, we came on 
a gorge which made its way up and through the 
hill on our right to the plateau above. Upon the 
edge of this gorge, and on the portion of the 
plateau projecting over the ravine where we stood, 
was fixed the well-known French battery, the Ma- 
melon Vert. Here we began to observe signs of 
the danger the kindly Zouaves had pointed out. The 
battery was firing very regularly, and of course drew 
a corresponding fire. A great number of round 
shot struck the sides of the ravine, and also the 
sides of the gorge behind the battery. As we stood 
at the angle formed by the ravine and gorge, and 
could gather the direction whence the shot came, 
from the manner they struck the earthy it seemed to 
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US as if the batteries directly facing the one in ques- 
tion — namely, the Little Redan, and those on the 
land, which the French called '* La Pointe " — had 
the range of the Mamelon Vert to perfection. But 
the Mamelon itself being just sunk under a slightly 
rising ground, the^ great majority of the shot passed 
over the heads of those within it, and impioged on 
the bank of the gorge behind. On the other hand 
the shot fired from the Russian batteries on the 
north side, seemed very wide. They either struck 
in front of the Mamelon Vert, or came over the 
battery, and sometimes even over the ravine where 
we were standing. One of the guns forming the 
French battery, was slung in the air, and pointing 
almost vertically upwards. We waited a long 
time, in hopes to see this gun fired ; but the slinging 
apparently, was not quite completed, and we waited 
in vain. The iron balls that kept rolling down to 
the hollow of the valley, after striking the rocks 
around, reminded us that it was of little use being 
rained on by such pellets as these ; so we left our 
position, and proceeded down the ravine. As we 
approached its lower end, the road began to wind 
more and more ; the enormous masses of over- 
hanging rock, the size of the hills, and the narrow 
depth of the path, combined to render this ravine by 
far the most striking of all the valleys on the south 
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side of Sevastopol. The crash of artillery rever- 
berating through this part of the valley, was awful. 
On the heights to our left was the battery below 
the Victoria Redoubt, as also the Maraelon itself. 
On our right, were the Mamelon Vert, and all 
the Frendi batteries, composing what were called 
" Les Ouvrages Blancs.'' The shot flying about from 
these numerous guns, as also those returned by the 
Russians, were all passing over us at a very great 
elevation ; and on looking up, we could distinctly 
see them individually careering along on their em- 
bassy of destruction. They described arches above 
our heads, whUe each succeeding explosion seemed 
to make the entire valley shake, so terrific was the 
echo in its enclosed sides. We met a poor fellow 
borne on a litter, who had just had his leg taken 
off by a round shot. He yet survived, and looked, 
as I have observed that most wounded men look — 
apparently in very little pain. 

On nearing the extreme end of the ravine, where 
it meets the water in Careening Bay, we came upon 
a large encampment of Zouaves, who formed the 
advanced guard against any attack from the har- 
bour. They were, of course, dose under the rocks 
situate to the west, the Russian fire coming from 
that side ; and they were standing or lying about 
under the shadow of the hill, smoking and chatting 
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in the most jovial way. The last curve of the 
ravine ere it reached the water was round a pro- 
jecting rock beyond them ; and half-way round the 
projection the furthest picket was stationed. A 
few yards more in advance brought you quite close 
to the bay, and almost under, and full in view of 
the Russian riflemen stationed at La Pointe; 
and the ping of a bullet instantly warned you 
that those same riflemen were not asleep. Hence, 
it was impossible to obtain a view of the bay 
itself. There was no shelter round this pro- 
jection as there was in the trenches. You 
came erect under the full and close fire of the 
enemy in front; and the most outlying Zouave 
gave a very significant smile, when I asked 
whether that was as far as it was safe to go. 

"The danger of the entire ravine," he said, 
" is not equal to those few feet reaching to the 
water. Parbleu ! I should not recommend Mon- 
sieur to bathe, let the day be ever so hot." 

We gave our facetious and good-tempered friend 
something to remind him of the visit of the two 
Englishmen on that solitary ledge of rock ; and 
with many a kindly word from him and others, 
each in turn about to take that solitary post in 
the encampment, we retraced our steps up the 
ravine as far as the battery on the Mamelon Vert. 
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Here we turned and rode up the gorge directly 
behind the battery, and, having reached the top, 
found ourselves facing, at some distance, a long 
wall at which sentries were stationed. In the broken 
ground around this place, were oaany corpses only 
half buried; generally speaking, a knee or an 
arm, and, in some instances, a good portion of 
the clothes were visible above the soil. 

Under the protection of the wall, we could 
take a long and quiet survey. As we faced nearly 
north, our left, of course, overlooked the Careening 
Bay, together with the French batteries, "Les 
Ouvrages Blancs." To our right was a long, 
hog-backed mountain or rock, projecting into the 
valley of the Tchernaya, and terminated by a 
French rocket battery ; while, still further on our 
right, and overhanging the Aqueduct Ravine, was 
the enormous " Batterie du Phare," which appears 
at a distance to be the companion of the Victoria 
Redoubt. 

We left our horses at the Batterie du Phare, 
and proceeded on foot along the entire length of 
the Hog-backed Hill, to the extremity where was 
stationed the Rocket Battery. This battery, simk 
with a bomb-proof casemate over the two middle 
traverses, had immediately beyond it a circular 
look-out. From this point you could almost 
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throw a stone into the Grand Harbour, the most 
eastern point of which appeared under your feet. 
You could see half way down the Great Harbour 
in its entire width, and the remaining half of the 
north side as far as Fort Constantine. Directly 
facing you, beyond the valley, on the opposite flank 
of the hill, was a gentle slope, extending upwards 
to the Northern Plateau, and forming in its 
ascent three wide ravines. The hills enclosing 
these ravines absolutely bristled with cannon, 
guns, and mortars, in succession. 

An artillery officer who formed one of our 
party, dilated on the success that might reason- 
ably be expected from an attack on the north side 
at this point. I had often observed that the 
summer newspaper cry at home, of " Why does 
not the army take the field ?" had given great 
umbrage to that self-same army. The attacking 
the Russian position on the Heights by the 
Mackenzie Road, was admitted on all hands to 
be an impossibility. The same was said of any 
advance by Baidar; and it did not require an 
experienced eye to see that the former was too 
narrow a pass to force in the face of a determined 
enemy, and the second was too distant an opera- 
tion to carry out and maintain, while we were 
prosecuting the siege. But notwithstanding the 
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eoormous array of cannon that crowned the 
Heights between the Inkermann Caves and the east 
end of the harbour, 1 never heard one officer 
speak of the position as absolutely unassailable. 
It seemed pretty evident from the instances given 
by the artillery officer in question, that he was 
correct in his conclusion, that the Russians, at 
the beginning of September, were short of gunners. 
It appeared that the same men, on the same 
day> served guns, mortars, and muskets. Hence 
he concluded, all the batteries in front of 
us, lying at such a distance from the town, 
could not be manned every night; in fact, the 
rear ones had not been known to fire for a long 
time. The passage for an attacking force down 
the Aqueduct Ravine was open, and, on a dark 
night, a very large force might have been brought 
into the valley, and up to the banks of the river, 
without much risk of an alarm being raised. 
From that point, the ground was flat to the foot of 
the numerous ravines leading upward to the 
Northern Plateau. It seemed as if a simultaneous 
attack at each of these ravines must have carried 
the heights, subject to the single chance of an 
army being drawn up along the highest ledge, in 
full expectation of the assault — an improbable 
contingency. I ascertained that many an officer, 
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who bad viewed the position, had held and 
maintained the same opinion; moreover, it was 
thought not unlikely that the attempt would be 
made, unless the approaching attack on the more 
immediate works of the city rendered such a 
course unnecessary. 

On regaining our horses at the Batterie du 
Phare, we moved to the edge of the cliff over- 
hanging the Aqueduct Ravine, and for some 
time watched a French rifleman, who was e\ddently 
determined to make a good shot. He was one of 
a small party, stationed at the lowest point of the 
cliff on the other side of the Aqueduct Ravine. 
The station itself was secure enough, being pro- 
tected by a small earthwork thrown up in front ; 
but the hardy rifleman was not content with this. 
He had crawled on his stomach to the very ex- 
tremity of the cliff on his right, and was there 
lying at full length, under the slight shelter of a 
very small bush. The point where he lay was the 
nearest point to the Inkermann Caves, and almost 
opposite to the small chapel and terrace cut in the 
rock. We could not see at what he aimed, but 
thrice he brought himself into position to fire, and 
each time let down his rifle again, as if disap- 
pointed in his object. It seemed to me the most 
deliberate attempt at manslaughter one could fairly 
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witness ; and to judge from the faces and exclama- 
tions of those around me, it only wanted the ability 
to see the object about to be slaughtered, to make 
it an event of most thrilling excitement. The 
fourth time he raised his piece, he was satisfied 
with the result, and the sharp clang told of its dis- 
charge. He raised his hand above his eyes, to 
mark the effect ; and either he was pleased with 
what he saw, or the sudden sound of half-a-dozen 
rifle-shots issuing from the caves, warned him that 
his bush and its occupant were marked ; for he 
crouched suddenly down as close to the earth as if 
he had formed part of its bed- After a few seconds 
of quiet repose, grasping his weapon, he crawled or 
rolled back to his brother riflemen, and apparently 
reached them unhurt, and completely satisfied with 
himself. I thought of the story that was current, 
of a French officer meeting one of his men, who 
was very dejected, at the close of a summer's day, 
and asking him what was the matter. — " I gene- 
rally shoot eight Russians every day," said the 
desponding rifleman, " and to-day I have killed 
only three. But to-morrow, I'll shoot twelve," 
he added, " and that will set me to rights." 

A long ride through the French lines brought 
us to the Artillery camp, where dinner was pro- 
vided — a dinner enlivened with many a story of 
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doings in the trenches and in the field, to which I 
listened in silent admiration. A greater zest was 
imparted to them, by the declared expectation that 
something was now shortly going to take place, 
and that a few more weeks, if not days, would see 
the Russian stronghold in the hands of the Allies. 
With such burning expectations, that almost 
defied sleep, I retired to bed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Expected Russian Attack — Marine Heights — ^Veterinary Art 
among the Turks — Throwing a Horse — ^The Art of Foraging 
— Romance in the Crimea — Cupboard Love — Canrobert's 
Hill — The Sard Army — Kamara — Our Highlanders. 

A LETTER, brought to my tent at five o'clock on 
the morning of Tuesday, September 4th, from 

M , informed me that General Markham had 

received orders to have his division ready to turn 
out, at a moment's notice, during the whole of that 
and the two following days, and that, accordingly, 
he could not come to the Baidar Valley. A Rus- 
sian attack was expected ; but as I knew that, if it 
came, I should be within reach of the Tchernaya, 
where the attack must be made, I had my horse 
saddled, and started alone at seven o'clock. 

I rode to Kadikoi, and then through the en- 
campment of the Army-Works Corps to the 
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Marine Heights, where Colonel C (attached 

to the Turkish Artillery) kindly undertook to show 
me what was best worth seeing, both in the Turk- 
ish and Sardinian lines, and oft the extreme right 
of the allied position. On reaching his tent, I 
was witness to an instance of veterinary art 
among the Turks. One of the Colonel's horses 
having a large tumour on his chest, preparations 
had been made to operate thereon. After a con- 
siderable amount of feeling and pinching, the knife 
was inserted at the side of the swelling ; but, in- 
stead of the expected flow of matter, nothing save 
a copious stream of blood followed the withdrawal 
of the instrument. Doubt as to the success of the 
operation began to sit upon the face of every one 
in the circle, and the operator himself seemed to 
hesitate as to any repetition of the act. The judi- 
cious conclusion was come to, that enough had 
been done — at least, for one day, and the wound 
being closed and bandaged, we retreated to the tent 
to breakfast. 

Half-an-hour after, I was lying full-length on 
the bed, engaged partly in inhaling the soothing 
tobacco that at all times in camp life, but particu- 
larly after breakfast, is the orthodox occupation of 
every idle moment, and partly in watching the 

K 2 
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shades of delight and discontent which alternately 
crossed the face of my gallant host. The Colonel 
sat at the foot of the bed, intent on the unpacking 
of a large box which had just arrived from Eng- 
land, and contained a surprising mixture of things 
useful and sweet, the latter of which, having all 
escaped from their broken cases, and flowing loosely 
about, greatly tended to deteriorate the value of the 
former. News was presently brought by the Syce, 
that the poor animal who had been operated on 
was bleeding to death. We sallied out, and found 
the horse still upright, but with his fore-feet in a 
pool of blood, while the constant flow from the 
bandaged wound gave promise of a speedy fulfil- 
ment of the groom's prophecy. An English gentle- 
man volunteered to close the wound, if the Turks 
could throw the horse. This was far more within 
their capacity than keeping him on his legs, and 
two of them at once proceeded to the task. Mak- 
ing a noose, and fastening it round his neck, they 
twisted the single rope about his legs in the most 
ingenious manner, and without any restraint on 
his head, and notwithstanding the most violent 
plunges on the part of the animal, they brought 
him down to the earth, and on the proper side, in 
a moment. The wound was then properly dressed 
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and closed, while the poor brute showed suffering 
in a painful manner, by a constant succession of 
short moans. 

The Turks make wonderful servants when the 
service is within their capacity, and you can get 
them to understand what you want. Like the 
natives of India (if report speaks truly of the In- 
dians), they are patient, submissive, and docile; 
though whether they would be found to exhibit 
the same fidelity, and acquire the same affection 
for their masters, if kindly treated, remains to be 

seen. Colonel C told me he had owned a 

servant in the Principalities, who, he at one time 
thought, would have laid down his life for him ; 
but on their coming to the Crimea, the vagabond, 
finding that his knowledge of languages rendered him 
of importance, deserted on the first opportunity. 

The view fi*om these Marine Heights is very 
extensive. It comprises Balaklava and the sea on 
one side, and the entire plain of Balaklava, with 
the bounding plateau and the Mackenzie Heights 
on the other. Near this spot, our Guards and 
Highlanders were encamped during the winter, 
and, from their proximity to the ships and harbour, 
fared somewhat better than the rest of the army 
during that time of want and distress. That in- 
dividual exertions are of great value in a season of 
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general scarcity, is well known. An officer who 
will take the trouble to go out and cater for him- 
self, instead of leaving it to his servant, is sure to 
be rewarded by obtaining some of the good things 
of this life. Our allies, the French, are said to be 
far better managers in this respect than we are; 
and even among us, some I was told who, like 
the superbly-dressed man in "Punch," "gave the 
whole of their mind to it," fared much better than 
others. The labour of forage by day was rewarded 
by abundance at night ; though, from all accounts, 
in the majority of cases, that labour was excessive, 
and the forage needed to be delicately and scientifi- 
cally conducted. 

But some men are born to fortune ; and there 
is a charming story told of a gallant colonel in 
the Guards, which, as he could afford to smile, 
and often did smile, at the recital, and as his con- 
duct in the matter was irreproachable, he will, 
doubtless, forgive my narrating. 

Long ere he had reached the Crimea (so says 
fact, not fable), the officer in question had obtained 
an European reputation for his spontaneous vic- 
tories over the hearts of the gentler sex. It had 
become a proverb about him, that every lady fell 
in love with him. 

" Young, handsome, he was all that all court dames ad(M*e.'* 
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Of Court dames, there are not many in the 
Crimea ; but other women have hearts, and feel- 
ings not confined to one class, or limited to one 
sky. The only language dominant through the 
world, and spoken by " the earliest oracle," obtains 
in the East with equal, if not greater vigour than 
among us. At a short distance from our encamp- 
ment of Guards, was stationed a French regiment, 
whose canteen (the depot of many luxuries) was 
kept by an intelligent and pretty vivandifere. Our 
officers naturally strolled into every place where 
provisions could be bought ; and, among others, 
our refined colonel wanted champagne. His first 
visit to the canteen wrought the old story — weari- 
some enough, probably, in many former cases — but, 
in this instance, strongly indicative of the good 
things it might lead to. Before many opportuni- 
ties had occurred for making his purchases, it 
would have been clear to a far less experienced 
mind, that the identical articles that were most 
scarce and most needed were reserved for him. 
A personal application, and half-a-dozen kind words, 
acted as an " open Sesame " to all the contents of 
the canteen ; and it soon became apparent to our 
hero, that the exception made in his behalf arose 
from some other feeling than self-interest, and was 
aU;tended with more or less compunction at the loss 
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thereby accruing to the French regiment. But so 
it was ! The opportunity was one no hungry or 
thirsty man could be expected to forego; and, 
while the tents of his brother-officers were barren 
of the simplest necessaries, our colonel's larder 
groaned under the weight of pdth and many chef- 
d'ceuvres of culinary art, while his sunken cellar 
was equally rich in soda-water and other luxuries. 
As things grew scarcer, and the winter more 
severe, and the young maiden began to show more 
and more the sacrifices she was making, it was 
difficult to avoid letting her think that her ex- 
treme disinterestedness had produced some effect ; 
and, notwithstanding that our hero most rigidly 
insisted on paying for everything at famine prices, 
our gentle ally soon brought herself to the conclu- 
sion that the gallant colonel loved her, if not as 
much as she loved him, at least, as much as such a 
colonel could love. 

Having attained to this conviction, she was 
quietly happy, and a month or so passed by. But, 
alas ! the truth of the pretty French proverb on 
love was not exemplified in this case. It was not 
" une legitime conqu^te ou il y a deux vain- 
queurs, et ou il n'y a point de vaincu." On the 
contrary, one of the subjects was quite subdued; and 
hence, as time wore on, doubts and misgivings 
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again began to arise, and they soon centered (as 
they always will do in woman) in the thought of 
how to sacrifice herself the more, and by the mere 
force of aflfection rekindle the flame. The only 
oflfering she could bring to the altar was the re- 
fusal to receive payment for what was so priceless 
as pdtes and soda-water ! Alas ! poor Hortense ! 
If there was one course more than another to drive 
him away, whom you wanted to lure, your feminine 
devotion had lighted on it. The vehemence with 
which he repelled the non-payment, his absolute 
fear, which she construed into a dread that she 
would suffer in the matter of shillings and pounds, 
only tended to convince her that he began to ap- 
preciate the sacrifice in a proper spirit; and charmed 
with her inventive faculty, and by this time seriously 
enamoured — '^ Furens quid Fcemina^^ — she was 
resolute. Our poor colonel was sorely tried — to 
understand the amount of the trial one should 
have gone through that winter campaign — but he 
comported himself as England's noble sons ever 
should — he would give no false hopes — he checked 
every feeling that so much love was prone to en- 
gender — he triumphed even over hunger and thirst, 
and he was equally resolute ! No piastres, no pdtes ! 
Sad was the distress of poor Hortense^ — mournful 
their parting — perhaps bitter her recriminations; 

K 3 
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but English honour was equal to French devotion, 
and part they did. 

As if to extricate this pampered child of fortune 
from his difficult position, the order arrived next 
day for the Guards to move their encampment to 
the front. With many regrets at the unauthorized 
manner in which our heroine, like Dido of old, had 
let her passion get the mastery of her reason, our 
colonel came to the resolution, that, however un- 
kind it might be to depart unseen, it was still less 
unkii^d than to say adieu. With a calm demeanour, 
he watched the striking of his tent, and the pack- 
ing up of those things which had constituted the 
only mysteries of his love, and a few hours after 
was proudly stalking at the head of his company, 
as those noble regiments swept forward to the usual 
sounds of " The girl I left behind me." 

But the hospitable regiment of our brave allies 
would not allow their comrades-in-arms to depart 
without doing them honour. The entire French 
regiment drew up in line with its band at its head 
to salute them and see them march by. Loud played 
the successive bands — merry marched the men, as 
the returning spring sun began to gladden every 
breast. But one poor heart was there which neither 
music, nor spring, nor the glitter and pomp of war, 
could even temporarily restore to its former gaiety. 
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What had she to do, the sole one of her sex, in that 
strange scene ? Proof against all the corruptions 
which generally follow the adoption of her peculiai* 
calling, the young maiden had feelings different to 
the majority of her class. A soldier's daughter, and 
brought up in the regiment, she was left an orphan 
at the age when she was powerless to take care of 
herself in any fresh capacity — the regiment offered 
to its daughter the only honest means of livelihood 
she could hope to obtain. Her world was centered in 
those weather-worn faces and viev^ moustaches, 
each of whom she deemed a father or a guardian, and 
thus the young damsel felt no humility at following 
the fortunes of one of France's proudest regiments. 
Broken-hearted now, and with only one old 
friend of her father, to whom she had long since 
communicated all her woes, standing by her side, 
she leaned against the pole of her tent, and 
watched the successive ranks of the English, as 
they defiled in front of the French regiment. 
She had no thought of speaking to him. Pride 
and every womanly feeling repelled it ; but on his 
sudden appearance, and with the vision of trenches 
and danger in her mind, her innermost feelings 
carried all away, and with a long and piercing 
shriek breaking from her guardian, she threw 
herself on his bosom. Poor colonel! In the 
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face of his entire brigade, in the face of the whole 
French regiment, proudly advancing in full uni- 
form, he felt a gentle pair of arms twming 
convulsively round his neck, while his tall and 
handsome figure was fain to stoop, bowed down 
by feeling and by pity for the suffering weight 
around it. What could he do? Despite the 
laugh that resounded through the entire ranks, 
despite the jokes that arose on every side, he did 
all that man could do. He gently unwound those 
serried arms, and restored her to the old soldier, 
who had quickly followed in her steps. But 
Frenchwoman, or rather Algerienne, as she ¥ras, 
Hortense's voice had not been idle during this last 
and desperate embrace. 

" Mais, mon Colonel,'' she said, '^ mon Colonel, 
vous m'aimez — vous me I'avez dit, et vous me 
quittez ainsi ! votre pauvre Hortense ! moi, qui 
vous ai donn^ ma vie, mon &me, mon bonheur. 
Oh ! cruel ! Mais vous reviendrez-vous, penserez 
k votre pauvre amie, mon pfere, vous apportera de 
mes nouvelles, et je vous reverrai bientot. Oh ! 
je vous reverrai, n'est-ce pas, Henri? Oh! 
parlez moi — parlez k votre pauvre Hortense !" 

Our hero stood like Hafed of old, and watched 
that form, as it was borne along, shrieking out 
his name. He keenly felt, but soared far above 
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the looks of curiosity and amazement that were 
depicted by the whole French regiment. He was 
not one of those who subscribe to the motto, 
" c'est pire qu^un vice — meme pire qu^un crime — 
&est un ridicule" and with one sigh for his 
ruffled pride, and many more of compassion for 
his innocent Hortense, who, if vengeance were 
necessary, had been fully avenged, he turned 
aside, and with " his proud soul mounting to his 
eyes," for a moment met the conscious gaze of all 
around him, and then returned to his allotted post 
with feelings that must have been composed of 
a curious admixture of those of a gentleman, a 
laughing-stock, a hero, and a martyr. 

At ten we started. Colonel C, S., and I, for 
our long ride. We first crossed the south-eastern 
part of the plain of Balaklava. Here is now visible 
the stone and the amusing inscription that marks 
the last resting place of some of England's work- 
men. The inscription runs thus : " Sacred to the 
memory of Navvies who died of Messrs. Peto, 
Brassey and Go's Crimean Expedition. Thirty- 
eight bodies lyeth here." It reminded me of 
Galignani's famous Guide Book to Florence, in 
which he speaks of " the celebrated picture painted 
by himself of Jesus Christ," where " himself" is at 
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last found to refer to Michael Angelo. Our route^ 
lay by Canrobert's Hill. This hill is so called, 
they say, from its being the spot where General 
Canrobert first met Lord Raglan after the flank 
march to Balaklava. We ascended the Heights 
to the right of these, and passed directly through 
the lines of the Sardinian cavalry and artillery. 
Nothing could exceed the soldier-like bearing and 
equipments of these far*famed troops. The 
cleanliness and the order around, the quiet de« 
meanour, and the steady bearing of every individual, 
bespoke the most complete organization, and it 
would have been impossible for even a stranger 
not to be struck by it. The Sardinian infantry 
lay beyond, extending down the hills and up the 
opposite slopes to the foot of the large mountain 
called the Brown Hill, which overhangs the 
Tchernaya river. 

The entire encampment, with its numerous 
gourbies, and the varied position of the tents, 
pitched as it were for effect, struck me as the most 
picturesque of any 1 had yet seen. On reaching 
the further brow of the range of hills, we came 
upon the small village of Kamara. Every house 
was utiroofed and dismantled now. The Greek 
church alone existed, used as a commissariat store, 
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but its roofs and sides were in a moat dilapidated 
state. 

Descending the little ridge, we reached the camp 
of our own Highlanders, who had recently been 
moved to this spot, and who looked equally well 
in every respect, as the high-caste troops they 
found themselves among. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Head-Quarters of the Turkish General— Turkish Taste— Classi- 
fication of Beautiftd Places— The Valley of the Heavenly 
Water — Sultania — Persian Palace — Baidar Valley — The 
Brown Hill— State-CJoach of the Turkish General— Sards 
avenging the Balaklava Charge — Chasseurs d*Afrique — 
Valley of Tchorgoum — The Village — Sard Out-post — 
Tchemaya Battle-field. 

Beyond out regiments of Highlanders, and 
under cover of the hill, was situate the Turkish 
artillery, and at their extremity, on a rising 
ground directly overhanging the Baidar Valley, were 
the head-quarters of Osman Pasha. Here in a 
charming gourbie, capacious, cool, and elegantly 
fitted up ; the Turkish general and his staff were 
most comfortably seated, and received Colonel C. 
with all the honours of coffee and tchibouque. As 
the interpreter was required for such communica- 
tions as Colonel C. had to make or receive^ and 
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conversation cannot flow briskly where no joint lan- 
guage exists, S. and I took the opportunity of 
strolling to the point outside the gourbie, which over- 
hangs and commands the lovely view of the valley. 

The Turk has a wonderful eye for the pic- 
turesque, and is seldom guilty of an instance of 
bad taste. The view of Constantinople alone would 
establish that fact. I believe it to be absolutely 
unequalled in the world. Naples, lovely as it is, 
can bear no comparison with it — nor is it only, or 
even mainly — in the natural charm of the situation 
that the superiority exists. The most striking 
characteristic of the view of Stamboul, is the won- 
derful variety of colour visible at every point, which, 
without being, glaring even under such a sun, tem- 
pers and enhances the natural scenery around. 
In this admixture of colour the natural taste of the 
nation is shown, and their love of beauty in the 
abstract is marked by the mode in which all lovely 
places within the world (or rather the world as 
known to the travelled Turk) are classified according 
to their beauty. 

Thus, the valley in the Bosphorus, through which 
flows the small river Goksu — or the " Heavenly 
Water," and which is named " the Valley of the 
Heavenly Water," is called by the Turks the third 
most beautiful spot on earth. The celebrated poet. 
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Maldeni, classes it even higher than this, and in 
fact above all the most lovely spots of Asia, in- 
cluding the splendid plain of Damascus, called 
Guta. The praises of the valley extend to the 
lovely and adjoining bay of Sultania, above which 
the marble kiosk of the same name is erected. 

The value set on the situation may be learnt from 
the fact, that under Murad the Third, it was selected 
as the fittest place for the erection of the temple, 
which, though situate in the midst of Turkey, 
was truly the Persian palace of the Commander of 
the Faithful. The generalissimo of Murad's army, 
who had overrun many of the most fertile pro- 
vinces of Persia, and had actually advanced and 
taken Tabreez, the capital of Azerbijan, sent home 
to his lord the very marble and decorations of the 
Persian palace, which was thereupon re-erected in its 
new situation in such manner as to form identically 
the same structure. It was then ornamented en- 
tirely in the Persian taste, and took its name of 
Sultania from one of the most beautiful towns of 
the Azerbijan. 

It was this same love of the * Kalon,* combined, 
probably, with the strength of the position, that 
dictated to the Turkish General the choice of his 
present camp. It was the loveliest spot within 
the range of our territory in the Crimea. As you 
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stood on the point of the projecting cUff, the 
scene was indeed magnificent. Immediately to 
your right, though at a great depth below you, 
are two valleys extending deep and far away 
through the cleft rocks. One is the Valley of 
Baidar, traceable for three quarters of a mile by 
a pretty winding road. The other forms a circuit 
round the lofty hills in your rear, and skirting 
those hills, would appear to run directly back 
towards Balaklava. Both are charming in their 
situation and scenery; and though somewhat 
barren now of foliage and turf, it was easy to 
conceive what their aspect must have been, when 
we first took possession of the place, in the 
month of May. Merry May is the sweetest month 
in the East. The sun has not then had power 
to scorch up all that is green. Our troops seemed 
to enter on a new country, when they left that 
barren plateau, and advanced into the valleys, at 
a time when the rich soil was luxuriant in every 
flower, shrub and fern — when 

"The green hills 
Are clothed with early blossoms ; thro' the grass 
The quick-eyed lizard rustles ; and the bills. 
Of summer-birds sing welcome as ye pass." 

In fi-ont of us were innumerable rocks, moun- 
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tains, and ravines. In each of the latter might be 
seen either a Turkish picket or an outpost of 
artillery. In some of them an entire regiment 
was stationed, and the effect of the dotted lines of 
tents, and of the picturesque groups of soldiers so 
far below you, and so far away, was striking in the 
extreme. The most forward of them were certainly 
in a very exposed position, and would have been 
obliged to retire, had the Russians advanced 
against the allied right in any force. The ad- 
visability of placing guns, at least, in so prominent 
a situation, seemed to admit of doubt, and I heard 

from Colonel C that, during their conference, 

the Tm*kish General of Artillery admitted, that he 
felt a constant apprehension of the danger to which 
his most advanced guns were exposed. It is said, 
that the Czar told Menschikoff to pay particular 
attention to the Turkish artillery, deeming it the 
finest in the world, next to his own. It is certainly 
the strongest arm the Tvu-ks possess, and the one 
which they appear to understand the best ; and I 
presume the position of the guns in question was 
necessary to threaten the approach of some of the 
defiles. But it is not the less a curious fact that 
the Turkish general was not happy about them, 
and seemed to dread a repetition of retreat and 
abandonment similar to those preceding the 
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Balaklava charge. This constant succession of 
hill and rock was bounded to the left by the 
highest hill of all, which forms the natiutd 
boundary of the Balaklava Plain. This is called 
the Brown Hill, and on its summit is an observa- 
tory whence the Russian position on the Mackenzie 
Heights is distinctly visible. Roimd the base of 
this hill, and partly up its sides, lay the extreme 
tents of the Sard infantry. The Woronzow Road 
winds along its foot. The entire scene was one 
that challenged admiration, and was well selected by 
the Turkish general for his residence, both in a 
military and artistic point of view. 

It is asserted that Osman Pasha is held in great 
estimation by Omar Pasha, and the latter has 
hitherto proved himself the general of the war. 
But the generalissimo appears to employ his 
generals in many capacities, and among others, in 
that of state-coachmen. For when the noble 
warrior travelled about in state with four horses, 
the appointments consisted not only of the runners 
by the side of the carriage, but of a general officer 
in full uniform, whose duty it was to drive sedate 
and stately on the hammer-cloth. 

We descended to the plain, and passed round 
the base of the Brown Hill through the encamp- 
ment of the Sards, or — as they were humorously 
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caDed — the Sardines. The hill to the west of the 
Brown Hill, is the extreme point of the French, 
and is held by the Zouaves. Between the two 
hills is a wide open space, and, at the extreme 
end of this opening, and on the far side of the 
two hiUs are, first, the aqueduct, and next the 
Tchernaya. It was here that some of the hottest 
fighting took place on the 1 6th of August, at the 
Traktir battle, when French and Italians jointly 
achieved a noble victory. The Sard artillery 
played down this open space, dealing fearful 
destruction on the serried columns of the Russians. 
It was a just retribution for the loss we had sus- 
tained on the self-same spot only ten months 
before. 

There are two mounds in this open space, sepa- 
rated by a short interval. From the one, as stated 
above, the Sard artillery dealt destruction on 
the 1 6th of August last. On the other, though 
of course in the opposite direction, and facing 
the Balaklava Plain, were posted, on the 25th of 
October, 1854, the Russian batteries, up to which, 
and through which, our Light Cavalry brigade cut 
its path of blood, and round which, after the 
charge, lay the immolated heroes of that eventful 
day. It was gratifying to look in the one direc- 
tion, and think of the glory that whilom had 
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covered England's troopers, notwithstanding so 
barren a result ; and then, by merely turning round, 
to witness the spot where our allies had, within a 
year, so nobly avenged us by the rout of the 
common foe, advancing to take possession of the 
same identical mound. 

From the position of that Russian battery, by 
far the best idea of the Balaklava charge was 
obtainable. In looking towards the plain, you 
fece the open part, whence from a considerable 
distance the cavalry were first put in motion. 
On your left, in advance of you, is the position 
of the Redoubt No. 1., from which the Turks 
retired. The guns here posted were of course 
made to play upon the right flank of our cavalry 
as they came up to it — as they passed it — and till 
they turned after reaching the battery where we 
are now standing. At this last-mentioned battery 
the artillery-men were sabred at their guns, 
and here the remnants of that proud force of 
cavalry again grouped together, preparatory to 
cutting their way back over their slaughtered 
comrades. The hill immediately to our right, and 
above described as the extremity of the present 
French position, was, then of course, bristling 
with Russian cannon, which fired with deadly aim 
on our cavalry's left flank during the entire length 
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of the charge. Another and more powerful 
battery, stationed on the next hill beyond, would 
have added its tale of slaughter, had the gunners 
not been obliged to change the direction of their 
guns in consequence of the brilliant charge of the 
Chasseurs d'Afrique. Alas! for that sad but 
glorious day of Balaklava ! It furnished a noble 
specimen of English daring, and as such must have 
produced its silent effect even on the obtuseness of 
the Slave apprehension. But examining it in 
detail from this the Russian position, and observing 
the certain destruction to which those gallant spirits 
swept forward as to a parade for the sake of 
killing twenty or thirty gunners, one could not 
but feel the force of the Russian general's ex- 
pression — c'^tait une charge d'insensfe ! 

These same Chasseurs d'Afrique are now en- 
camped to the south of that Redoubt No. 1., 
covering the Sard infantry left, and very fine and 
soldier-like troops they look. After a close ex- 
amination of them and their position, we turned 
back, and descending into the plain, came upon 
the aqueduct connected with the Tchemaya river. 
A flat-stone bridge thrown across it brought us to 
a ford in the river itself, on the other side of which 
wound the high road to Tchorgoum. Here 
swarms of French and Italian soldiers were fishing. 
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Being warned not to follow the road, we kept 
along the banks of the Tchernaya as far as the 
foot of the Brown Hill, where the aqueduct and 
river meet. At this point, the aqueduct is carried 
over the river by a pretty little stone bridge with 
two piers, uncovered in the time of the Russians, 
*but now having planks thrown across, over which 
men, but not horses, may pass. For the latter, a 
modern bridge exists a little higher up. Here 
opens upon you a new and lovely view of a most 
beautiful valley, full of brushwood and foliage, 
through which the river wends towards you its 
" silver-winding way." At the further end, is visible 
the round tower of Tchorgoum, situate at the base 
of the rising mountain. 

We rode through a beautiful part of the vale, 
and ultimately reached the main Tchorgoum Road. 
Following this, we at last arrived at the village 
itself, situated on the left base of the high hill 
at the end of the valley. Alas ! every house was 
unroofed, and the whole a perfect ruin. The 
greater part of the demolition had been carried 
out during the last three months, the stone being 
required by the Sards for the strengthening of 
their position. The situation is charming, but the 
town is a complete desert. The main peculiarities 
of the place seem to have been, first, the want 

L 
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of any church or public building, of which I 
could not find the smallest trace; and secondly, 
the numerous orchards which are interspersed 
among the houses, and through which we rode, 
alternately admiring and lamenting the past 
beauty, and the present decay. 

On reaching the end of the village, in which,^ 
to all appearance, no human being had been for 
weeks, and just as we were thinking we had too 
much disregarded the warning given us at the 
Ford, we were startled by seeing three mounted 
Lancers closely concealing themselves under the 
shadow of a large tree, and apparently intent on 
watching our movements. We reined in our 
horses, and directed a steady look towards them ; 
but the shadow of the tree prevented our dis- 
tinguishing any uniform ; and we simultaneously 
came to the conclusion that they were Cossacks. 

" Three against three," said Colonel C, " and 
our horses are better than theirs. You have no 
sword, it is true," he continued, addressing me, 
'^ but a pistol, and a quick eye, are better than any 
sword ; and as 1 am the senior in command, my 
advice is, that we advance steadily till they begin 
to move, and that then we charge for St. George 
and merry England." 

Now, this appeared excellent advice for men 
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in full uniform, and who had their spurs to win ; 
but it was altogether beyond the object I had 
in view in coming out to the Crimea ; and the 
preposition was startling to one whose most martial 
accoutrements^ besides the coloneFs pistol, were the 
red Turkish sash confining my thin gauze blouse at 
^the waist, and an English riding-whip of less than 
ordinary dimensions. Still, at that moment, I 
felt how, in any advance of troops, a far greater 
amount of courage is needed to run away than 
to push on in company with the rest. My com- 
panions moved forward, and I could not but 
follow. We had scarcely advanced twenty paces, 
when, (just as I discerned the first appearance of 
motion under the tree), out sprang two horsemen 
armed to the teeth, from behind a ruin on each 
side of us; and as two pistols, at ten yards' 
distance, were brought to bear upon us, the 
mellow tones of a deep Italian voice gave the 
wammg, " Chi va la ?'* 

" Amicos," we replied, and reined in our horses, 
as in duty boimd.' 

The pistols continued levelled, as an officer 
advancing from under the tree, and saluting Colonel 
C, asked what had brought us so far in advance 
of the lines. 

Colonel C. explained, that he himself had oft^ 

L 2 
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been there on duty, or otherwise; but that, on 
this occasion, he came to show his friends the 
valley and its contents. 

" I am sorry to forbid an extension of your 
ride/' said the officer ; *^ but this is our advanced 
post. We have only sentinels in front, and my 
orders are to allow none to pass/' 

As we never had had any intention of going be- 
yond the village, and were already at its extreme out- 
skirts, we saw no reason to disobey this order; 
apart from which, the two still-uplifted pistols 
were very strong reasons against any such attempt; 
so accordingly; after a little parley with the officer, 
who was very gracious, and a silent admiration 
of the picturesque effect of that picket under the 
tree, we retraced our steps through the lovely vale 
of Tchorgoum down to the Traktir bridge. 

From a little beyond the Ford, to the open 
ground in front of this bridge, the space between 
the river and the hills is very narrow. The 
Russians, on the 1 6th August, forded the former 
along the entire length at this part, and proceeded 
to climb the precipitous sides of the hills. It 
was a bold attempt, and offered many obstacles to 
success — among others, their own aqueduct, which, 
also, had to be crossed about a quarter of the way 
up the ascent. On arriving at the Traktir bridge, 1 
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went carefully, for the third time, over the whole 
scene of the battle, and listened to a Zouave, who 
was narrating, with great complacency, to a^ large 
group of soldiers of the line, the particular part 
he had borne in the struggles of that morning. 
He finished his graphic account by a most sig- 
nificant gesture, daring the Russians to come on 
again ; and called our attention to three new and 
magnificent batteries, commanding the bridge and 
all its approaches. General Simpson was on the 
ground; and as he rode along the side of the 
aqueduct, I watched him from below. He seemed 
to be examining the position, with a view to the 
chances of a second attack. He probably arrived 
at the same conclusion as our Zouave orator ; for 
certainly, the new batteries there spoke volumes 
on the question, being almost as eloquent in their 
silence, as if thundering out a warning. I parted 
with my kind and graphic guide and his friend, at 
the junction of the Mackenzie and Woronzow road; 
and after another hour's ride in solitude, reached 
my tent at seven, having been nearly twelve hours 
in the saddle. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Night Summons— Morning of the Final Bombardment- 
Stillness of the Air— The Cannonade— Effect of Fire— The 
B^turn Fire— Effect of Rockets— Crimean Fever— The New 
Quarter-Master General. 

The next morning at two o'clock the — th 
division was summoned from its slumbers, and 
I, as an unworthy attendant on its destiny, was 
aroused at the same hour. My servant's first 
entrance into the tent awoke me, and the words, 
" The division is called out. Sir," deceptive as they 
had often been, had yet enough of novelty and 
interest about them to preclude any necessity for 
their repetition. 

" What will it be to-night, Harvey ?" said I, as 
the servant proceeded to light my candle from his 
own. 

" Not much, I am afraid, Sir. But they say that 
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the real bombardment is tooommenoe at daybreak, 
and we are called out to be ready for any con* 
tingency." 

I remembered that on my return the night 
before, the report had been very prevalent, that the 
bombardment was to commence in the morning, 
and I dressed with a light heart, at the prospect of 
affairs. 

On coming out to the Crimea, I had calculated 
too much on heat equal to that at Stamboul, and, 
with the exception of flannel next to the skin, had 
nothing with me sufficiently warm. On former 
nights I had experienced the want of warm^ 
clothes, and on the present occasion, after my long 
ride, felt more than usually struck by the sudden 
chill of the night air. The morning was bitterly 
cold, and for two hours I sauntered up and down, 
discussing with the officers the probabilities of 
events^ and listening to disquisitions on the 
wonderful cannonade that was to commence. 
At four, the division was released from duty, 
the Russkies having made no attack at dawn. 
But who could go to bed, or to sleep with that 
embryo bombardment about to spring into life ? 
Two or three hundred yards brought me and some 
others, equally impelled by curiosity, more im- 
mediately to the front ; and with cigars alight^ and 
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race-glasses in hand, we seated ourselves on heaps 
of stoneSi and patiently awaited the coming 
storm. 

Whether it proceeded from some supposed analogy 
to an approaching strife of the elements, I know 
not, but it seemed to me that an imnatural stilbess 
pervaded all and everything around. The air was 
quiet to the last degree. The army, or rather the 
plurality of armies, seemed hushed in complete re- 
pose. The city of Sevastopol lay before us, doomed to 
sustain its last " fire of hell " — but for the moment 
tranquil, calm, and undisturbed. It would have 
been difficult for any one, placed for the first time 
on that spot, to have conjured up to his mind all 
that was then breathing and moving between him 
and the sea. The Trenches, running in all directions 
before you, with their dark, deep lines, were not yet 
sufficiently visible in the dim light of dawn, to allow 
their occupants to be fully recognized. With the in- 
crease of light, indistinct masses of men began to be 
seen, and it was soon visible to any experienced eye 
that the reliefs in the Trenches had been doubled, 
and that those dark sides of the slopes absolutely 
bristled with men. It was a stirring and a moving 
sight. As the sombre spots came out to view, where 
each and every one of our well-known batteries were 
ranged in silent and threatening attitude, one was 
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almost fain to hold one's breath, so anxious was 
the expectation for the signal of destruction. 

At five o'clock precisely, up it went, a splendid 
rocket, into the air, answered by another, and then 
another. Oh ! Sevastopol ! neither Nature, which 
girt thee with barriers almost unassailable, nor Art, 
which rendered that position apparently impreg- 
nable, were conscious of the overwhelming power 
that could be brought against thee ! Strong in thy 
might, thou hadst dared the West, and proud in 
thy resistance, thou smiledst yet — but that strength 
was about to pass away, and that smile to be 
changed to a look of withered scorn and desolation. 
Thy first warning had been given long since, but 
thy eyes were closed, all signs were disregarded, and 
the legions of the west are now about to wreak that 
retribution, which will class thy destruction with 
the horrors of old. From some six hundred 
engines of death, that girt thee round as closely 
as the burning coals the venomous reptile, which 
is forced, at last, to sting its own life away, there 
poured, on that eventfiil morn, an unceasing and 
continuous stream of flame and fire, on thy devoted 
head. The shriek of the iron that rent the air, sang 
thy death-dirge — the hell-hounds of destruction 
were let loose upon thee — the thunder which 
roared around thee was fitting music for the 
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funeral of a city built for aggression and nurtured 
for war. Right and justice decreed thy fall, and 
check even now the sympathy that would fmn 
weep over so great a desolation. 

After watching the bombardment for a couple 
of hours, I arrived at two conclusions which I 
wrote down in my note-book ; the one — ^that in their 
forts the Russians must have extraordinary means 
of protection for their troops ; the other — that the 
city itself was one in which it was hopeless to 
attempt to raise a general conflagration. With- 
out the former, it would be impossible for a niunber 
of men to survive in a narrow spot, when the 
accumulated wrath of so many guns was sweeping 
into and over it in a continuous stream. One 
of the reasons given for the statement that a 
siege, unless relieved from without, must ulti- 
mately succeed is, that the fire of the besiegers 
converges, whereas that of the besieged must 
naturally be divergent. The effect of this is very 
visible in watching any particular spot of the in- 
vested place. It seems torn to pieces from every 
side; and that incessantly when, notwithstanding 
that the fire is returned as vigorously as it is given, 
the intervals between the striking of the return 
shot on any particular battery are comparatively 
long, and frequently lead to the impression that the 
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fire has been badly directed. Should a gun become 
displaced in ever so small a degree, it takes some 
time and the attention and labour of not a few 
men to point it correctly again, a work which can* 
not be very easy under such a fire as raged this 
morning ; and, notwithstanding that the Russians 
are wonderful gunners, it was very soon evident that 
their shot fell wide, and with comparatively little 
effect. Still they relied manfully ; and some guns, 
particularly those on the right face of the Redan — 
as it seemed to me — never ceased their firing for a 
moment longer than was absolutely necessary. 
Others fired at longer intervals, as if some of them 
were disabled, or more dangerous to work. 

It was easy to see that Sevastopol would not 
bum like most other towns. The rockets, any one 
of which must set on fire a house chiefly built of 
wood, appeared to produce no effect. So many of 
the chief buildings being isolated would necessarily 
jn-event the spread of any conflagration, and the white 
stone which seemed to smile from afar at all at- 
tempts to disfigure it, was suflSciently compact in 
the majority of buildings to tell how little it had been 
affected by prior bombardments. It was glorious, 
though dreadful, to see the circuitous line of flame, 
poured forth on that small area. The noise, however 
deafening, was not what impressed you most — the 
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earth seemed to shake and the air to vibrate — the 
entire range of the allied fire from the Careening 
Bay to the sea was fairly open, and as each large 
gun belched forth its contents, it seemed as if 
nothing could equal the intensity of the devas- 
tation, except the earth opening and swallowing up 
the city. 

But even a cannonade with all its diversity, and 
the combination of thoughts that crowd on the mind, 
will become monotonous ; and I was reminded by 
a sensation of chilliness, that I had been exposed to 
the cold air long enough. I returned to bed, and 
in another hour was in a strong fever. A tent is 
not a comfortable place to be ill in — neither is a 
camp the best spot on earth for nursing yourself, 
or being nursed by others. The air whistles 
through the canvas in a manner which, unfelt 
when you are well, is trying enough when you are 
laid on your back. All who come to see you, and 
who are quite yvell themselves, seem to think you 
have no right to be ill, and the less so during 
such stirring events, as were being enacted to-day. 

It is accordingly with the greater gratitude, that 
I recall the kindness of two gentlemen who pre- 
vented the 5th of September from being a blank 
day to me. The one was Doctor Shelton of the 
48th, who nursed me as a brother, and seemed to 
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be omnipotent in the reduction of fever; the 
other was Colonel Herbert, who abridged his ride, 
and probably his view of the bombardment, and 
most kindly sat by my bedside for a considerable 
time. Prior to my going to the Crimea, we had 
not met since we were at Eton. There we lived 
in the same house; and if I remember rightly, 
he was my fag. War had, at least, brought 
me in contact with an old friend ; and, I thought, 
as he sat there, of the years which had elapsed 
since we were boys together, and of the great and 
varied success that had attended his path in life. 
One of the youngest colonels in the army, he has 
gained his many honours without, as far as I could 
learn, exciting the slightest envy. He is certainly 
one of the most hard-working, and he has the 
reputation of being one of the ablest men in his 
profession — a reputation, which has contributed to 
obtain for him the very high post to which he has 
since been nominated by the new Commander-in- 
chief. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Evening of September 7th— Rumonrs of Expected Assault — ^The 
48th Regiment — Nursing a Regiment — Great Excitement — 
Russian Espionage— Signal-Fire at Karanyi— Open Warfare — 
Bombardment on Morning of September 8th — Coming Glory 
and Suffering— Early Sentries — ^The " Times " Correspondent 
and his Hut — ^Details of the Coming Assault— Hurricane. 

The orders which reached the differeat English 
divisions on Friday afternoon, the 7th of Sep- 
tember, made it at once generally known that the 
real attack was to take place the following day. 
The time, also, was mentioned — twelve o'clock. 
Though the assault was of course expected, the 
day or hour could not be guessed ; and the gene- 
rality of surmises had pointed to Sunday as the 
more probable day. The general feeling was, that 
Sunday was the day on which the Russians would 
the least expect, and, consequently be the least 
prepared for an assault. 

I heard the stirring news on Friday afternoon. 
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at five o'clock, from the Colonel of a regiment, 
who, with the greatest glee, said : 

" At last, it is going to be done as it should be 
done, by native English and French pluck." 

This gentleman was in command of a regiment 
which seemed to me composed of soldiers not to 
be surpassed by any in the world. I saw much 
of them; and what struck me most forcibly (an 
impression which increased with every opportunity 
I had of observing them), was their quiet and 
steady demeanour, exhibited alike at parade, on 
duty, and off duty in the camp. I do not think 
a man in the regiment was reported drunk in 
a month. Each private soldier seemed to be a 
pattern of steadiness and sobriety; and yet they 
were as 6ne a set of men, and as full a regiment, 
as any that came under my observation. When 
I mentioned their superiority, which was evident 
enough on the point of temperance, to the officers 
of other regiments, I found that their better 
conduct and superior condition were generally 
known and recognized ; a ready explanation was 
always given to it. 

"Why," it was said, " the 48 th has lately been 
a lucky regiment : they have been regularly nursed. 
A regiment never gets into a first-rate condition 
when it is knocking about : the coming home from 
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India, or Canada, in different detachments, or 
the being sent from one set of quarters to another, 
spoils a regiment, whereas, the one you mention 
has been at a Mediterranean station for the last 
two years, and came directly out to the Crimea. 
They have been carefiifly handled and treated, 
and are certainly a very superior set of men.** 

There may be something in this nursing of a 
regiment at a quiet station for a length of time ; 
but I could not help thinking that the evident 
care of the Colonel for his men ; his watchfulness, 
in the minutest things, over their wants; and, 
above all, his anxiety to obtain for them rational 
sources of amusement, had something to do with 
the impression that forced itself on my mind, 
that there was not a drunkard in the regiment. 
The men were chiefly old soldiers, and equal to 
anything. Their Colonel, who had bought every 
one of his steps upward from an ensigncy, and 
was a little sore on that point, was, nevertheless, 
as proud of his regiment, as a father of his son, 
and seemed to think that no more desirable death 
could be reserved for him, than to finish his career 
among them on any Crimean path of glory. 

Generally subdued in manner, there was an 
additional light in his eye, and a deeper tone in 
his voice, as he told me, "the deed was to be 
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done to-morrowy by native pluck. It is as it 
should be/' he added ; '^ those trenches tend to 
disorganize an army. No one can rate at too 
wide an interval, the difference between what 
soldiers will do when in an efficient state, and 
what the same men will quail to do when in another 
condition." 

He left me to give such directions as were 
necessary ; and I sallied forth to glean particulars, 
and to watch the effect of the coming struggle. 

Wherever I went, the excitement was immense; 
but it was an excitement which, among the 
officers, bespoke a steady daring and resolution 
of purpose. Many thought — ^perhaps some felt — 
that that night would be their last ; but all were 
equaDy anxious for the moment, and equally eager 
for the fray. 

I could not but think the secret might have 
been kept till the morning; and many were the 
apprehensions that the Russians would hear of it, 
and be prepared for the assault. They undoubtedly 
were so, on the 18th of June ; but then the whole 
allied army had been aware of all the particulars of 
the intended attack for three or four days pre- 
viously. I presume it may be allowed that the 
Russians are sure to have the best espionage that 
is obtainable under any given state of circum- 
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stances ; and, whatever our own information may 
be, we certainly adopt but slight means to prevent 
their acquiring the best. We conduct war — or did 
so, till the late orders of the new Commander-in- 
chief— on the oipea system. The droves of mule- 
teers of all nations that we employ — more especially 
Greeks — the indiscriminate way in which they are 
allowed to mingle with our men, to sell things in 
the camps, to carry provisions down to the very 
trenches, bespeaks a system of war, £siir and 
above-board, at least equal in its effects to 
the revelations of the newspapers at home. Any 
one of these fellows may be a spy— every one of 
them has open communication with his family in 
any part of the world ; each one of them was at 
liberty to wander into the village of Karanyi, 
situated between Balaklava and the Monastery 
of St. George, a village in which the Russian in- 
habitants had been allowed to remain, and did 
remain in numbers. 

It was said (I know not with what truth) that 
prior to the battle of the Tchemaya, a large fire 
was lighted on the Karanyi heights every morning, 
when our troops were under arms in expectation 
of the Russian attack, and that the fire so lighted 
appeared to be answered by another bright fire on 
the Mackenzie Ridge. On the morning of the 
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1 6th of August, though our cavalry were turned 
out, our infantry were not under arms. There 
was no fire on the Karanyi heights, and the 
Russians made the attack on the Traktir bridge. 
Though 1 heard this story in the Crimea, and have 
since seen it in the London papers, I should think 
the fact exceedingly doubtful. 

Notwithstanding that an open system of warfare 
may sometimes be attended with serious conse- 
quences, I am inclined to think, from all I heard, 
that the evil is almost a necessary one. To attempt 
strictly to carry out the opposite system, would 
produce (it is said) far greater evils, and far more 
mischief; and as the remedy cannot be applied in 
its integrity, it is thought better to exercise a 
general watchfulness, and leave individual cases to 
shift for themselves. 

The relaxation of the system was a great boon 
to us ; for, one of our servants speaking no English, 
and execrable French, I at first was afraid that our 
lives would be spent in going to different quarters 
to prove his identity and respectability, more 
especially as we happened to arrive just after an 
English officer (who was one day somewhat 
ciuiously dressed) had been severely handled by 
an English regiment, encamped not far from his 
own, who maintained that he could be nothing but 
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a Russian. Our servant, however, carried notes 
for us from one end of the British lines to the 
other, and was never (as far as we could learn) 
even suspected, notwithstanding his eccentricity of 
dress, and his natural volubility of tongue. 

However much the Russians might have been 
prepared for the attack of the 18th of June, the 
time of the assault now about to take place, was 
only known too late on the evening of September 
7th for them to have heard of it by the morning 
of the 8th. That morning opened with a renewal 
of the bombardment at five o'clock, if possible, 
more violent than ever. The cannonade had now 
continued with but slight intermission, three days 
and three nights. There was a partial cessation 
every day at twelve o'clock, for the purpose of 
cooling the guns, and in like manner every morn- 
ing for a few hours before dawn; but the fire in- 
variably recommenced at five o'clock in the morning, 
and apparently with greater vigour on each suc- 
ceeding day. I had retired to bed weak and tired 
at nine on the evening of the 7th, but excitement 
and expectation are not the best provocatives of 
slumber. I tried to picture to myself what the 
assault would be, what portion of it would be the 
best worth seeing, and which would be the most 
appropriate spot for viewing it from. Snatches 
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of broken sleep intervened, and it was long before 
the mind was calm enough to allow the body rest on 
the eve of such stupendous events. And when that 
rest did come, it was violently broken in upon at 
five o'clock by the commencement of the most 
perfect hell of noise that ever burst over sleeping 
or waking man. Half-an-hour to dress, and ten 
minutes more to drink my chocolate, sufficed for 
the necessities of so eventful a morning. With a 
heart full of excitement, and a pulse rendered 
quicker by the expectation of treading the streets 
of Sevastopol ere I again returned to my tent, at 
a quarter to six I was ready to mount, and pre- 
pared myself to see what every one fancied would 
prove the " crowning mercy" of the English and 
French alliance. I selected for thislmportant day's 
work a large, powerful, and high-bred horse, that 
my brother had bought of an officer in the Cold- 
streams, thinking that the moment might come, 
when the fact of being mounted an inch higher 
might enable me to see something more. 

There is no denying the fact, that if pleasure 
consists in excitement, this occasion was one cal- 
culated to produce the most intense form of it. 
I fondly imagined I was going to see the most 
wonderful sight in a century's duration. The 
thought, of course, would intervene, of the bitter suf 
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fering and the awfiil slaughter that would prelude 
the ultimate glory of the day (about which glory I 
at least felt not the slightest doubt) and that thought 
tended to sober and rationalize the excitement — 
but it was not the less excitement, and that 
of the most engrossing and absorbing kind. 
Besides, the pondering on the coming suf- 
fering could not diminish it, nor relieve any 
one under it. The feeling that the expected 
struggle was one in which I could take no part, 
that the momentous events about to oocur were 
independent of one's very existence, contributed 
to make one think less of the suffering and more 
of the glory. Hence it was that, after I had put 
some brandy and biscuits, and a separate flask of 
water for any wounded man, together with my 
pistols, into my holsters, I gave myself up in sober 
seriousness to the anticipation of that glory which 
ought to be the main-stay of an army, but which 
is, in truth debarred from exercising its fair in- 
fluence in our military education. I thought of 
all I had heard from oflicer and from private of 
their thirst to avenge the 18th of June. I felt 
how little they took into their account the probable 
death or dismemberment of friend or ally, and 
how completely the means were lost to sight in 
the contemplation of the end. I remembered 
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how the greatest generals had sacrificed all for 
the result ; and I fancied this was a day, and the 
humiliation of Russia an object, to be ranked by 
any Englishman (as it was by all I spoke to) above 
the immediate question of death or suffering. 

I found the whole camp alive. All were in 
good spirits. Why should it not be so ? It is 
the duty of generals to think seriously and to plan, 
it is the part of officers to keep up their spirits, and 
those of their men, and to proceed even to the 
assault with pleasure and alacrity. Oh ! that we 
allowed glory to have a little more influence in 
directing the energies of our soldiers ! A riband 
given to one man in a regiment, after the battle 
is won and on the battle-field, would aid materially 
in enhancing the delight of doing his 'duty,* which 
is DOW almost the only consideration in the breast of 
an English private. Honour looms in the distance ; 
but it should be brought close to every man's heart ; 
and were individual exertions more amply rewarded, 
no dark spots would in future stain the bright- 
ness of our escutcheon. With feelings then 
of glory, far predominant over every other, and 
with absolute delight at being about to witness the 
very climax of that glory, I sprang into the 
saddle, and sallied forth into the open — but I was 
stopped in limine. 
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On reaching the borders of the 30th regiment, 
I found even at that early hour, the first line of 
sentries posted. I produced my passes both French 
and English, which had served me on every former 
occasion, for any part of the lines; but they 
availed nothing to-day. I represented my case to 
the officer in command, and we ultimately came to 
a kind of compromise. He agreed to let me pass, 
on my promise that I would proceed to General 
Markham's head-quarters, and would not attempt 
the inner cordon of sentries, except under the pro- 
tection of a fresh pass from Colonel Herbert, his 
quarter-master general. To this I assented, and 
to Colonel Herbert I went. 

My route lay by the hut of the " Times ** 
correspondent. This gentleman, with whom I had 
travelled from Therapia to Balaklava, and to whom 
we brought out a letter of introduction, had been 
on many occasions very kind to me. I pulled up 
my horse outside his window. He was busily 
engaged in writing his letters, the post always 
leaving on Saturday morning ; but he came outside 
his hut and spoke to me for several minutes. 

They were suggestive of many thoughts — that 
man and his hut. The latter was a charming 
little abode, composed of two rooms, as warm, 
as snug, and as comfortable as money and labour 
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could make them. It was wind-tight and water- 
tight — no slight matters in the Crimea — and struck 
me, whenever I saw it, as a habitation fit for 
a general. The rooms were arranged in a 
manner resembling the internal economy of a 
tent, as previously described, except that there 
seemed to be a little more furniture, and conse- 
quently a little more comfort. I saw it subse- 
quently, when it was adorned with all the 
Sevastopol curiosities the owner had contrived to 
amass, and it then looked a curious medley indeed , 
but at the present moment the hut and its in- 
ternal arrangement bespoke the man. There 
was everything that could be reasonably wanted, 
or expected to exist in the Crimea ; enough of 
each commodity, but not too much ; everything 
abundant, but yet so well arranged or so carefully 
stowed away, that I believe the entire building 
and all its contents could have been packed and 
laid on mules in a couple of hours, ready for a 
move to any part of the world. At first, I had 
not thought the position of the hut itself well 
chosen. Though surrounded by a paddock, and 
apparently very dry, as being on the declivity 
of a hill, I thought, when I first saw it, that as 
the hill did not look toN\ards Sevastopol, the 
position had not been selected with the same 

M 
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judgment that was visible in every other arrange- 
ment. I was soon undeceived. At a short distance 
from the hut, and on the brow of the same hill, 
were the commissariat stores of the 4th Division. 
They were just too far to be troublesome, and 
just near enough to enable, the owner of that hut 
to get anything he wanted immediately. 

" In a country like this," said the owner to me, 
" and I may add, as a general rule in campaigning, 
always keep as near to your food as you can. 
Like Mahomet, I felt I must go to the mountain ; 
and so I pitched my tent near the first well that 
I found upon it." 

"And its spring has, doubtless, many hidden 
virtues," 1 replied. 

** You had better come in and taste for yourself," 
continued the owner. "The sweet waters of 
Europe are not to be found in the Golden Horn 
alone, and it was only with reference to the univer- 
sality of the liquid, that Pindar applied to it the 
superlative of his epithet." 

And he was right. When Horace says, 

'* Caelum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt," 

why does he limit the expression to the more selfish 
tendencies of our nature? A less stern satirist might 
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have added, that there are many waters that well 
up in the kindly hearts of those who leave their 
homes, and, in truth, that are chiefly found to gush 
to the surface under a distant sky. I entered the 
hut ; and, as I sat in the arm-chair, and recalled to 
my mind the eloquent and searching narratives 
that had been composed there, and remembered 
that future ages would speak with wonder of the 
first attempt to produce a history co-existent 
with, and dhronicling the events themselves, and 
that the details so written had produced — and would 
continue to produce — a serious effect upon the 
general character of the war, I felt a great respect 
for the man who had, on many occasions 
fearlessly spoken out the whole truth whenever 
it was necessary — who had never written a wanton 
unkind word about anybody; and, with the 
strongest inducements to divulge secret informa- 
tion, with the surest means of acqmring it, and with 
the cer^inty that it would be read, had yet so 
selected his materials, that, while he informed and 
entertained his readers at home, he yet gave um- 
brage to no party in the army, and was alike the 
friend and the favourite of the general and the 
ensign. Few names are so blended up with the 
war as that of William Russell. Few are men- 
tioned in the Crimea with greater pleasure ; and 
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no one' more than its owner possesses the merit 
and the talent of making himself universally 
liked. 

Another ten minutes* ride brought me to the 
head-quarters of the 2nd Division. Here I found 
Colonel Herbert, with whom I breakfasted, 
and who most kindly undertook to see me 
through all the troubles of the western passage. 
From him I learnt some fresh details of the 
coming strife; though, in truth, in everything 
but simple facts, he was (as his position justified 
him in being) studiously reserved. 

The attack, as all the world now knows, was 
to be a combined one. The French were to 
assault and carry the Malakoff at* any sacrifice. 
It was said that, in case of necessity, 25,000 or 
30,000 men were to be successively engaged in 
that attempt. In fact, the Malakoff was to be 
carried co4te qui co4te. Still further on the 
right, our allies were also to attack the Little 
Redan, and the battery called " La Pointe," and 
retain them when taken, unless the fire from the 
vessels (which, it was conjectured, would of course 
be moved up close to the Carenage Bay), ren- 
dered such retention impossible. Our duty in 
the centre was simple, and clearly defined. - From 
the front of our right attack, our troops were to 
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advance, and carry the Great Redan; and when 
that had succeeded, an attempt was to be made 
to the left of our left attack, to carry the lower por- 
tion of the town, and the batteries at the southern- 
most part of the southern creek. This last men- 
tioned attack was to be made by the gallant divi- 
sion that had been already successfully employed 
in the same duty on the ill-starred 1 8th of June, 

For these purposes, our magnificent army was 
allotted much as follows : Generals Codrington 
and Markham — the Generals of the Light and 
2nd Divisions — were to be in the right trenches, 
as Generals of the day ; the former in command, 
as General of the attack. The attacking and 
supporting and reserve parties, were of course 
formed of men composing the regiments com- 
prised in those two divisions. The Highland 
regiments and the Guards were to be drawn up 
in the hinder parallels of the right trenches : and 
the 4th Division, on the slope of the hill, in 
rear of the entire right attack. The 3rd Division, 
under General Eyre, were to be drawn up on the 
two sides of the hill on which is the left picket-house, 
and after the capture of the Redan, were to carry 
the lower jjart of the town, as indicated above. 

Such was the general plan. Colonel Wyndham 
was to lead the attacking parties on the Great 
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Redao. On the extreme left, the Frendi and 
Sards were to make a combined morement on 
the Central Bastion — but more as a division of 
the Russians from the main assaults, than widi 
any fixed determination of carrying and holding 
the position. Colonel Herbert gaye me a pass, 
and after breakfast kindly volunteered to lead me 
through any opposing obstades, as far as the 
point of observation on Cathcart's HilL Hence, 
one could descend to the lime-kiln, and beyond it 
to Stony Hill — the point which oflFered the best 
view of the Redan. 

On leaving his hut, we became conscious of 
the first unlooked-for difiiculty that would beset 
the attack. The wind, which had been blowing 
strongly all the morning, had increased to a perfect 
hturicane. Its direction was from the north-west ; 
in other words, fit>m the town itself, full in the 
face of the assaulting parties ; and it bore along 
with it the most copious clouds of that fine 
Crimean sand, or dust, which is so light in dry, 
and so clogged in wet weather. It was a perfect 
simoom of sand, and absolutely precluded you from 
keeping your eyes open for any length of time. 
On reaching the top of the hill, it was actually 
painful to the face to meet it; and I was very 
glad to sit down behind the low building of wood 
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that forms the Observatory at this point, and for 
a short time to turn my back on Sevastopol. 
Colonel Herbert introduced me to Colonel Wood, 
who was in command on the Hill, and asked him 
to pass me through any other difficulty. His 
own post was, of course, with General Markham, 
in the trenches of the right attack ; and there, 
at a later period of the day, he was wounded in 
the arm. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Cathcart's Hill — Dragoon Sentries — Preparations for the 
Assault — ^English Attack — ^Frenchman watching the Eedan — 
Hard Fighting — ^Want of Support — Two Divisions Selected 
for Attack — Colonel Wyndham — Attempt to Charge in Eedan 
— Causes of Failure — ^Number of Troops engaged — Proportion 
of Officers hort de combat — ^Loss in the "Retreat — ^Probable 
Effects of taking the Redan — ^Russian Retreat — ^Expected 
Recapture of the Redan — Touching Death of an Officer — 
Violent Explosions — ^Eyacuation of the City by the Russians. 

The hurricane by no means abated in its in- 
tensity, as the hour for the attack approached. On 
the contrary, the fiiry of the wind seemed to in- 
crease. By degrees, a great many persons, in- 
cluding a portion of the staflF, began to assemble 
on the summit of Cathcart's Hill. It was the 
most convenient spot for a general view of all 
the preparatory arrangements, though perfectly 
useless, during the hurricane, for any sight of the 
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Redan itself, or, in fact, of any part of Sevastopol. 
Until twelve o*clock, however, it was the best post ; 
and the majority of those who were not actually 
engaged elsewhere, took up their first position 
round the observatory. There were but few no^ 
in uniform, and of those few, the greater part 
appeared to be connected with the press, and were, 
of course, not looked on as " amateurs.'* Of pure 
amateurs (blue bood, as the Spaniard would say) the 
number could not have exceeded seven or eight. 
Many more arrived during the fortnight that suc- 
ceeded the siege. 

There was much to see and to learn during the 
two hours that preceded the attack. The dragoon 
sentries were posted at half-past eight or nine 
in the morning, in a line a little in advance of the 
hill itself. I heard many observations as to the 
propriety of this step. The cordon extended from 
one end of the English lines to the other, and there 
can be no doubt that, had it been a fine day, so 
unusual a sight would have attracted the attention 
of the Russian sentries at Inker mann, and other out- 
posts. Once seen, it would be thought to denote 
but one fact. It signified, as clearly as words could 
tell, the preparation for an attack, and could it have 
been observed at nine o'clock, the Russians might 
have been more than ready for us at twelve. As 
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it was, however, no harm came of it ; and, I pre- 
sume, reliance was placed on the obscurity, as 
otherwise the line would have been posted behind 
the hill. 

At ten, I saw a French field battery on our 
extreme right turn out; at half-past ten, I saw 
our second division move down to the trenches ; 
at a quarter to eleven, I saw the French staff gallop 
up to the right picket-house. A French officer, 
standing by me, said that the French right attack 
was to comprise no fewer than four distinct 
divisions. They were four divisions of the second 
corps d^arm^e^— the first and fourth to attack, 
the fifth in support, and another in reserve. At 
half-past eleven, our Highlanders, and shortly after, 
our Guards and our fourth division, marched by, 
and took up their respective posts within — or. just 
behind — our right attack. 

As I pointed out to the Frenchman these 
splendid bodies of troops, comprising nearly the 
same proportion of men as he had mentioned, 
successively descending to the English right 
attack, I fondly hoped that our men would be 
handled as efficiently as the French, and that the 
same success would attend both assaults. 

At last, the troops seemed all in position, and 
the eye ranged over as noble a sight as any to be 
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seen on this earth. Watches were taken out and lin- 
gered in the hand, and we listened to catch through 
the booming of the heavy cannonade, the sharp 
crack of the first musket. Whether (as I think 
possible) we could not hear the musketry of the 
French attack, or whether they had delayed the 
commencement of the assault, I know not — but 
it was exactly eleven minutes past twelve by my 
watch, and that of another gentleman standing 
near me, when there burst on the ear the most 
dire rattle of musketry conceivable. I am inclined 
to think that this was the English advance — both 
from its apparent proximity and noise, and also 
because I see it stated in the graphic " Story of a 
Campaign," which appeared in the November 
number of "Blackwood," that the English attack 
commenced at ten minutes after twelve, on the 
sight of the signal flag hoisted on the Malakoff. 

It would be easy to describe and enlarge upon 
the general attacks of that momentous day, and 
alt that occurred along the French lines, as well as 
our own. But these details are probably well 
known to the majority of those who take much 
interest in the war. They have been described 
over and over again, and by no one better, as far 
as he touches on them, than by the author of the 
paper referred to. I prefer, therefore, to confine 
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myself to what came under my own observation, 
and to what I heard respecting it. 

As we had found it utterly impossible to see any- 
thing from Cathcart*s Hill, in consequence of the tor- 
rents of dust, Mr. Russell and myself had previously 
walked down the advanced slope to the edge of the 
Woronzow ravine. From this point, whenever 
there was a momentary cessation of the hurricane, 
we could distinguish the masses of men in advance 
of the fifth, or most forward parallel of the right 
attack, and occasionally could just catch a glimpse 
of the Redan ; but it was so unsatisfactory, and 
there was so little to be learnt in that quarter, that 
Russell crossed the ravine, and went over to the rear 
of the right attack, either (as I judged) to wander 
into the trenches themselves, or to gather parti- 
culars from any poor fellows that migljt be brought 
up wounded. 1 felt sadly provoked at seeing so 
little, and continued my walk down the edge of 
the ravine, till ] passed the lime-kiln, and came 
nearly to Stony Hill, and the commencement of 
the left attack. 

Here I found a French soldier, seated on the 
ground just behind a heap of stones. He niade 
room for me, and 1 sat down beside him. The 
wind was perfectly blinding ; and, unprotected as 
my face was (for I had no spectacles, as many 
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had), it waa absolutely painful ; but I imitated the 
Frenchman, and crouched down during the severe 
bursts, only raising my head at the intervals of 
cessation. From this point, I could see much 
better; but the want of a continuous view was very 
disheartening. The Frenchman told me that he 
had seen our gallant fellows get into the Redan, 
but he said he had only seen one attacking party 
enter, and that they had suffered most severely in 
the approach. 

" But you are sure they are inside ?" I asked. 

" Oh ! certain," he said ; " and at the first pause 
of the wind, you will see the musketry fire in 
the Redan." 

The roll of musketry pealed incessantly. It was 
like one continuous fire caused by machinery. 
When, after ^ a few minutes, I caught a sight of 
the Redan, I distinctly observed that there were 
two fires opposed to each other inside the work ; 
and, as far as I could judge, ours was most stoutly 
maintained. 

At the same time, though the corpses lay 
thick about the abattis and ditch, and I could 
occasionally distinguish some of our men on 
the parapet, or in small and straggling num- 
bers in the open, the space between the abattis 
and the Redan was perfectly bare of moving 
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masses, and the Frenchman got into a violent 
passion. 

" My God !" said he, " where are your supports ? 
Where are your reserves ? Do they expect that 
handful of men whom I saw enter, to maintain that 
place? Why, look — ^look," he said, "they are 
only in a narrow space round the angle-;-they 
have not advanced into the interior. Poor devils ! 
how can they do it ?" 

I tried to assure him that supporting parties had 
entered, during the intervals when we could not 
see ; but he far too well understood the business, 
and silenced me by every remark he made. 

** If any large numbers had supported," he said, 
" you would see their fire advance. It is, even 
now, only at the point where it was at first. De- 
pend on it, you will lose the day, unless reserves 
are sent up — and that quickly." 

The poor fellow muttered his imprecations in 
the most audible, and, to me, the most painful 
manner. The scene — the thought of all that was 
taking place — the glimpses which showed that our 
blood was being spilt like water — worked a mar- 
vellous eflfect upon the mind, and my excitement 
rose to a pitch that was almost unbearable. I 
refused to believe that, once inside the Redan, our 
troops would be allowed to vacate it again, and we 
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both directed earnest, searching looks towards the 
open space for the faintest sign of advancing 
troops. We saw that space perfectly ploughed 
with living shot. They swept across it in one 
continuous stream, sufficient, as I thought, to 
daunt any soldiers other than French or English 
from advancing through such a raining fire ; but 
at every moment we fondly hoped to see masses of 
men emerge from the trenches, and advance to 
the help of their brethren in distress. 

" If we look for them so anxiously," said the 
Frenchman, " what must those poor fellows in the 
Redan do ?" 

But they come not — and they never came ! 

Nearly an hour did that Frenchman and I sit 
there, and during the intervals in which we were able 
to distinguish objects, no one large body of men 
advanced to the support, though the firing in the 
Redan was continued with great obstinacy. I be- 
lieve it to be true, that one or two supporting 
columns did make an attempt, and reach the 
parapet ; but it is equally true that the main body 
of the reserves never left the trenches. After a 
long interval, during which nothing could be seen, 
the Frenchman gave it as his opinion that we had 
retired from the Redan ; and it seemed to me, 
that Russian guns, which had certainly been silent 
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while I had been sitting there, b^an to open fire 
fh)m points near the salient angle. He con- 
sidered this conclusive, and I could not but form 
the same opinion. 

" I shall not risk my life any more at these dose 
quarters/' he said, as he rose to depart. " These 
shot and shell, that have been flying over our 
heads, are not pleasant companions when there is 
nothing to be seen ; and I shall go and learn what 
we have done at the MalakoflF." 

I followed his example, and wended my way 
back, dispirited enough, to the right picket-house. 
Here I quickly learnt the sad events that had 
signalled that morning's work. English gallantry 
and endurance had been wasted — English lives 
had been sacrificed to the supposed difficulty of 
moving certain troops to the rear, and letting 
others take their place. The French had been 
successful in a remarkable degree. They had 
carried the MalakoflF in a quarter of an hour. 
They had maintained themselves in it against 
repeated attacks and the* most overwhelming fire. 
They had also carried the curtain between the 
Malakoff and the little Redan, as well as this 
latter fort, and the one called " La Pointe." But 
after a most amazing sacrifice of life, they 
were ultimately forced to retire from the two 
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last-named psitions, by the irresistible artillery 
of the Vladimir and other steamers, which had 
been moved up to the entrance of the Care- 
nage Bay. The vertical fire of these ships at 
last rendered the tenure impracticable; and, 
covered with glory, our brave Allies retreated, 
content that the main object of the day was 
gained. 

But to take and to maintain that Malakoff, 
what a host was there ! If the immolation of 
25,000 or 30,000 men had been necessary, that 
number were present, and in position to advance. 
The Redan was a work as powerful as the Mala- 
koff ; and, inasmuch as it was open at the rear, it 
needed, when once taken, a still larger force to 
maintain it against the attacking parties of the 
enemy. There were the Highland Division, the 
Guards' Division, and the Fourth Division, all with- 
in a stone's throw of the right attack, and every man 
thirsting to be led to the front. Any one of those 
Divisions would have taken the place at the first 
dash, and, if supported, kept it too ; but not a man 
of them was moved during the entire day ! 

In their stead, two divisions alone were selected, 
and those the two divisions that had suffered most 
during the war. They had lost many, if not all, 
of their old soldiers. They were chiefly formed of 
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recruits, who had been out but a few months, and 
had passed those months in the trenches of the right 
attack facing the Redan, which they had learnt to 
look upon with feelings of wonder as a monster 
that was mined, and incapable of being carried by 
assault. And yet even of these men, young and 
inexperienced as they were, the first attacking 
parties proudly did their duty. The assault itself 
was brilliantly conducted and brilliantly carried out. 
Colonel Wyndham led the way as such a man 
alone knows how, and carried the salient angle of 
the Redan at the head of the attacking parties. 
These noble fellows pushed on through that sea of 
fire. They were decimated at every step they 
took ; but in spite of all difliculties, in spite of 
many of the ladders being left behind by the fall of 
their bearers, they reached the ditch — they spumed 
the abattis — they mounted the slope — they gained 
the parapet — and the salient angle was ours. 

But once inside the Redan, Colonel Wyndham 
felt the weakness of his troops. The distance (250 
yards) they had had to traverse had greatly thinned 
their ranks — the dash and the ascent had been 
most ably led, and most gallantly seconded by 
the men themselves — the external parapet had 
been scaled by many without ladders, aided by the 
ruined state of the slope, as caused by our artillery- 
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fire; but when once a footing was gained in 
the interior, the soldiers seemed to think that 
more could not be expected of them than to 
maintain that position, until the supporting parties, 
composed from the same divisions arrived. Ac- 
cordingly, they took up their position behind the 
traverses and the parapet itself, and thence began 
the deadly fire of musketry which kept the Rus- 
sians so long at bay. Alas! the real support 
never came! Some troops advanced, and one 
large column reached the parapet, where the same 
scene as before was renewed in further expectation 
of assistance ; but that support which England was 
bound to give never came. 

Inside the salient angle of the Redan, was a small 
open space situate between the traverses, which 
branched off to the right and left. When Colonel 
Wyndham had in vain sent for the reserves, and 
the Russians, encouraged, began to press him more 
boldly, it was to this open space that he tried to 
collect his shattered troops, and as a last resource to 
charge down it against the enemy. The conduct 
of the oflScers, without a single exception, both 
commissioned and non-commissioned, satisfied even 
such a leader. They gathered round him in that 
small nook, and were ready to make the charge on 
which so much depended ; but the men were 
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intermingled — they conld not recognize their own 
officers — they hardly understood the orders given — 
they momentarily expected the reserves — ^and they 
remained firing behind the traverses ; looking, but 
in vain, for help firom their brothers in the same 
regiments, who in the trenches formed the intended 
support. 

It is not the conduct of a few men that disgraces 
an army. English courage and English endurance 
have had in the Crimea trials too severe, and have 
shone forth too nobly under those trials, to coun- 
tenance the supposition that the English soldier is 
diflFerent to what history, for centuries past, has 
shown him to be. All the other troops on the field 
on that day, were of a character to maintain the name 
and honour of England. The other divisions, await- 
ing their turn of action, held thousands of hearts 
thirsting for vengeance, and swords that would have 
been neither " weak nor slow to second all such 
hearts could dare." But they were never thought 
of, and never tried ! In those other divisions too, 
young recruits formed not the strength of the regi- 
ments. For a service like that of the Redan, picked 
troops, and the oldest troops, are, or should be gene- 
rally selected. It was our misfortune that the reserve 
parties which lined the 5th or most advanced parallel, 
were composed mainly of boys, recently arrived, and 
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new to the business. A feeling had gained ground 
among them, that the Redan was mined in every 
direction — and not all their officers could say — not 
the tears that they shed — not even the supplications 
which they made — could shake that conviction, or 
induce the men to advance to their supposed certain 
destruction. Upon the result of this crisis turned 
the fortune of the day. 

It might at first have availed to have sent these 
troops to the rear, and to have brought up those 
who would have presented a very different front, 
when ordered to leave the parallel. It was even 
said that, if necessary, the former ought to have 
been ordered to retire across the open, and thus 
leave space for the other divisions to come up to 
the front by the covered ways ; but the generals 
of the right attack considered their power restricted 
to their own divisions, and the other forces beyond 
their control. It was during this moment of doubt 
and hesitation, that Colonel Wyndham's arrival in 
fhe trenches proved that the time for action was 
past. 

That gallant officer had himself returned to de- 
mand his supports, but he admitted, at the same 
time, that those supports would be useless, unless in 
formation. Compliance with this demand was now 
impossible. Troops in formation could not be got 
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up to the front prior to the retreat, already com- 
menced, of those who yet survived in the Redan. 
All idea of our then maintaining possession of the 
fort was consequently abandoned, and it was 
deferred to a second and later attack to regain 
the position we were obliged to renounce. 

Nevertheless, Colonel Wyndham, it is said, again 
put himself at the head of the 1st Royals and the 
23rd Fusileers, which were the only two regiments 
of the Light and 2nd divisions, that remained intact. 
These troops gallantly advanced to the aid of their 
comrades ; but upon reaching the open space, and 
suffering most severely, they met the survivors of 
the Redan in full retreat, and Colonel Wyndham 
justly thought that so small a force was not 
sufficient again to carry and hold the fort. 

Such was the result of our share in the taking 
of Sevastopol. The premeditated second attack, 
ordered to be made the next morning at four 
o'clock, by the Highland and the 3rd divisions, 
was, of course, rendered unnecessary by thS 
wonderful events that occurred in the course of 
the evening ; but some of the statistics connected 
with the failure of the one we did make, are interest- 
ing and curious. 

In the first place, the actual number of our 
troops engaged, did not exceed one-sixth of 
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our army. The Highland Division, the 1st 
division, the 3rd division, and the 4th division, 
never fired a shot, or moved from their posts all 
day. At three o'clock in the afternoon, I rode 
to the position of the 3rd division, on the left of 
Picket Hill. One brigade of the division were on 
the right of that hill, the other on the left. On 
reaching the latter, the men and officers gathered 
round me, as a new comer, to hear the news. 
They were all aware that we had got into the 
Redan ; but they were equally ignorant that we 
had suffered a repulse, and were no longer in 
that fort. It was curious to see the amount of 
doubt and disbelief which at first attached to the 
recital. When at last they really began to 
understand that it was a repulse, I was amazed 
to see that after the first look of distress, 
the face of every officer and man lighted up 
with a feeling akin to joy. They grieved 
most sincerely at our brethren's mishap, but their 
hearts were clearly full of the thought that 
found vent in the words over and over again 
repeated : " Thank God ! now we shall be sent 
for !" 

Another curious fact was, the disproportion in 
the number of officers and men killed and wounded. 
The latter were about two thousand. A calcu- 
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lation, based on the general results of attacks on 
fortified places, fixed at sixty-two, the correspond- 
ing due proportion of officers placed hors de 
combat. But, alas ! the real number was one 
hundred and thirty-nine, a lamentable proof, alike 
of their courage and daring, and of the exposure 
(caused by the necessities of the case) to which 
they so gallantly subjected themselves. 

A third fact was, the great amount of loss that 
arose in the retreat. This was a necessary con- 
sequence of the overpowering force of Russians, 
composed of the original defenders of the Redan, 
and an extra number, who were forced back from 
the Malakoff. They drove our handful of men 
out of the Redan at the bayonet's point, and 
the rifles and guns were then at once brought 
to bear upon the retiring mass, during the pas- 
sage of the troops through those two hundred 
yards of open ground. Two new brass guns were 
run into the embrasures, and opened on us in our 
retreat. The first thing that struck a spectator, 
on conning over the field, (it was a painful sight 
on that cold Sunday morning) was the large 
proportion of our dead lying in the line of 
retreat, grasping the dust with their teeth and 
hands, their bodies outstretched, their faces turned 
homeward, their backs to the enemy, and their 
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death-wounds in those backs. Such sights will 
make men speak ; and many a harsh word did 
I hear against those who, by a word or a sign, 
might have saved the survivors from so bitter a 
disgrace. 

Again, let us consider for one moment the 
probable effect of our taking the Redan. The 
Redan was the only point from which the Russians 
could have been molested in their retreat. It is true 
that early in the afternoon, the immediate evacu- 
ation of Sevastopol by the Russians was not 
generally expected or believed ; but at six o'clock 
it was known to be a fact in course of accom- 
plishment. At half-past five, I passed the cavalry 
sentinels, and rode down beyond the Lime-kiln to 
near Stony Hill. Here, in the first parallel of 
the left attack, at exactly seven minutes past 
six, I heard a message that had been sent over 
from the Malakoff to General Simpson, then in 
the 2nd parallel of the same attack, and which 
had just been reported to him. It was in these 
words : — 

" The Russians are evacuating the town : large 
columns are now crossing the bridge." 

Between the Malakoff and the quays and 
wharves bordering the southern creek, was situated 
the extensive Karabelnaia suburb ; which opposed 

N 
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an effective barrier to the advance of troops in*- 
tending to cut off the Russian retreat ; but from 
the inner part of the Redan, no such difficulty 
existed. Tt was all open communication. Any 
number of troops niight have won their way down 
the gentle slope which extended from the hinder 
portion of the Redan to a spot, whence the bridge 
(the only passage for the Russians) might have 
been raked at comparatively short range, if not 
probably quickly broken up. It is impossible to 
avoid the suspicion that the Russians knew and 
felt this. Hence, probably, their determined efforts 
to keep the Redan at any price. It was the only 
real point that covered their retreat. 

It is not too much to say that that retreat of 
Prince Gortschakoff was a masterpiece of general- 
ship. Except in the main hospital for those killed 
or wounded, he did not leave a single soul of his 
15,000 or 20,000 men behind; and that, too, 
when his sole means of transport was a narrow 
bridge of boats, in the face of an army of 150,000 
men, surrounding a city virtually lost to him. 
History can scarcely parallel that retreat. When 
those men oppose us in the open field, then, and 
not till then, will the true consequences be ascer- 
tained of the omission we then made. 

And such an opportunity as there was ! Fortune 
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seemed to woo us — and us particularly — to fame ! 
When, at six o'clock, it was known that the 
Russian retreat had commenced, a general im- 
pression — I had almost said certainty — prevailed, 
that a new attack would be lirganized, and that 
the final remnant of that Russian army would not 
be allowed to escape from the city unharmed, and 
with some, at least, of the honours of the day. 
There were still two hours of light to spare. The 
hurricane had passed away, and the evening was 
fine. Four fifths of the English army were 
there, idle all day, and dying for distinction — 
Divisions like the 3rd and 4th, that had been 
kept in the rear — and had felt it, too — and would 
now have shown they were equal — ay ! and on 
that day, superior, to their more favoured brethren. 
Again, 20,000 Russians, in whatever state of 
efliciency, cannot leave a town by a narrow pass, 
without some confusion, if not disorder. As they 
retire, they cannot maintain all their outposts 
with the same obstinacy, or the same numbers ; 
neither could the flight be effected very rapidly, 
nor the passage from the outposts to the bridge 
be gained without traversing a considerable space, 
and, in the present instance, skirting the southern 
creek. Moreover, it was probable that even then 
the Redan was nearly empty, as it was quite 

N 2 
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SO four hours later. All these considerations 
led to the belief that nothing should be allowed 
to prevent the English army bearing their fair 
share in the real taking of that vaunted town; 
and there can be4)ut little doubt that General 
Pelissier's message bore allusion to some such 
plan as this when, prevented by the entente 
cordial e, from sending French troops against it, 
he despatched a messenger t% ask if General 
Simpson intended to attack the Redan again. 

It cannot be denied that if that bridge had 
once been destroyed, no hope remained for the 
Russians still left on the Southern side. They 
must either have laid down their arms, or been 
driven into the sea at the point of the bayonet. 
From the Redan — or rather from the space to which 
it led — was the only chance of destroying that 
bridge, and, consequently, of really capturing the 
town, or annihilating that portion of the Russian 
army. Had one fortunate shot at short range 
taken effect, and the retreat of that Russian force 
been cut off, who can say to what extent the 
Northern side would have been able to resist a 
combined and early attack ? The very men who 
then escaped may now be the real defenders of the 
Northern forts, and whether by the delay they have 
already interposed on o\xv advance northward, or the 
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amount by which they will swell the ranks of any 
army which opposes us next spring in the open 
field, those Russians so allowed to escape will 
produce a far greater loss of life among our gallant 
troops, than would have occurred to any numbers 
who had supported the attack at one o'clock, or 
retaken the place at six. 

It will probably be objected, that observations such 
as these are of no weight, coming, as they do, after 
the event. I can only say, that I heard them made 
again and again on the evening of that self-same 8 th 
of September, between the hours of 6 and 9 o'clock. 

They are not mine ; not one-half of them would 
have struck one uninitiated and unaccustomed 
to such things. They were made by many com- 
petent to deal with, and to talk on such subjects, 
some high in position in the army, and all thirsting, 
as every man did thirst, not to let the sun go 
down without one attempt to retrieve the fortunes 
of the day, and to say like Napoleon in his first 
great Italian campaign. " It is true the battle is 
lost ; but there is time to win another." 

Poor Colonel 's was a touching death. 

His wife had come out to the Crimea to see him, 
and was living in a hut by the side of his, in the 
midst of his regiment. A gentleman told me that 
he was riding along the Woronzow Road, near the 
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right picket house, when he met the quarter-master 
of the coloners regiment. The latter said he was 
waiting there for news of his colonel. Presently, a 
wounded man of the regiment was brought up^ 
who, on being questioned, said the colonel was un- 
touched ; he had seen him return safely, and 1^ 
his side only a few minutes before.* The quarter- 
master galloped off to tell the anxious and expectant 
wife. My friend passed on the road, and the third 
litter that he met he found, on inquiry, bore the 
suffering colonel. 

* Does he yet live ?" he asked. 

" Yes, Sir, we believe he still breathes, but that 
is aU.'^ 

My friend galloped after the quarter-master, but 
was too late. The joyous news had been UAd, 
though probably received with much doubt, and 
the painful truth had now to be stated, so soon to 
be corroborated by the still more painful sight. 
Such is one of the heart-rending episodes of 
war! 

We lost three colonels ; and twenty-four other 
officers were among the list of the killed. 

At five o'clock in the evening of the 8th, a most 
terrific explosion occurred near the Malakoff. It 
seemed at first to be inside the fort, and was 
thought to be one of the mines of which we had 
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heard so much, and which, although few in number, 
really existed inside the Malakoff and Redan. When 
the cloud of dust and smoke had partly cleared 
away, it was apparent that it proceeded from a 
very large building in the rear of the Malakoff, 
and was the first instance of the destruction, pro- 
perly so called, of their city by the Russians. The 
whole inside of the building was at once a mass of 
flame, and it continued burning till the Monday 
following. 

At nine o'clock, it was dear to the simplest 
mind, that the Russians had determined to destroy 
and abandon their city. Two large fires had been 
long burning in the town, the dlect of our bom- 
bardment. But now a different feature presented 
itself. Explosion after explosion lit up the sky, 
and the buildings so exploded, continued to burn 
fiercely. It was then<too late to do anything ; the 
order was countermanded for the morning attack 
on the Redan, and the troops returned to their 
quarters, with the full expectation of the possession 
of Sevastopol on the following day. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Explosions of Mines — ^The Fires more Numerous in the French 
than in the English Quarter — Start for the Town — Lower 
Part of Woronzow Ravine — ^The Haymarket — The Great 
Woronzow Road — A Russian Snare — Inside Sevastopol — 
New Guns and Shot — Ruinous Condition of Houses — ^The 
Main Hospital — ^The Barracks — Value of Plunder — Wounded 
Russians — ^Their Pride at their Defence — ^Ukase of the Czar — 
The Dry Docks — Burning Ship — The General Hospital — 
Dead and Wounded Intermixed — ^English Officers Found 
there — ^Horrors of the Sight. 

That night there was but little sleep in camp. 
At an interval of every one or two hours, a mine 
in the town was sprung, which produced a very 
earthquake in our tents, and awoke even the 
soundest sleeper. A dense mass of dark smoke 
and vapour hung like a winding-sheet over the 
doomed city, and through it could be seen the 
lurid glare of each separate building, now on fire 
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and burning violently. The flames, however, were 
confined to the interior of the houses, although a 
strong gale had been blowing for many hours. 
Sevastopol was built of stone that did not allow 
of a general conflagration ; and nowhere, through 
the entire city did I see, during the next ten days, 
the side of a street, or any other continuous range 
of buildings reduced by the same fire. This was 
partly owing to the number of buildings previously 
unroofed or destroyed by our cannonade, and also 
to the zeal with which the Russians themselves, by 
thevdUintary destruction of all their furniture, had 
converted their houses into mere shells. It being 
useless to blow up these shells, the mines were 
limited to some twenty-five or thirty buildings, 
which had been used up to the last moment, and 
then exploded, so as to be rendered as worthless 
as the rest. The majority of these buildings, so 
serviceable to the last, were, of course, situate on 
the south-western — or what was afterwards called 
the French part of the town. The fire of the allies 
had not been able to penetrate to that part with 
the same destructive eff*ect, as it had to the south- 
eastern, or English part of the town. 

The barracks and hospital behind the Redan 
had been so riddled by our shot, that to fire or 
spring mines in them would have been a work 
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of supererogation. The majority of the buildings 
in that quarter, were useless either to the defenders 
or captors of the place. The larger hospital, 
nearer Fort Paul, was the one in which the 
wounded and many dead were left ; and, regard- 
less as the Russians are of violence self-inflicted 
to gain an end, they could hardly have dared to 
spring a mine in a building which already con- 
tained the greatest mass of suffering that human 
nature ever witnessed. Hence, the large fire that 
commenced (as mentioned in the last chapter) on 
the Saturday afternoon, behind the Malakoff, and 
three or four others of smaller extent in the 
Karabelnaia suburb ; together with the destruction 
of a large vessel burning on the stocks, in one 
of the basins of the dry docks, was all the mis- 
chief done in the English part of the town on 
Sunday morning. All the ships, except three or 
four steamers, had been either blown up or sunk 
during the night, and the Harbour was dotted with 
their masts above water. Fort Paul was yet un- 
touched, and so continued till half-past two o'clock 
on Sunday afternoon. But in the French part of 
the town, explosions had been heard during the 
whole of the night, and the first gray dawn of 
Sunday saw large masses of flames dotting the en- 
tire hill. It was a grand and a solemn sight. 
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Perfectly unable to sleep, I was up and off at 
five. Not a Russian in Sevastopol ! I rode with 
two officers down the Woronzow Ravine, du-ectly 
to the top of the Southern Harbour. Strange 
were our sensations on reaching the chevaux-de- 
frise thrown across the ravine. It had been our 
very foremost point of approach, a little in advance 
oi the extreme parallels of both our left and right 
attacks, and of course joining the two. Twenty- 
four hours before, our appearance in front of this 
frise would have been hailed by a shower of 
Mini^ bullets. There to our left, was our fore- 
most battery, planted ready to sweep any troops 
advancing up the ravine, but now idle and un- 
guarded. Directly in our front, was the oblong 
Russian building, which formed their outpost up 
the ravine. On the top of the slope to our right, 
was the Redan, and the Curtain running fi'om it 
towards the town, and connecting it with the 
Barrack battery. The latter battery lay between us 
and the town. The sight of all these guns, now so 
silent and deserted, combined with the idea that, 
except a few stragglers, we were the first English- 
men who had approached them so dose, produced 
a feeling of awe in my mind, fully equal to what 
I had felt when, on different occasions of my 
visiting the trenches, the same guns had been 
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engaged in pouring forth their contents against 
the poor fellows who surrounded me. I felt a 
wish to go up and examine each separate gun, 
which now looked so peacefully down upon us, 
as if unconscious of all the harm it had wrought. 
But my companions were eager for the town 
itself, and we hurried on down the ravine. 

The extreme end of this ravine debouches on 
a wide open plot of ground. On the other side 
of this plain was the hill on which were situate 
the Garden Battery, and the Bastion du Mat. 
On the right of the plain was the long Creek, or 
Strand battery, immediately behind which was the 
narrow point of* the Southern Harbour. Facing 
the Creek Battery, were the ravines and hills which 
surrounded the cemetery ; and between the ceme- 
tery and the opening of the Woronzow Ravine 
was the steep hill, on the top of which was the 
most advanced parallel of our left attack, as well as 
the Ovens, and the other extreme points to which 
we had won our arduous way. This open flat 
space of ground was called ia Russian the Hay- 
market, and was used as such by the inhabitants of 
the town. It formed a handsome approach to this 
the main entrance of the main road. The Woronzow 
Road, which winds down the Ravine, called after the 
same name, was originally continued directly across 
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the Haymarket to a point under the opposite hill, 
where were stationed, and till the end of September, 
were still standing, two high lamp-posts. Passing 
between these, it turned to the right, and entered 
the town to the left of the Southern Harbour, 
from whence its course was continued up the hill, 
in a very picturesque manner, along the side of 
the Harbour itself. At the point where it touched 
on the shore of the Harbour, a similar road 
branched off to the Karabelnaia side of the town. 
Such was the great Woronzow road into Sevas- 
topol, in the zenith of its beauty and efficiency. 
Its passage across the open space could scarcely 
have been recognized, on the 9 th of September, 
had it not been for the lamp-posts which guided 
the eye to the other extremity. But this road was 
too circuitous for us ; we diverged to the right, and 
made for the nearest point of the Creek Battery. 
Scarcely had we advanced fifty yards when we 
. came upon a fair specimen of Russian wile. From 
this snare our horses and ourselves were only 
saved by the thoughtful care of two English 
soldiers, who had already passed that way, and 
finding one trap, had carefully looked for, and laid 
bare a* long succession of them. A number of 
holes were dug as evenly as if by machinery, each 
hole being about four feet across and seven or eight 
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feet deep, with intervening spaces of a foot or two. 
All had been carefully covered with boughs, and 
these again spread with earth and soil corresponding 
exactly with the beaten soil of all that part of the 
plain. They were absolutely impassable for cavalry ; 
and even infantry charging must have been laid 
low by an agency far more eflFective than either shot 
or shell. We had to go a long way round with 
our horses to escape these holes, and ultimately 
reached the corner of the Creek Battery. Here we 
dismounted, and tied our horses to a shrub. We 
in vain sought for a soldier to attend to them ; no 
amount of bribe would stay the few that were 
visible from higher game ; so, in default of any 
thing better, we commended our steeds to the care 
of each other and the shrub, scrambled through the 
embrasure of a gun in the Creek Battery, and stood 
inside Sevastopol ! 

Whither go first? The town lay before us, 
apparently all barren, and all deserted. Houses 
that had looked entire at a distance, were shat- 
tered and in ruins. Fragments of every conceiv- 
able thing lay around — all broken, and all worth- 
less. Not a living being was in sight, except a 
few English and French soldiers, impelled, like 
ourselves, by curiosity — or, perhaps, by hopes of 
plunder — and just visible through the gray dawn. 
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They were the first new occupants of the town, 
but they came unarmed, and without any military 
order. We were guided in our route by considera- 
tions of prudence and safety. The French, on their 
extreme left, were still violently bombarding the part 
of the town nearest to them. Shot, shell, and 
rocket were careering over the Bastion du Mat 
and the Garden Battery, and were falling in num- 
bers in what was afterwards called the French part of 
the town. Many of these implements of death 
passed up the course of the Southern Harbour ; 
and the shells bursting in their passage, rendered 
even the English side far from a secure position at 
that early hour. Still, it was clearly the less 
dangerous of the two, and explosions were 
not so likely to occur in it. Accordingly, we 
wended our way up to the right, following the 
road which lies with one side open to the Harbour, 
and were far too excited to attend to the many 
warnings we received in the shape of iron falling 
all around, and the crash and thunder that almost 
deafened us. 

We were struck with wonder at the first sight 
that presented itself to us, on ascending this hill. 
Between the base of the slope on which we stood, 
and the water of the Southern Harbour, were 
ranged, in long and close lines, a positively in- 
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credible number of new guns ! There they were, 
without carriages, but lying in piles — some of 
large calibre, some of small — but ranged up, one 
above another, in absolute masses, and in perfect 
order. Further on, was an equal amount of new 
shot ! One would have thought the place had 
been taken on the 21st of September, 1854. An 
Ai*abian genius, who had produced nightly all that 
was needed for the defence of the town, seemed 
the only explanation of such a superfluity of 
materiel. The strength of the Creek Battery and 
the Barrack Battery was immense. They contained 
very large guns, and the most regular and perfect 
embrasures. In the latter battery were found the 
sunken guns which had sent up the " campers." 

Passing along to the rear of these, we continued 
the ascent of the slope by the same winding road, 
which, always keeping one side open to the Creek, 
reminded me of similar roads in English cities, 
for instance Bath and Cheltenham, In fact, Se- 
vastopol had much the appearance of some parts 
of Cheltenham, and still more, of what some parts 
of Bath would be, if the latter city were built of 
equally white stone. 

The English side, where we now were, was clearly 
not the fashionable quarter. It was the business 
side of the town. The small houses that were ranged 
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on the right of the winding road, were evidently the 
huts either of artizans and mechanics, or of the 
poorer classes. From the circumstance of their 
being so directly under the hill, these houses appear- 
ed to have escaped much damage from our fire, but 
their interior and contents were completely demo- 
lished. Some, a little better than the rest, had 
small court-yards, and verandahs round the first- 
floor windows. None were more than two — ^few 
more than one story high. I went into several of 
these dwellings. They were the very acme of con- 
fusion, of dirt, disorder, and spoliation. The planks 
of the floors had been torn up, and, in many cases, 
removed ; the walls were shattered, the fragments 
forming a heap of stone, brick, and plaster on the 
ground. The ceilings, and, in many cases, the roofs 
had been pulled down, so that the sky was visible : 
not an article of furniture, save the legs of tables 
or chairs — the verandahs demolished, and hanging 
in shreds — the very creepers that had entwined 
them, torn up by the roots — not a pane of glass — 
not a window-frame — not a shutter, nor a door — 
not even a solitary plank preserved. The very 
objects and purposes of the separate rooms were 
totally undistinguishable. At the rear of some of 
these houses, we found excavations, caves in the 
live rock, now tenanted by lifeless forms, the 
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bodies of poor fellows who had crawled there to die, 
and were lying in every posture of agony and death, 
many far advanced in decomposition. The forgoing 
is but an inadequate description of the majority of 
the smaller houses on the English side of the town. 
No one can imagine the effluvia that emanated 
from them ; no mind can picture the sadness and 
desolation of the scene. 

Proceeding upwards, the first large building was 
the main hospital, and immediately beyond this 
were two immense piles of stone, originally barracks. 
All three had once been splendid buildings ; the 
former enclosed a large open space laid out in 
gardens and walks, and evidently at one time rich 
in flowers. A fountain had adorned the middle of 
the court. The whole of this building had been 
much exposed to the fire of the Allies, and its 
state of utter demolition was probably chiefly 
owing to that circumstance. The two immense 
ranges of barrack buildings were still standing 
at right angles to each other, with an extensive 
and open square about them. The exterior of 
both had suffered dreadfully from our shot ; but 
the interior seemed to have escaped well enough. 
The one which stood in an oblong direction, as 
seen from the Malakoff, was divided into 
three stories, with a stair-case of stone, now nearly 
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destroyed. The upp^ stories were bare, and 
entirely desokte. The ground floor, extending 
the whole length of the building, seemed to have 
served as a receptacle, up to the last moment, for 
the clothes, muskets, and accoutrements of the 
soldiers — ^probaWy of those who, for the time 
being, performed the sa-vice of the Redan. There 
was a long table down the middle, and large bins 
were ranged along the walls on each side. The table 
and floor were covered, and the bins were full 
of the commonest articles and implements of 
war. But even here, the jninciple of destruction 
had been carried out The clothes were in shreds ; 
the muskets, and swords; and scabbards broken 
in two ; the helmets smashed ; the ornaments 
torn from them — the whole a shapdess mass of 
cloth, wood, leather and brass, mixed up with a 
great abundance of the omnipresent black and 
oily bread. In this room we found all those 
who had preceded us into the English part of the 
town. Some twelve or fifteen soldi^s were 
tossing the things about one over another, and 
making confusion worse confounded. The dust 
and closeness of the room were almost unbearable. 
The value and nature of the plunder were evi- 
denced by a soldier who met us at the door, and 
showed us what he had rescued after an hour's 
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diligent search, consisting of three-quarters of a 
a musket, half a helmet, a sword, a brass orna- 
ment, three buttons, a charm worth about a 
farthing, a leather tobacco pouch, half-a-dozen 
leaves of a Russian book, a leaden spoon and a 
large piece of bread. There was plunder, on the 
taking of a town by assault ! 

We were about to leave this perfect embarras 
de richesseSy when the same soldier told us that 
in a closet at the end of the room were two 
Russians. We had just previously, on the side of 
the hill, come upon the only live Russian we 
had seen since entering the town. Wounded 
apparently by a shell in the right leg, and half- 
sitting, half-lying, reclined against the bank, he 
stretched out his arms on seeing us, and craved 
assistance. We went up to him; he seemed 
in very little pain, and had plenty of bread, but no 
water. We gave him some, and he drank as 
wounded men alone can drink. His gratitude 
was expressed in a thousand different w^ays. He 
took our hands, pressed them to his heart, his 
forehead, and his lips, and lay back again appa- 
rently quite comfortable and resigned. We did 
our best to explain to him that the bearers would 
soon come and carry him to the hospital : this he 
seemed to understand, and to be thankful for. 
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When the soldier told us there were two more 
wounded men at the end of the long room in the 
barracks, we threaded our way through the strange 
mixture which lined that room, and found at the 
end of it two small closets, in each of which was a 
sick or wounded man, lying on a wallet. They 
were both vociferating fiercely, and apparently 
angrily to the soldiers ransacking the room ; but 
the moment my companions appeared they became 
subdued and silent. An officer, in their eyes, was 
evidently a superior being. One of them was a 
Pole, and could talk a little German. He was all 
anxiety to know how the town had been taken, 
and asked us if the allies had suffered much in the 
capture. When I told him the Russians had left 
it and we had walked in, he said they all expected 
to leave it soon. It was not worth keeping now, 
and we should not find much in it, or get much 
by it. 1 asked him how long he had been in the 
place, and he said from the first. He seemed to 
be highly proud of the defence ; his face and manner 
showed it ; and it struck me very forcibly that that 
feeling had been paramount in the mind of every 
Russian I saw in or about Sevastopol. In the 
wounded it was clear enough, and the faces even 
of the dead betrayed it, as if it had been their 
last thought in connection with this world. Not 
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long after this I went all over the Redan, and still 
lata: over the Malakoff, and the forts on the French 
right. The face of every dead Russian I saw here, 
struck me as quite different from the countenance 
I had observed on the Tchemaya battle-field. The 
latter had aD looked jaded and worn, with little 
feeling, and still less of animation. The faces of 
those who died in and about Sevastopol, bore the 
semblance of rude and stubborn health. By far 
the great majority were young men, from eighteen 
to about twenty-five years old, strong and sturdy 
in fi^me, heavy and meaningless in feature, but 
with a look of pride and satisfaction, which in 
many was quite unmistakeable. A great many 
had died with a smile on their lips — a smile 
of joy that spoke of the pleasure with which 
they had defended their home, and of the success, 
which, in their opinion, had attended their efforts. 
It was a very wise and a well-deserved ukase of 
the late Czar, which granted to each guardian of 
Sevastopol one year's service for every month fhat 
he had fought or worked in defence of the place. It 
was calculated to encourage men to do their utmost 
— and most nobly did they do it. The regulation 
made many old in service who were young in years. 
There was an officer in the town, who, though 
only twenty-one years old, had seen twenty-six 
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years of actual service ! He was a captain, and his 
name wasWernlow (pronounced of course, VernloflF.) 
He had been nine years in the army, the last twelve 
months of which period had been passed in Sevas- 
topol. This gave him twenty years. In addition 
to this, he held the orders of St. Anne and St, 
Joseph, which together count for six years' 
service. Is it to be wondered at that men will 
fight for such rewards ? 

The other large barrack, which was broadside to 
the MalakoflF, was not divided into stories, but 
was one vast hall. It seemed to have served as a 
retiring-room to the soldiers, and was empty from 
roof to floor. Leaving these barracks, we ad- 
vanced to the dry-docks. I had hardly got round 
the corner of the wall, which formed the entrance, 
when a Mini^ bullet struck the wall just above my 
head. The direction was from the Redan. I 
called to one of the officers with me, and he came 
round the wall ; but before his scarlet coat coidd 
be sfeen, another little monster struck the wall 
within a foot of him. The moment the uniform 
was visible, the firing ceased ; and probably 
the two riflemen quaked in their hearts at the 
near approach to manslaughter, of which they had 
been guilty, upon two of their own nation. We 
now had leisure to watch the destruction of a 
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beautiful ship, then lying in a basin of the dry- 
docks, and burning fiercely in every part. The 
remainder of the docks, eight or ten in number, 
were empty ; but their whole style, arrangement, 
and construction, were marvellous. Surrounded 
by a lofty wall on every side, except the one that 
opened on the small inlet which ran out of the 
Southern Harbour, they were constructed in layers, 
there being three cavities, or docks, in each layer, 
so that any one cavity could be filled with water 
while the others were empty, and re-emptied again 
as occasion required. Many were spacious enough 
for the largest vessels, and the blocks of stone 
were as solidly and as neatly joined as the most 
perfect art could devise. 

At a little distance fi-om these docks was the 
general Hospital, a long and handsome building, 
devoted to the reception of those who were 
wounded and killed by our late bombardment and 
attack. The state of this building beggars all 
attempt at description. There were no fewer than 
two thousand bodies inside its walls, the greater num- 
ber dying or dead ; but a large proportion were only 
wounded — sufficiently so, however, to prevent all 
escape from the mass of decay and decomposition 
around. Many of the wounded had suffered am- 
putation ; many had had neither food nor water 
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for thirty-six hours; and many had died from 
absolute inanition. My companions and I, un- 
fortunately, missed this hospital at our first visit 
on Sunday morning. I saw it later in the day, 
when it had been partially emptied. I believe 
that its existence was not discovered till a short 
time before twelve o'clock. I regretted much that 
we shotdd have been in the dry-docks on Sunday 
morning at seven o'clock, within a stone's-throw 
of this charnel-house, and yet not have chanced to 
hit upon it. 

It is possible that, if, on Sunday morning, that 
hospital had been known to be in existence, many 
lives might have been saved. An English officer in 
the 90th regiment, as well as two others, who had 
been wounded and left in the Redan during our 
assault, were found there. So severely wounded 
were they, that they could not move. Poor fellows ! 
how they must have suflfered ! The officer in 
the 90th was almost sinking from loss of blood, 
and want of nourishment. His state allowed of 
his removal to our camp, but he lingered there for 
only a day or two, and his death was caused 
chiefly by the fact of the hospital not having been 
discovered earlier. It would be painful to dwell 
upon the sickening sights that were visible in this 
large buildmg. The Russians sent over a flag of 

o 
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trace, to ask for their own wounded. The entire 
building had to be ransacked for those wounded 
men. In many cases, men were found alive, lying 
helpless under a heap of dead ^bodies. Dragged 
from these masses of decaying human flesh, they 
were handed over to the Russian soldiers, who, so 
far as I cotdd judge, seemed to be gentle in the 
handling and treatment of their wounded. The 
great majority of the dead were buried by the 
Allies. Probably, this charnel-house represented 
as great an amount of suffering, and comprised 
within its walls as large an extent of misery, as 
was ever seen in a single view. It was the climax 
of the horrors of the bombardment — the caput 
mortuum of the crudbk of human woe. It formed 
a fitting background to the spectacle of the blood- 
stained ruins, which the Russian general vaunt- 
• ingly bequeathed to us, and was a worthy dose 
to all the suffering, misery, and destruction of that 
fearful siege. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The E^dan— Works connecting the Malakoff and Redan-^Form 
of the Works inside the Redan — ^Mantelettes de Cordage- 
Burying the Dead— One Grave for all — ^Underground Caves 
— Open Space behind the Redan— Barrack Battery— Possession 
of Sevastopol — Mines Exploded from North Side — No 
Military Occupation — ^Descent of Russians on Fort Paul — 
Destruction of Fort Paul — Slight Yalue of the Booty — Bonfires 
in the Streets — Religious Booty — Prints and Pictures — 
Religious Almanac— Resemblance of the late Duke of Wel- 
lington — ^Turkish Pictures — ^Portrait of the Sultan. 

After breakfast, I again sallied forth on a 
fresh horse, and rode alone to the Redan. I 
selected the Karabelnaia Ravine, and thus passed 
between the Malakoff and the Redan. I left the 
Mamelon on my ri^ht, and skirted the French 
trenches lying between the Mamelon and Malakoff. 
Of course, the most interesting thing to an English- 
man was our own attack, and the scene of our own 

o 2 
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labours ; and much as 1 longed to see the Russian 
approaches to the Malakoff, and that renowned 
fort itself, I determined to delay my visit there, 
until I had thoroughly examined and understood 
the Redan. The lower part of the Karabelnaia 
Ravine is very wild, and in times of peace and in 
early spring, must be very beautiful. One could 
not but be struck, on approaching the lower portion, 
at the extent of space between the hinder parts of 
the Malakoff and Redan, and at the enormous 
strength of the batteries that joined the two forts 
in the rear — particularly the Gervais, or Low- 
Mortar Battery, forming the curtain from the rear of 
the Malakoff to the Dry Docks. The consum- 
mate arrangement of these lines of defence 
proved that — in engineering, at least — we had met 
our match ; and it is to be hoped that many a 
young hero of our engineers will study to learn 
how earth-works may be placed, and what effect 
they may produce. There was enough in those 
two forts and theu- junction to occupy an en- 
quiring mind with weeks of labour and of 
thought. 

Leaving my horse to a soldier to hold, I entered 
the Redan at its most northemly point, and 
wended my way to the left up to the salient angle, 
where the English attacking parties had entered. 
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Notwithstanding the violence with which that fort 
had been literally shattered by our bombardment, 
the buttresses, the parapets, and the embrasures 
retained much of their original perfection, and 
overwhelmed you with the conviction of the labour 
that had been employed, and the solidity and 
strength to which that remarkable work had been 
brought. I passed along the inside of the outer 
parapet, keeping as near to the embrasures and 
large guns as I could. The traverses were of 
great length, and of amazing thickness. No 
number of men working the gun in any one 
embrasure coidd by possibility be injured by any 
shot or shell that did not come into that small 
amount of space. At the rear, protection was 
a£Porded by a wall of earth that ran along parallel 
with the external parapet ; ^d th^ traverses, as 
they projected, almost touched this earthern 
wall. The side of the Redan, consequently, was 
composed of a succession of cells varying in size, 
according to the number of guns ranging from 
one to three in any cell. These cells seemed to 
be bomb-proof on every i^de, and only to be 
reached through the embrasures themselves, or 
from above. 

The -embrasures also were marvellously protected. 
Those which I had observed in our own attack, 
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even those in the front of the Quarries, w^e open 
from the muzzle of the gun upwards. Those in 
the Redan (and I had observed the same in the 
morning at the Creek battery) were furnished with 
a most ingenious contrivance. A number of thidL 
ropes were matted together into an oblong, exactly 
the size of the embrasure, and were suspended 
from the two upper corners of each embrasure, so 
as completely to fill up the cavity ; this rope-shield 
was then cut away at the bottom into the arc of a 
circle, and thereby made to fit the gun. It hung 
loosely, and consequently would swing, if struck. 
The French called these shields, " mantelettes de 
cordage" They were no protection against a round 
shot coming directly into the embrasures ; but the 
rifle bullets, by far the greatest enemy of the 
gunners, could not 4)enetrate them. The bullet 
would sway the mat to and fro, but would drop 
harmless outside the parapet. T looked at the 
external sides of many of these mats : they were 
marked with bullets close and thick'; but no one 
single bullet had penetrated the entire depth of the 
covering, and I was struck with the perfect work- 
manship of the material, and the consummate art 
which applied it. The lower part of the mat was 
curved out, so as to aflford the gunner a view of 
the range of the gim. 
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In each of these embrasures were some dead 
bodies, and I noticed, as I approached the salient 
angle, that they lay in thicker and closer masses. 
These were the men who had defended the post 
the day before, and by whose agency and death 
the Russian general had been able to make his 
most masterly retreat. There they lay in every 
form, and in every state of mutilation — all young 
men — all apparently strong, with features still 
showing in death the pride and determmation with 
which they had fought On nearing the salient 
angle, the body of many a red-coated soldier was 
mixed with these; and at the extreme point of 
the angle, and on the parapet, and in the ditch on 
the other side, the numbers of our dead showed 
how gallantly that little band had done their 
duty and comported then^elves in one of the 
hardest struggles that English courage had ever 
sustained. 

Large fatigue parties were there burying the dead. 
The English bodies were collected together at one 
part of the ditch, and the earth of the parapet was 
thrown down upon them from above. The same 
was done with the Russian bodies at other portions 
of the ditch, such situations being selected as were 
<5onvenient for the transport of those that lay 
tf ound. The same ditch formed one grave for 
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our enemies and our own dead, and told its tale of 
the equality that reigns in war and in death, 

I turned aside to the rear of the Redan. 
Beyond the earthen wall, were some of the en- 
trances to the caves, which run underground, 
throughout the whole extent of this remarkable 
earth-work. I went down into one, which had 
twelve or fifteen steps in its descent, and found 
myself in a large room, apparently appropriated 
to the repose of soldiers, when not engaged at 
their duty. Here were wallets and other things 
spread out as beds, and plenty of the black bread 
on every side, as well as the bodies of a few men 
who had probably gone down there wounded, to 
die in peace. I picked up a worthless book, 
composed of a number of sheets of rough paper, 
on which were inscribed, with great care and 
precision, what appealed to be the roll of a com^ 
pany, and the amount of work done, and pay 
received by every member of it. It was a curious 
relic, and I brought it away. The odour in this 
cavity was very sickening, as was the case in aH 
that I visited. A large force could have been 
stowed away in these caves; but it was painful 
to think, seeing their filthy state, that men had 
lived, eaten, drunk, and slept, continuously in 
them. Beyond the salient angle at the rear» 
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which did not stand exactly square with the salient 
angle at the front, was a large open space. This 
space was still within the work, as it extended 
down on the Malakoff side ; but, in other respects, 
the Redan was an open fort in the rear. Into 
that space all the guns and carriages were moved, 
which had been rendered useless by our fire — and 
a large number they were, though not so many 
as one might have expected. Here I saw the 
carcase of a horse, for which a hole was being 
dug. A round shot had carried away one of 
his hind legs, and he lay in a pool of blood. 
The havoc caused by our fire in this open space, 
as shown by the state of the ground, which was 
torn up on every side, must have been tremen- 
dous. The curtain extending from the Redan, 
as well as the Barrack battery beyond, presented 
much the same appearance. But there was a 
combined smell of earthy closeness and decompo- 
sition, that nauseated the stomach. 

As I gazed from the rear of these works on 
to the Barrack Buildings at the foot of the slope, 
and thought of their proximity to the Southern 
harbour, my mind recurred to all that might have 
happened if we had kept the Redan, or retaken 
it the day before. An officer near me, who was 
attentively watching the town^ gave expression 
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to similar thouglits; and when I asked him fsF 
ao explanation; he said, 

" An explanation there may be, though I have 
heard none. But certainly,'' he added, " we can 
scarcely be said, even now, to have taken the 
town. At this moment, we have no military 
occupation of it, thouigh the Russians have been 
out of it &x twelve (x fifteen hours." 

Strolling onwards into the town, I could not 
but ask myself the question, '^are we really in 
possession of Sevastopol?" In possession we 
might be, but it was a curious one. It did not 
seem to entail any (^ the natural concomitants 
of military occupation. It is true that tiiere was 
some danger, and had been all the morning, in 
remaining inside Sevastopol, properly so called. 
The exjdosions had not ceas^ with the absence 
of the Russians. They seemed as if by magic to 
C02)l3nue after ^e evacuation, and had succeeded 
each other at greater or less intervals during the 
whcde of Sunday forenoon, it was dear that 
the mines were fired either by m^ left behind fear 
that purpose, or by electric wires firom a distance. 
In the very early morning, the former may have 
heen the cas^, hut at a latjer period of the day, all 
the mischief must have been .done from afar. 

Now^ the question which struck many whom I 
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conversed with on the subject, was, " could not 
this wholesale destruction by the Russians them- 
selves of a town in our possession have been, and 
ought it not to have been, stopped ?" Two days 
later, I saw at Captain Keppel's, the officer who so 
nobly commanded the Naval Brigade, one of these 
electric wires taken up, ere it had completed it3 
purpose. It was entire from end to end. The 
wire itself was of a great length. I believe it is 
dear that some of these wires were carried over to 
the north side, and that the greater part of the 
mines that exploded during Sunday W^re fired 
from that quarter. The mischief produced by 
these explosions was very slight, notwithstanding 
that the town was tolerably fiill, the whole of the 
day. I saw hundreds of people in every direction, 
and in each part of the town during the eight 
hours that I passed on that Sunday within its 
walls. But of those hundreds, not one individual 
was in military occupation. They were all there, 
impelled by curiosity, or by plunder. Some — per- 
haps many — were hurt by the explosions, but simply 
because they would go into the interior of the 
buildings. I believe an order was given confining 
the troops to camp, and a cordon on the two 
English attacks was established to prevent the 
entrance of any one into the town as early as nine 
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o'clock on Sunday morning. But numbers had 
forestalled the cordon^ and were already in the 
town. The French also had no effective cordon 
till Monday morning, The road was completely 
open by the Karabelnaia ravine, and the town, in 
consequence, full of stragglers. Now, if with the 
first dawn of morning the allies had taken military 
occupation of the town, had marched troops (iown, 
and established pickets in all the open places, such as 
squares and wide streets — if then they had driven 
out or taken prisoners all whom they found there, 
and established round the town a cordon such as 
existed in real efficiency on Monday, when no one 
without a pass could enter — if they had sent a 
few men along the whole extent of the harbour 
with a common rake to trail behind at the level of 
the water on the beach, and then on the necessary 
detection of every wire, had rendered it useless for 
future mischief by simply cutting it in two — if 
they had done this, no greater amount of life, if so 
much, would have been lost ; much valuable pro- 
perty might have been saved, and there would 
have been some appearance of our taking the 
town. 

Nothing of the kind was done, and the result 
of this neglect was exhibited in a remarkable 
manner. Of the numbers that were in the town, 
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none were armed. For all ostensible purposes, the 
town belonged to any other foreign nation as much 
as to the allies. If the Russians had had another 
bridge, they might have come back and reinstalled 
themselves in the place ; and they certainly made 
one descent of a most cavalier and enterprising 
kind, which betokened either their indiflference to 
danger, or their sense of our, as yet, unestablished 
tenure of the town. At a quarter past two on 
Sunday afternoon, a boat left the Vladimir, which 
was lying under the northern forts. It was 
freighted with twelve or thirteen men, and was 
rowed directly over for the Southern Harbour. 
On entering the Harbour, it inclined to its left, 
and stopped on the beach almost close to Fort 
Paul. Nine or ten of the men then left the boat, 
and proceeded into the Fort. There were appa* 
rently neither French nor English near the Fort ; 
but the whole affair was witnessed by many of 
both nations from the French side of the town on 
the high and opposite shore of the Southern 
Harbour. 

After being lost to sight for ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour in the Fort, the Russians 
emerged, and again got into the boat, which then 
proceeded to pull across the Southern Harbour, 
directly to the French side. The officers standing 
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there looked round to find any troops that could 
fire on the boat. Numbers were there^ but not 
one with his own musket or ammunition. Many— ^ 
in fact> almost all — had Russian muskets in their 
arms, (m* tied round their waists, and plund^ piled 
on their shoulders ; but not a man could be found 
to discharge a shot at the bold enemies of his 
oounb*y. The boat approached the French side 
within close range, and at one moment it appeared 
as if the crew were about to land, even in the face 
of the numbers crowding the bank. 

But such was ncrt the Russian intention, At 
a short distance from the shore, the rowers rested 
(m their oars ; the boat swung round with its bow 
to the entrance of the harbour ; the men rose up 
(»- turned round, and all eyes were directed to Fort 
Paul. The object of their visit now flashed across 
the minds of every one present They had fired 
the mine of the fprt, and were come almost into 
the very grasp of the foe to have a better view of 
1^ ^ect of tlie destruction. In a few moments 
up went the entire fort. The crash reverberated to 
^e sky. The ponderous mass of smoke and dust 
seemed to hang heavy for a moment, as if unable 
to overcome the too stubborn resistance of th^ 
building, and then burst forth overpowering all 
^^sition, and sending the flymg fragm^ts 
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through the receding atmosphere, Wheu after 
a long interval the shock subsided, Fort Paid 
was numbered with the things that had been. 
Never was ruin more complete. Fort Nicholas, 
on the French side, which was at that moment 
burning to our left, was likewise a ruin ; but only 
a ruin, inasmuch as it was a shell. The exr 
temal walls were still standing, and they stood 
to the last. But all that remained of Forjt 
Paul was a shapeless mass of stones and rub* 
bish. It had done its duty for the Russians: 
it was not destined to take service against thenu 
It was the final glory (rf our enemies' selfi-destrucf- 
tion, and grandly did it put the finisbing-sbroke to 
their hereditary policy, awd serve as the Krenalin 
of 1855. 

I think it may fairly be concluded, that the wire 
which was intended for the ignition of the minp 
previously so wdl laid, was found not to act fron^ 
the northern side ; and hence it was that the Rus* 
sians, relying on our apparently slight occupation 
of the town, had planned the bold design of 
sending a special messenger to bear the fire, as ^ 
slight example of what a vigilent foe may do, eve^ 
in the camp of the enemy. However that might 
be, the bearers of this stirring message seemed 
quite satisfied with the result of their trip, and 
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Steadily rowed back to the Vladimir, unopposed and 
unharmed. 

The non-attempt to prevent the complete 
destruction of these forts (which standing close to 
the great inlet were the only natural defences 
against the northern forts) was thought at the time 
to indicate a want of foresight on the part of the 
allies. Forts Nicholas and Paul were situated at 
the point where we were subsequently obliged to 
erect our batteries to answer the northern forts. 
They were made to our hands ; and if they could 
have been preserved, would have answered many 
purposes — at least, until we thought it necessary to 
leave the southern side in quest of higher game. 
I presume that it was from the first intended to 
allow, and even to aid, the destruction of the place 
to the utmost, and also that the arduous duties of 
the troops in relieving the wounded and burying 
the dead, left few, during the first twenty-four hours, 
who could be spared for less important operations. 

The town itself was not a desirable place to 
stay in, nor, in truth, was there much to see. I 
saw it afterwards from end to end, and inspected 
it closely, in the company of a Russian ofiicer ; 
and what he told me, and his description of the 
diflFerent objects of interest in the place, will be 
found in a subsequent chapter. On this occa- 
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sion, I contented myself with roaming about 
through several streets, wandering into several 
houses, that were too barren and too ruinous to 
presage any mines underneath. In no one was I 
fortunate enough to find any booty — or " loot," as 
it is called — of substantial value ; and certainly, very 
little of that kind existed. I saw one English officer 
riding madly along with a pair of branch silver 
candlesticks in his arms ; but, with that exception, 
I saw neither Englishman nor Frenchman in pos- 
session of any plate. By far the greater part 
of the furniture I saw had been purposely ren- 
dered worthless. Pianos there were in many 
houses^ but merely as wrecks of the past : of those 
which I touched, not a note would strike. The 
spirit of melody had long given way to other 
music. Chairs, tables, sofas, and bedsteads were 
there, but all in splinters. The beds themselves, 
and the hangings and the curtains to the rooms, 
were, in many cases, sound and good ; but these 
had no charms for me. From what I saw and 
learnt afterwards, it appeared as if there had not been 
nearly so great a destruction of property in the 
upper and middle part of the French side of the 
town, as there had been on their extreme left, 
and in the English quarter. Naturally, the centre 
had been longest inhabited, as offering probable 
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hope of comfort or peace at night ; and, very likely, 
the flight was too rapid to allow a complete des- 
truction; but even in that centre, on Sunday 
afternoon, there was not much. I did not, how- 
ever, observe there— -what was very visible in the 
extreme west of the Fr«ich side, called (as I 
learnt from my Russian friend) " the Thousand 
Streets** — the quarter of the lower and humbler 
dasses; and here, in the middle of every one of the 
streets, were visible the signs of recent bonfires. 
They ranged, as well as I could count, about one for 
every six or eight houses, and had consumed every 
thing that could be ignited, which had been brought 
out from botii sides of the streets, and jSled up en 
masse, as a sacrifice to the god of desolation. It was 
a touching sight to see the regularity of those fires, 
on which the very poc»*est people had heaped up 
their all, either in passive obedience to the higher 
authorities, or in gratification of Nemesis herself. 

A large, heavy, and cumbrous book, fairly 
bound, but filled with extra-heavy Russian print, 
rewarded my labours in the plimdering line, 
though I long pondered on the advisability oi 
brining such a burden to England. The nume- 
rous inscriptions in different handwritings in the 
first page, however, decided me ; for they seemed 
80 utt^ly inexplicable, that I thought they must 
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bear reference to some distinguished being, and 
fondly imagined one, at least, would be the auto- 
graph of an archbishop. That the book was a 
religious one, I had no doubt ; for, otherwise, why 
was it there? When I say that, as a general 
rule, everything of every kind was absolutely des- 
troyed, there is cme important qualification to 
be borne in mind; for the fact is that, appa- 
rently, nothing of a religious character was 
destroyed at all. Hence, nme-tenths, at least, of 
the booty that was obtained, was of the least 
intrinsic value — ^religious booty. AH the soldiers 
that I met, and all that I afterwards saw returning 
from their plunder, though labouring under the 
weight of beds, or fenders, or leaden tiling, or any 
other remnants of internal decoration or external 
architecture, had in some one of their pockets a 
small picture or print, the only thing really pre- 
served in the house, and invariably representing 
some religious subject. They were chiefly on 
wood, and were of a rude, not to say a very 
indifferent style of art, representing some saint, or 
bishop, or other holy personage, standing erect, 
and staring you in tiie face. Russian characters 
were inscribed above, or at the side of the figure, 
enumerating, probably, the name and qualities of 
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the DODdescript being in question. Some were 
prints representing the exterior, some were oil- 
paintings, representing the inside of a church. In 
the latter, were exhibited many grotesque groups, in 
the most fanciful postures, but all, apparently, as de- 
vout as the most holy religion could exact. I took 
down from the wall a religious almanac, in a large 
frame, having at the comers four rude sketches of the 
four Evangelists, with their names inscribed over 
their heads, according to the received practice of the 
earliest painters. Each of the four holds a book 
bound in diflFerent colours. St. Matthew is accom- 
panied by an angel — such an angel ! St. Mark 
is attended by his own noble beast, with a face 
like a full moon ; St. Luke by a calf, with a face 
like that of an old maid ; and St. John, by his 
eagle, with the form and figure of a crow. Above 
the centre, mixed up with crosses and episcopal 
books, and garments, is the figure of a seraph-like- 
looking being, with a white body, a scarlet cloak, 
blue wings, and a green palm-branch. The centre 
is occupied by the almanac in question, which 
apparently comprises the moveable feasts from 
1851 to 1880 inclusive; and the sides are 
appropriated to the twelve months, with remarks 
on different days in the months. In these remarks, 
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the word ^ Alexandrine ' appears more frequently 
than any other ; and the remaining words being 
clearly titles or names, I am inclined to believe 
that they represent the f6te days or birthdays of 
the members of the Imperial family. The whole 
constitutes a very grotesque picture, but of no 
artistic value, in a walnut and ebony frame. Of 
this class were the Russian relics generally. Every- 
thing of real value had been removed or destroyed. 
Everything connected with religion, which was 
not valuable enough to be removed, had been 
spared ; and one could not but reverence the feel- 
ing that left these simple relics uninjured. 

I afterwards bought and found many little 
religious pictures. The only really large one I 
saw, was at Captain Keppel's, and was, I think, 
the property of General Wyndham. It was a 
three-quarter length of evidently a great man in 
the Greek Church ; but the face and form of the 
neck and shoulders, bore as dose a resemblance 
to those of the late Duke of Wellington, as if 
they had been painted from the life. It was in a 
very inferior style of art, and done in a coarse, 
hard way. It exemplified the usual slight regard 
to delicacy of outline, which is observable in 
Oriental pictures. In Turkey, they have no idea 
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of light and shade in a picture. A French artist 
of considerable eminence was selected to paint the 
Sultan. The picture being nearly completed, a 
high dignitary of the court came to pass his judg- 
' ment upon it. 

" What is this dark line just outside the verge 
of the face, on one side of it ?" said he. 

"That," replied the painter, "is the natural 
shadow of the face, as the light comes from the 
opposite direction." 

" It looks very harsh," said the grandee. " The 
fikce would look much better standing forth without 
any shade at all. You will be good enough to 
alter this." 

"But," urged the poor artist, "it would be 
against nature: it will spoil the whole; there 
must be shade where there is light." 

" Oh !" interrupted the Turk, " as to that, there 
can be no shade in this case. The * Sun of the 
Universe* gives light, and does not receive it. 
Whence would you throw a shadow upon the 
sun himself? By the soul of my father ! you 
must out with it." The shade was removed, and 
the picture spoilt. The likeness, otherwise good*, 
stood forth, bold, rough, and hard. Tljp old Turk 
was delighted, and reported his approbation to 
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the Sultan ; and the artist, in despair, left at the 
palace a specimen of his art, which excites a smile 
on the face of every European that sees it. An 
artist had better give up his palette at once, than 
accept the high and distinguished honour of painting 
H.T.H. Abdul Medjid. 
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CHAPTER XL 

French Pass into the Town— The Naval Brigade— Spoils of 
Sevastopol — ^Departure of Naval Brigade — The Malakoff— 
The Curtain— The Little Redan— The Trench behind the 
Gervais Battery — Dead Russians — Slaughtered Horses— 

I Bastion du Mat— Bastion Central— Earthem Huts — Russian 
Snare— Rifle-Ambuscades— Valley of Death — ^The Cemetery— 
The Sultan's Piano. 

On Tuesday, September 11, the French had 
established so strict a cordon round their part of 
the town, that to enter the place without a pass 
was absolutely hopeless. I breakfasted that 
morning at Captain Keppel's, which repast was 
served in right royal style, with plenty of fresh 
milk. He most kindly obtained an extra pass for 
me, in addition to the few that were sent to him 
from the French head-quarters for the use of the 
officers of the naval brigade. This document — 
with the exception, of course, of the date and 
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names — was printed; one of the refinements of 
modern warfare. It was a little wider than a page 
of this book, about three inches in length, and of 
the following form : 

MoNsiEUB G. H. M . 



Carte de passe de M. G. H. M , pour les Tranches 

rran9aises et Sevastopol. 
Sevastopol, le 11 Septembre, 1855. 
Par ordre, 
Le G^n^ral de Division, Chef d'Etat-Major-G^n^ral. 
C. DB Mautignt. 

It bore at the left-hand bottom corner the stamp 
" Arm^e d'Orient — Etat-Major-General," with the 
eagle and crown, and was countersigned at our 
Head-quarters, " W. Pakenham, A. G." Such 
were the first passports which the foes of Russia 
issued, admitting strangers into her recent strong- 
hold. It is affair return for the vise of the celebrated 
obelisk at Coblentz. Armed with this, one passed 
unchecked through the whole of the French side 
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of the town ; and a similar ticket, but in English, 
was of the like service on the British side. 

The site of the encampment of the Naval 
Brigade was a curious medley on that morning. 
No troops had acted better during the long siege, 
and none had been of more use than our gallant 
tars. They and their officers merited — and, 1 
believe, obtained — the utmost consideration from 
all quarters of the army ; and, now that they were 
about to take their departure, the greatest fraternity 
was shown to them by all classes. Our sailors, 
as being, perhaps, the most unshackled, and the 
French Foreign Legion, as being nearest to the 
town, had obtained the " crfime de la cr6me " of 
the few good things that were to be found in 
Sevastopol. I roamed among all their tents, 
filled, for the nonce, with quite as many soldiers as 
sailors, and bought some of the things that they 
had contrived to extract, and — a much more diffi- 
cult task — had contrived to keep for twenty-four 
hours after. A bridle studded with silver, such as 
are common in the caparisoning of Turkish horses ; 
a Russian sword, with one edge serrated, to serve 
as a saw ; a few crosses and medals, and three or 
four of the everlasting religious pictures, together 
with a very pretty, but rather improper, picture of 
an angel coming down from Heaven to his mortal 
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love expectant below, and two body-colour views 
of Vesuvius, framed in a peculiarly Russian man- 
ner, were the best pickings that I could obtain 
of what the gallant tars bad still to part with. 
But, with many, it was difficult to make a bargain: 
they sadly wanted to keep their relics themselves, 
and they sadly wanted money. I did not press 
the matter in cases where I saw it would be a 
cause of regret, and I observed that each of 
them kept, and would keep, some one memento of 
the place. But their departure was near at hand. 
Trench duty being at an end, they were no longer 
wanted. Engaged, now, in packing up their 
traps, it was clear that large pictures, framed and 
glazed, were inconvenient articles to carry about. 
Hence it was, that many of them reluctantly 
made up their minds to abandon their trophies of 
war. 

The departure of these men, when the tents 
were all struck, was a sight equal in absurdity to 
any that a pantomime could represent. It was 
long before they were ready to march ; but, when 
they did move off, they were a motley group, 
which would have gladdened the heart of Fielding 
or Le Sage. Here, you would observe three 
astride on a strong mule, each of the two in the 
rear a more comical figure than the one before 

p 2 
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him ; there was to be seen a fourth, with a large 
Russian pan on his head, beating the tattoo, or 
" God save the Queen " on a Russian kettle. At 
another point, jrou might watch two sturdy sailors, 
swathed in Russian blankets or beds, and perform- 
ing a most ingenious tilt at each other with a set 
of Muscovite fire-irons. Another, with head en- 
cased in a crumpled Sevastopol bonnet, and seated 
on a donkey led by a humble page, is chanting, in 
most unmistakeable Saxon, what he calls the war- 
song of all the Russias, to the tune of " Rule 
Britannia." All are merry, many singing, all 
wild with delight, but steady withal. Enveloped 
in trophies of war, fattened by victory, and drunk 
with success, they move off, and the place of their 
encampment shaU see them no more. 

Such was an example of the early relief that 
the non-existence of trench- duty had bestowed on 
our ever-willing and hard-worked troops. 

At one o'clock on that day I started alone and 
rode to the Malakoff. I approached it from the 
Mamelon side, and traced the slow but certain 
advances of the French against that renowned 
work. At one point their sap had advanced 
within twenty-five or thirty yards of the Malakoff 
itself, and this close proximity had been attained 
at the point where the Malakoff, being a round 
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fort, presented its most advanced section, and from 
its shape, was, of course, unable to enfilade the 
position. It was probably the original shape of 
the masonry which formed the tower, that induced 
the Russians to build the earthwork itself to cor- 
respond ; but it appears certain that a round fort 
like the Malakoff is not able to withstand an as- 
sault with the same success, cceteris paribus, as a 
salient fort like the Redan. On the morning of the 
8th, the French had exploded a large mine at the 
very extremity of this sap. This exploit answered a 
twofold purpose. It misled the Russians, as such ex- 
plosions are the natural commencement of a further 
prosecution of the sap, and at the same time it af- 
forded increased spaces for the collection of the 
troops close to the fort itself. This mine had a very 
extensive cavity, and it was interesting to follow 
from it the passage of the first troops, who had 
rushed at the fort, and after throwing their bridge 
across at the nearest point, had scaled the parapet 
and carried the work in a quarter of an hour. The 
height of the parapet, the depth of the ditch, and the 
width of the traverses inside the work were amazing. 
The guns were all protected by the same mante- 
lettes de cordage in the embrasures, that have 
been described as existing in the Redan. At the 
rear of the most extended parapet were the 
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remnants of the masonry tower itself. It was a 
solid building, protected against the allied fire by the 
earth in front, and on the sides. Bomb-proof above, 
it formed a pq^ectly safe receptacle, and was pro- 
bably the retiring place of the commandant for 
the time being. After the French had obtained 
possession of the work^ and the tricolor had been 
planted above this stone building, it was ascertained 
that a number of Russians were still concealed in 
it. These men, thus protected, began to fire on 
the rear of our allies; but the French general 
quickly piled all the brushwood that could be 
found against the opening, and set fire to it. The 
Russians very soon surrendered at discretion, and 
it is said that the removal of this wood actually laid 
bare a wire, connected with a mine, which was 
thus precluded from doing its intended mischief. 

1 went down into the lower part of the tower. 
The dead bodies of Russians there were sufficient 
in number to line the floor, and in some parts 
they lay heaped on each other in large masses. It 
was scarcely possible to breathe in the cavity, 
and I was very glad to regain the open air. 

You might easily lose yourself in the Malakoff. 
There were as many windings as in the Maze at 
Hampton Court ; and the construction of each 
recess, and the protection against exploding shells 
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on every side was marvellous. There was a double 
cdnture to the work. The hinder one extended 
behind the Gervais Battery. In it I counted no fewer 
than forty-five disabled guns, a remarkable instance 
of the efficacy of the allied fire, notwithstanding 
the extraordinary protection afforded by the work 
itself. The French had buried their own country- 
men who had fallen ; but they were not so rapid 
in their interment of the Russians as our soldiers 
were. Many lay thick around the Malakoff ; and 
when I followed the curtain towards the Little 
Redan, and reached this latter fort, the stifling 
odour from the bodies interfered not a little with a 
calm examination of the different positions. 
Along this curtain, and at the corner of the Little 
Redan, had occurred the greatest loss of life, in 
the French attacks ; and the sight gave one a vivid 
idea of the real horrors of war. It was an ac- 
cumulation of suffering that no one would wish to 
see a second time ; but the feeling that all who lay 
there had gone to their last account, and were past 
sympathy, relieved the scene of that overpowering 
sadness which had struck every one in the view of 
the great hospital itself. I rode back behind the 
Malakoff, and descended by a trench extending to 
the corner of the dry Docks. This trench was 
about two hundred yards in the rear of the 
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Gervais Batter}'; and here, by some means or 
other, the Russians had suffered much, though 
from what particular quarter the fire had come, 
unless it were from our Quarry Batteries, I was not 
able to determine. Along the entire length of 
the trench, lay a continuous line of Russians. 
They had been killed in every conceivable position, 
and decomposition had already made rapid pro- 
gress. They were not buried even on Thursday, 
the 13th, when I again passed this way. 

Many had on the thick trousers of the 
English soldier, taken doubtless from those killed 
on some previous occasion. The rest had 
drawers or trousers of a very thin calico. Either 
the Russian warm clothing had not been served 
out, or the troops were short of it. Many of these 
dead Russians were dissimilar to others who lay 
around, in the pecularities of face and feature. 
It was clear that the different nationalities of Rus- 
sia had contributed to the formation of that force ; 
nor did I see on a single occasion any confirmation 
of the well-known assertion that several regiments 
in the Russian service are composed of men selected 
according to the different colour of their eyes and 
hair. 

There was a small plot of ground between 
the lower extremity of this trench and the dry 
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Docks. On the path that traversed it lay a singular 
group — it consisted of a gun and its carriage, and 
the six horses that had been harnessed to it. A 
round-shot had struck and injured both the gun 
and its carriage, and had killed one of the horses, by 
passing through his body lengthways. The Rus- 
sians had thereupon cut the throats of the other five 
horses, determined not to leave a single live trophy 
to the allies. The carcasses of these horses were 
much swollen, but they appeared to have been fine 
animals, and in good condition. 

Bent on seeing all the forts, I passed through 
the town as rapidly as I could, and made the best 
of my way to the Bastion du Mat. This bastion, 
with its double line of works behind, seemed to 
me much the most powerful of all the forts. Its 
ditch was by far the broadest and the bottom of the 
ditch being quite flat, theparapet stood at right angles 
to it. This parapet was an unscaleable perpendicular 
wall, and the earth in it was far less knocked about 
than in the parapets of the MalakofF and Redan. 
From the hinder part of the Bastion du Mat to the 
corresponding point of the Bastion Central, extend- 
ed a number of trenches and earthern walls. Along 
the entire length of these were inserted in the inner 
side an innumerable series of holes, forming small 
cottages of the width of the earthen wall, and serving 

p 3 
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as receptacles for men and ammunition. Many a 
regiment could haye been stowed away here, and 
no art could have devised a spot more safe, and 
yet combining the advantage of such dose proxi- 
mity to the bastions themselves. 

On riding round to the front of the Bastion 
du Mktj my poor horse first experienced the con- 
sequences of treading on such dangerous ground. 
My eyes being directed to the earth, I saw a 
number of upright nails, and reined in my horse 
iDstantly ; but, unfortunately, not before he had 
put one foot into the snare. I drew him back : 
but it was a bad wound — a large nail four inches 
in length had penetrated the hoof. On examina- 
tion, I observed between me and the ditch a series 
of thin planks, at least five feet in width, through 
which bristled up, in long rows, close lines of 
nails of the size above mentioned. To my 
astonishment, I found that the entire Bastion da 
Mat was surrounded by similar planks. No 
troops could have advanced to the assault without 
being tripped up ; and any man who had fallen 
would have been too much disabled to advance 
further. As a check to advancing troops, they 
were worth any amount of abattis; and they 
seemed, as they bristled there, the most horrid 
instrument of destruction I had yet come across. 
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My horse being lame, I proceeded to ride home^ 
but rested a few moments at a spot, a bullet from 
which, as far as I could judge, had, on a former 
occasion, just failed to strike me. Two ambus^ 
cades for Russian riflemen were situated at the 
brow of the hill, where stands the Bastion du 
M&t; and these ambuscades faced the Cemetery 
and our left attack. From this point, I could 
distinctly see the Ovens on the opposite side. 
The Ovens were one of the most advanced parts 
of our left attack; and there my brother and I 
had one day taken up our position for a good 
view of the town. Our attention had been par- 
ticularly called to the two ambuscades, where I 
was now standing. And closely were we obliged 
to crouch under the earthen wall, to escape 
the many bullets that came pinging over our 
heads. One struck a gabion against which I 
was standing, and gave me my baptism of Russian 
fire, by covering me with the sand and earth 
contained in the gabion. 

I descended the hill, and crossing the most southr 
ern portion of the Haymarket, proceeded to the 
Great Ravine leading to the Valley of Death. This, 
more especially at the lower end, is a very interest- 
ing ravine. You enter upon it just where it joins 
the cemetery, and find yourself in a charming 
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vineyard, attached to a farm-yard, and exhibiting 
a great luxuriance of flowers and vegetation. At 
this spot is the ruin of a very good house. In 
the midst of this vineyard I stumbled on two 
Frenchmen, who, for want of anything more 
valuable, were labouring along under the weight 
of a dismantled semi-grand piano. A most jovial 
non-commissioned oflicer was cheering them on. 
I suggested that they had better complete the 
demolition and carry it in pieces.^ 

" Mais 9a nous perdrait la musique," said the 
caporalt and it seemed that some of the notes 
would strike. " Cependant 9a brise le dos," he 
added, ** mais aliens toujours ce — n'est pas pire que 
le piano du Sultan," he continued, wiping the per- 
spiration from his forehead. I asked what con- 
nection it could have with the Sultan's piano, and 
I heard a story which was subsequently repeated 
to me at Constantinople. It appeared that a 
French pianist had obtained leave last summer to 
exhibit his powers before the Sultan himself. The 
painstaking fellow had selected his most difficult 
pieces, and, like Gulliver on the spinet before 
the Brobdignagians, had played with great spirit 
and animation. Whea the concert was over, the 
Sultan summoned him to the opposite side of the 
hall, where the court were assembled, and, wishing 
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to say something in the artist's praise, thus ad- 
dressed him. 

"I have heard Thalberg." The delighted 
Frenchman made a very low bow. " I have heard 
Lizst/' continued the Sultan. The artist made a 
still lower bow, and pressed his hand to his heart. 
" But," added his Highness, anxious to show his 
appreciation of the player's exertions, " but of all 
the men I have ever heard, I have never seen one 
perspire as much as you do." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Head of the Secret Intelligence Department — ^RoBsian Prisoners 
—Fifth Visit to Sevastopol— The Foe at the Gates— Cathe- 
rinesky Street — Women's Battery — Celebrated Public Build- 
ings and Private Houses — ^Library Street — ^The Promenade — 
Russian Monument — Rue de la Haute Marine — ^The Bou- 
levard — Large Bell — Shell and Shot — Bazaar — A Placid 
Enemy — Une Pension de Demoiselles — ^The Street of Surgeons 
— Millione XJlitza — Crenellated Wall — The Cemetery — 
Maison des Zouaves. 

There was a gentleman in the Crimea, at- 
tached to our Secret Intelligence department, 
whose acquaintance I had formed on board the 
* Jourdain,' during our passage out to Constanti- 
nople. He had lived for years at Odessa and 
in the towns situate on the Sea of Azoff, and he 
spoke Russian very well. He is mentioned with 
much praise in the recent able work by Mr. 
Danby Seymour, on the Southern Provinces of 
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Russia ; and his long residence with the Musco- 
vites appeared to have made him copversant with 
the tastes and feelings of almost all classes among 
them. He was, consequently, a very agreeable 
companion, and to him I am indebted for many 
of the pleasant hours I passed in the Crimea. 

I have a grateful recollection of his assistance 
on one occasion, when chance brought him to the 
Monastery of St. George, where I, who had been 
severely kicked by a horse, was under the tender 
care of an old Russian colonel (the former com- 
mandant at Balaklava), who had taken me into 
his house. I lay on the sofa, while my foot was 
being bathed, and tried in vain to express my 
thanks both to him and his daughters, who bustled 
about, and offered to get me a hundred things, 
though what they were I could never make out. 
As they spoke but very little French, and still less 
German, the conversation could hardly be called 
lively — except, perhaps, in laughter ; and there are 
few things so despairing, as a number of persons 
tied down to one room and anxious to talk, but 
deprived of any common medium for the com- 
munication of the simplest ideas. I wanted, above 
all, to tell them that I was well enough to mount 
my horse, and would not trespass on their good- 
ness beyond the time when my brother should 
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return from his bathe; but this senteuce, ex- 
pressed in the slowest French or German, seemed 
above them, and at last, we sat looking at each 
other, and often laughing. The maidens were 
simply dressed, with the hair plain, and nothing 
very characteristic in costume ; but two of them 
were tolerably pretty for country girls in Russia, 
and all seemed lady-like and composed. My 
Russian-speaking friend came to make a call ; and, 
with him as an interpreter, all went smoothly 
enough. I don't know what he said, when, at 
my instigation, he represented both my accident 
and my thanks ; but it seemed to me that his 
unknown explanations excited a great deal more 
merriment, and a greater number of side-glances 
by the father at me, than my simple observations 
had warranted. I can only hope, as I was kicked 
when riding out of head-quarters three miles oflF, 
in utter ignorance of the existence of such a family, 
that he did not take upon his conscience the 
bold assertion that I had contrived to meet with 
my accident for the sake of an introduction to 
them. 

' My friend, one day, introduced me to a young 
Russian officer at head-quarters, who had been 
taken prisoner either at or shortly after the battle 
of Inkermann, and was at present on parole. He 
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was an original specimen of his class. How 
far he was Russian at heart, I cannot tell, for he 
was certainly, by birth half a Pole ; but neither in 
gesture, in words, nor in looks, could I ever elicit 
from him any sign of nationality. He had lived 
in Sevastopol for years, and spoke French very 
fairly; but either his education, or his natural 
tone of mind — or, perhaps, his position — had made 
him the most silent, sedate, and retired of man- 
kind. I never saw him smile on a single occa- 
sion, however merry we might be ; and though he 
proved himself, when interrogated, to be well 
informed on many subjects, he would only give 
the benefit of his knowledge upon factSy and, 
imasked, never thought of giving information. 
Again, no amount of asking would obtain an 
opinion from him. He was the type of official 
secretiveness, and reminded me of another being of 
the same genre^ whom I had met in 1854, in 
travelling from Vienna to Briinn. This latter 
gentleman gave me, in conversation, an insight 
into the mode in which, under a despotic govern- 
ment, feelings are deadened, and the exercise of 
judgment completely paralysed. We were alone 
in a railway-carriage, and having gathered, from 
something he said to the railway-guard, that he 
was on his way to Lemberg, I felt a wish to leara 
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some details about the Austrian forces in that 
n^ghbourhood. I addressed him, and we were 
soon in conversation. 

Though a gentleman of independent fortune, 
the knowledge he had acquired in travelling was 
bounded by Warsaw on the one side, and by that, 
his first trip to Vienna, on the other. I observed, 
during our conversation, that he confined him- 
self strictly and solely to facts. At last, I asked 
him what seemed to be the feeling of the young 
Austrian oflScers with regard to Russia. He 
looked at me full in the face, and said: 

" That is not a fact — that is an opinion,*^ 

"Well,** I said, "and it is your opinion I 
want." 

"We are not allowed to give any opinion," 
was the answer. 

I told him I was an Englishman, and not a spy. 
There was no one else in the carriage to hear, 
and I ventured to presume he had an opinion, 
though he was not allowed publicly to give it. 

His sole response was, "It is better to have 
no opinion, if you cannot give it. It is better 
not to blossom, if you cannot bloom. I have no 
opinion at all." 

He seemed to think me very bold in 
speaking unreservedly on such topics ; but when. 
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without asking him for any further expression 
of his own sentiments, I proceeded to expatiate 
on the general feeling of Western Europe, with 
reference to the conduct of Russia, though he 
evidently heard th6 details with interest, yet he 
appeared to look on me as the most hardened 
and adventurous being that had ever breathed 
the atmosphi^re of Moravia. 

There vtvls apparently very much the same 
feeling in the case of the young Russian officer in 
the Crimea; but though silent on political and 
military subjects, he was very willing to com- 
municate all he knew on the point upon which I 
mainly sought information — namely, the interior 
of Sevastopol. We arranged to ride on Friday, 
the 14th of September, through the shattered 
remnants of that once gay and sunny city. It 
was a lovely afternoon, and at one o'clock I started 
in company with my Russian friend and two other 
officers for my fifth visit to the town. 

We rode down the Woronzow Ravine as the 
shortest way, and, having crossed the Haymarket, 
entered the town at the proper right of the Greek, 
over a ricketty wooden structure thrown across the 
ditch of the Creek Battery, and through an em- 
brasure enlarged suflSciently for a horse to pass. 
Immediatelv after this, we came on the French 
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guard of entrance. We produced our French 
cartes de passe. The polite Frenchmen bowed 
and made way ; and I attentively watched the 
eflfect on my Russian companion's face produced 
by this, his first entrance into his own town by 
the leave of the foe at the gates. I could detect 
no curl of the hp, nor any other outward sign of 
feeling. The features wore the same look which 
they had always done — negativing enquiry, and 
perfectly inscrutable. 

We rode up the winding Woronzow Road, 
passing the convict hulks, which w^ere always 
stationed at the end of the Harbour. This quarter 
was called the Perisipka suburb; and a wooden 
bridge formerly connected it with the opposite side. 
At the head of the Woronzow Road, where it 
leaves the side of the Harbour, and winds round 
to the left into the town, stood a large square 
house, with a large extension of oflSces in its rear. 
This was called Upton's House — Chateau Upton 
by the Russians — and belonged to the son of the 
English engineer. It was now a mere shell of 
external wall. A short distance from this point 
— in fact, the length of the house and offices — 
and you came into a wide street, extending for a 
considerable distance to the north — in fact, with 
two slight windings, as far down as Fort Nicholas. 
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This was Catherinesky Street, and one of the 
three main arteries of Sevastopol. Its lower end, 
near to Fort Nicholas, was a Boulevard. Here 
to the left, and on the highest point of the town, 
was situated a battery (No. 1 7, in the Plan) which 
had been named by the Russians, "the Battery 
of the Concubines." The intention had been, 
in the earlier part of the siege, that if an assault 
were made, and the outer defences were carried, the 
women who, had remained in the town, and were 
all of a low class, should be employed in working 
this battery ; and they were actually instructed 
in the practice. They appear to have taken great 
delight in learning ; and it was generally believed 
among the inhabitants, that the women's battery 
would prove to be as effective, with their novel 
weapons, as any artifice of theirs generally is, 
when directed against our sex alone. 

Nearly opposite to the point in Catherinesky 
Street, where you emerge from Upton's House, 
is a court-yard, with a house at its rear. The 
building is low, but very long, with a glass 
observatory on the top. This was called by the 
French, ''Palais Menschikoff ;" but it constituted 
in reality the summer residence of the Governor 
of the town. There were not many large rooms 
in it ; and it seemed as if the lower floor had been 
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chiefly used for government oflices. But the gardens 
and kiosk, on the proper right of the house, and 
the gardens at the rear, divided into six rows of 
terraced walks, with steps leading up to each, 
formed an exceedingly pretty sight; and when 
in its magnificence, must have gratified the mc^t 
exacting taste. No objects of art — few even of 
ordinary use, had been left in this abode ; 

" States fall— Arts fade— but Nature doth not die/* 

And nature was still there, in all her rank luxu- 
riance ; for all was overgrown, and yet all looked 
pretty. 

We ascended the Observatory at the top, whence 
we obtained one of the best views of the town 
itself, and of the different approaches of the allies. 
We roamed through the extensive gardens, and 
smoked what could scarcely be called the " calu- 
met of peace *' in one of the bowers. The 
Governors of Sevastopol were thought more kindly 
of through the medium of that tobacco. Oh ! 
why had war set his withering hand on that 
charming kiosk, and those essentially high-bred 
fountains and flowers? 

Leaving the govemor^s residence, and quitting 
Catherinsky Street, we inclined to the left, up^a 
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diagonal road, to the Church of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. This was a beautiful oblong Greek building, 
flanked by fluted pillars, the numbers being 6 by 
16, and stood prominently forward on nearly the 
highest point of ground in the town. Completely 
detached, it had formed one of the most con- 
spicuous objects in the distant view of the town, 
as it certainly was one of the prettiest on nearer 
inspection. It had been called from without by 
all kinds of names — the theatre, the club-house, 
&c. But it was clear on Sunday morning, when it 
stood unharmed among the many fires, that it 
must be a church. To that fact was due its pre- 
servation by the Russians, and it was also a 
curious instance of how little damage had been 
caused, in the immediate centre of the town, by the 
allied fire. Two or three balls or shells had passed 
through the roof, and a few must have exploded 
in fi*ont of the building, judging from slight injuries 
done to the columns and the steps. The fingers, 
too, of one of the marble statues, which represent 
the two apostles on each side of the door, had been 
mutilated, but otherwise the building externally was 
intact. Part of the well-known screen was still 
standing in the interior, but with that exception, 
and a large wardrobe in the first vault, the place ' 
was empty. This was the wardrobe which had 
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been rifled of all the holy vestments by the French 
soldiers, in the manner so amusingly told in the 
November number of " Blackwood." 

From the front of the church, and directly 
down the main ledge of the hill as it slopes to the 
great harbour, was another of the main streets, the 
name of which, translated by my Russian companion, 
was, " Rue de la Bibliothfeque.*' The houses situated 
on both sides of this street were good substantial 
buildings, and had evidently been among the best 
in the town. They were now reduced to absolute 
ruin. At the end of the street stood the ancient 
library. Twelve very wide marble steps, flanked by 
two large masses of stone, on which reposed two 
female sphjnxes, led up to the entrance. 

Two columns on each side of the doorway formed 
the passage into the interior, which consisted of 
one very large square building, with two additional 
buildings, one at each end. What they had ever 
contained, it was impossible to say. The whole 
three interiors had been on fire since Saturday 
night ; and when I had seen them on Wednesday, 
the fire was not out ; but, as in other cases, the 
fire had left the exterior unharmed, and the 
Russians had probably not had time to deface it. 
This was one of the most interesting buildings in 
the town. On the proper right of the facade was 
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a handsome marble fresco, representing the Gods 
in Olympus. The corresponding space in the 
other wing was vacant. This fresco, as well as 
the sphynxes and steps, were uninjured. A garden 
surrounded this building. Inside the garden, and 
recently, perhaps, buried in the ground for preser- 
vation, but now more than half uncovered, were to 
be seen six handsome female statues, larger than 
life, which had once contributed to adorn the 
interior. There was also an octagon tower, like 
the one at Athens, of the Winds, to which there 
was no entrance, but small marble figures still 
ornamented its summit. 

From this point we descended down the slope 
towards Fort Nicholas, and came upon what 
was the main promenade, and place of resort 
of the inhabitants. It was composed of a large 
garden, full of shrubs and gravelled walks, and 
terraces. It had an entrance on the right, 
extending down to Catherinsky Boulevard, and 
a corresponding one on the left, extending down 
to the third main street of the town, called " La 
Rue de la Haute Marine." The front towards 
Fort Nicholas consisted of a handsome flight 
of steps facing the centre of the Fort, down 
which you descended into the large open space 
in front of the Fort itself. The whole greatly 

Q 
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resembled, (though, of course, on a considerably 
smaller scale,) the gardens near the Porta del 
Popolo at Rome, and the descent to the Fort 
brought to mind the descent to the open square 
at the top of the Corso. These gardens had two 
interesting objects within their walks. The one, 
about which there has been the greatest possible 
difference of opinion, was an urn-shaped monument, 
erected at the top of the steps nearest the Fort, 
and at the extremity of the gardens in that 
direction. It bore the following inscription on 
the north side, facing Fort Nicholas. 

KA3APCK0M8 

noroMCTBy 

BT> 
nPHM'BPL. 

On the south side, it only bore the first word, 
and the date 1834. The last syllable of the 
first word seems to indicate the dative case. The 
word, therefore, represents according to Russian 
pronunciation, " To Karapcky." The latter words, 
as I understood my Russian friend, may be trans- 
lated, " To serve as an example,'* and have nothing 
whatever to do, as was universally supposed in 
the camp, with our old friend Potemkin. 
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The other object of interest in the gardens, is 
an octagon summer-house, situated in the middle 
of the enclosure, and forming a pretty centre for 
the walks and terfaces to converge to. We des- 
cended from the gardens into the " Rue de la 
Haute Marine," a very wide and handsome street, 
commencing at the western point of Fort Nicholas, 
and, after making a considerable curve, running 
upwards far into the town. At the extremity, 
near Fort Nicholas, the street is free from houses. 
The one side is confined by the higher ground on 
which are the gardens and promenade, and the 
other touches on the Artillery Bay. This 
bay runs in from the main inlet, and the open 
space discloses a very fine view of Fort Constan- 
tine. 

At this point, Fort Nicholas begins ; built in 
the form of a crescent, and extending directly 
from Artillery Bay to the entrance of the Southern 
Creek. The largest of all the forts, and capable 
of containing the greatest number of guns, it had 
been completely gutted by the Russians. In front 
of this fort was the most extensive piece of open 
ground within the walls of Sevastopol. 

We passed round to the east end of Fort 
Nicholas, near the entrance of the Southern Har- 
bour, and there admired the new landing-stairs, 

Q 2 
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with eight marble columns in front, on the en- 
tablature of which is simply inscribed the date, 
'* 1846/* This, of course, is the other extremity 
of Catherinsky Street, or Boulevard, into which 
we now returned. At the comer facing the land- 
ing-stairs, was situated another handsome build- 
ing, of the same style of architecture as the 
Library. It had a portico of four columns (the 
two inner ones being fluted), under which car- 
riages could drive. This was the Casino, or 
Club-House. The date on it was "1845." A 
small garden extended to its proper right, and 
in this garden I observed one or two half-broken 
statuettes. The building itself was, like all the 
rest, mutilated and empty. 

We proceeded up Catherinsky Boulevard, de- 
termined to ascend to the point whence we had 
previously diverged to the Library Street. The 
boulevard portion of this street was much wider 
than the upper end. It comprised a broad car- 
riage-way, with walks and trees on each side of 
it, and, when uninjured, must have had an im- 
posing appearance. On the eastern side was a 
wall, extending about four hundred yards, up 
to the position of the main Greek Church. The 
western side had been composed of houses or 
shops, all now dismantled and in ruins. The 
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slope to the Southern Harbour comprised the 
houses applied to the purposes of the Admiralty. 
The first building of interest in the street itself, 
was the cathedral, or large Greek church of the 
town, a fine structure, in the shape of a Greek 
cross. Its west end, or principal entrance, faces 
the street, and was composed of five steps, leading 
up to the great gate, and six arches on each side, 
which latter were built in two rows, three above 
three, and with two columns between eacL Very 
slightly injured by the Allies, and not at all by 
the Russians, it was one of the most entire of the 
great edifices of the city. 

It was completely empty. I. remarked the 
absence even of the usual screen, as if service 
had not been lately performed in the church. 
There was another building at its side, and, in this 
the screen remained. It formed a small place of 
worship attached to the larger one. The dome, 
situate above the middle of tiie transept, was of 
great height. It rested on a tower conts^ining eight 
windows with two pillars between each window. 
Close to the church in the open street, and under a 
wooden covering, about four feet from the ground, 
was a large bell, rung by a sort of gong stick that 
was hanging fi-om the same roof. The dome of 
the large church was externally covered with plates 
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of silvered copper, which produced a wonda^fiiBjr 
brilliant effect when illumined by the sun. 

It was while standing engaged in striking the 
large bell in the street, that I on a previous day 
had the best view of the effect of a bursting shell. 
I do not know whether those who are weU accus- 
tomed to them, can distinguish with any accuracy 
between the noise in its passage of a shell fired, 
not from a mortar, but from a gun, and that of a 
round shot; but I certainly have not an ear 
sufficiently fine for that kind of music, and never 
attained to such proficiency. Both travel in a 
straight line ; and it was to me impossible, until 
they were past, or had burst, or run to ground, to 
distinguish between them. The first effect upon me 
of the one or the other coming up the street, or any 
where near, was a feeling of utter hopelessness of 
escape fi"om it. This tended greatly to produce tran- 
quillity, if not of mind, at least of body. But a mor- 
tar shell slowly describing a curve in the air, andcom- 
ingdown upon or near you, was avery different thing. 
Whether you only heard it in the day by its " twit 
— twit;" or saw it at night by its fuse, your first 
impression was that motion would help you to escape. 
The most valuable condition — absence of body — 
being out of the question, you naturally turned t© 
the next, which was presence of mind. Thi$ 
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presence of mind — provided you had any — took the 
immediate direction of advising you to run. 

You cast your eyes upward and hear or see the 
shell distinctly. Of course it looks as if it would 
fall directly where you stand. Why remain to be 
killed, when flight will save you ? You run for- 
ward with all your might for fifty yards, and look 
up again. It seems as if you had run into the 
very jaws of death. You would give a hundred 
pounds to be where you were a minute before. 
But you remember that the slow-travelling monster 
is describing a curve in the air. He comes not 
straight down, and hence will fall to your left;. 
•You dash your hat on your head, start again, and 
rush violently to the right. You can't avoid a 
smile at the absurdity of your proceeding. 
Breathless, at last, you stop and look again. 
You almost screw your neck off in catching 
sight of the airy fiend. The horrible monster 
is much nearer the ground. You heau* the 
too close " whirr " of the iron ; but the metal 
ball is passing over your head, and will not 
fell upon you this time — he will only biu-st 
directly in your rear, and then God protect you 
from the flying " fids." You throw yourself on 
the bosom of your mother earth — ^you bury your 
lace in her yielding soil — ^you cleave to her with 
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teeth and hands, with knees and feet — yon prs^ 
she may gape and take you in. You are not 
laughing now — you hear the crash of the bursting 
sphere behind you— you are covered with dust 
and clods of earth, many of which hit you hard — 
but you breathe again when you feel that the 
"iron hath pot entered into your soid.** like 
Antaeus, you rise refreshed from your mother 
earth ; but unlike Antaeus, you offer your thanks 
in a contrary and holier direction. 

Now, this running to and fro, and throwing oneself 
about, though wisely adopted by all when they see 
a mortar-shell in direct route for them, does not 
tend for the moment to tranquillize the mind.* 
I have seen it done by men laughing aB 
the time prior to the bursting of the shell, and 
it certainly was a sarfer plan than to throw yourseltf 
down at the first moment of the shell b^ng seen 
above. But the same amount of flurry and con- 
fusion was not observable at the approach of a 
round shot, however direcdy in face of you its 
course might af^ear to be. You felt (at least I 
dways did) that, asfco* as regar(fed that genl^man, 
motion was completely useless. 

He mil advance— and that so quidily, that you 
can't flee from hinu You have not time to judge 
whether he is coming a little to your right or to 
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your left. As he comes like a gentleman, meet 
him like a gentleman. You stand erect and face 
him in his career. The very knowledge that to 
flee from him is useless, keeps your breath steady 
and your pulse composed ; .and you bear his over- 
powering roar as he rushes by, only too grateful 
that you did not think of moving. 

Hence it was that, when I heard the * whish — 
whish' of a shot coming up Catherinsky Boule- 
vard, as I was striking the bell, I felt— as I had 
always felt before — that as it was useless to stir 
hand or foot, so it was essentiafly unnecessary to 
get into a flurry. If I had known it was a 
howitzer shell, I should have lain down; but as 
it was, I remained standing, as did most around. 
Some, however, became much disturbed: I saw 
three soldiers run over from the other side of 
the street, towards the Cathedral door. It was 
a special example of the folly of moving. The 
shell came on, and fell dose to the Cathedral door, 
not ten yards from them and from where I was 
standing, bursting immediately it fell. They had 
all three prostrated themselves, and I have little 
doubt that this alone saved them. A kind Pro- 
vidence also .watched over me, for I escaped un- 
touched; though a *fid* flew by, and struck the 
wall of the smaller church, just behind me. I 

a 3 
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had, however, distinctly seen the first bursting of 
the shell, and I was very glad afterguards to have 
had the opportunity. 

This portion of Catherinsky Boulevard was a 
post at which the Russians were very fond of 
firing. A fiiend of mine, on a later occasion, 
was there with a fatigue party. He was holding 
a mule, and his men were working around. A 
shell fell in the midst of them, and they all threw 
themselves down. To do this, however, was not in 
the beast's instinct. The shell burst, and the mule 
was killed ; his carcase fell over my fiiend's body, 
who, being only seventeen, and not very big, was 
almost crushed. He could hardly satisfy his men 
that he was not wounded, which supposition had 
alone prevented them fi-om laughing at his plung- 
ing and kicking about under the animal. This 
young oflScer, who had only just come out, was 
thus baptised, under his first fire, by a mule's body. 

But to return to Sevastopol. My friends and 
I left the churches, and rode directly up the 
Catherinsky Street. We passed sundry barricades 
erected across the streets, probably at a time when 
it was thought the town might be taken by 
assault. We also observed many of the finest 
houses and shops — or rather the remnants of them 
—in this quarter. 
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Here, on the left as you ascend, stood a tower 
built over an arch, which formed the entrance to 
the Admiralty buildings. This tower had a 
gallery and a balustrade running round it near the 
top; and above the balustrade was a clock, with 
" London " on it in very distinct characters. The 
clock marked the hour of two ; which the French 
maintain, denoted the time on Saturday night 
when the last Russian left the inhospitable walls 
of the southern stronghold of his country. 

Here, too, on the left, at the junction of the 
open space and the street, was a large row of 
buildings which had been the government offices 
for the delivery of uniforms. 

In front of this building, were drawn up a num^- 
b^ of the green regimental waggons. The harness 
for three horses, and all the appointments were 
complete. The House of the Commandant of that 
Division of the town was also here. Further on 
were two large gates with small lions over the 
doors, leading into two court-yards, in which had 
stood a magnificent square mansion with two pro- 
jecting wings. This had been fired on Sunday at 
noon, and had burnt twenty-four hours, the whole 
interior then looking like one mass of flame. It 
was the second and the chief " Upton Ch&teau," 
being the one in which the old man h$id principally 
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lived. This building, now in ruins, had probaUy 
been the handsomest in tiie whole city. On the 
opposite side of the street had stood the largest 
Hotel of the town. 

When we had readied the point in Catherinsky 
Street, from which we had previously diverged^ 
we retraced our steps down the entire ntveet and 
Boulevard, and passing round by Fort Nicholas, 
ascended the Rue de la Haute Marine. 

This broad street extends frt)m Fort Nidiolas 
directly to the southern part of the town, and in it 
—on the right hand, as you ascend — at different 
intervals, were the Police, Post, and other govern- 
ment offices. In riding up this street, it seemed as 
if the city had been one wwthy of a great nation ; 
but the desolation and ruin around pointed to that 
nation's disgrace and failure. In the street itsdf, 
the government offices had been handsome 
buildings; but our Russian friend, pointing out 
to us that there were no palaces here, led the way 
up a steep street to the left, and brought us out 
mto the frirther portion of the Library Street. 
We passed a part of the town which he said had 
been appropriated to a bazaar, in the midst of 
which, and almost concealed on «very side, we 
suddenly lighted on a most ^ci^tly-placed battery 
of five guns. 
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Here stood a very fine old maiision, numbered 
" 15" in the plan. Two sets of steps led up to 
it, and two entrances to the building indicated its 
magnificence, further shown by the great gates 
opening into the court-yard. At the other side 
of the yard, and distinct from the house, were 
the offices, which seemed to comprise everytiiing 
that could be desired. The Eastern side of the 
building, which was curved, had been suj^orted 
along its entire facade by pillars ; those in the centre 
being so constructed as to form the same outline 
as the house. I had Altered into this house 
many days before. The owner of it, (whoever 
he was, for our Russian friend did not know,) had 
certainly done his best to leave the enemy nothing. 
I do not think that a marine store-dealer would 
have given sixpence, (even if delivered in London,) 
for all the contents of that proud palace. I am 
inclined to think that this was the house, on the 
verandah of which an old man used to sit and 
smoke many hours in the day, perfectly regardless 
of the bombardment, and quietly watching the daily 
operations in the trenches. He seemed so pro- 
vokingly placid, and so inclined to laugh at us, 
that our men used to wish they could reach him 
with their rifles. But even that would not have 
driven him away. The moment our fiire became 
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heavier, or anything new occurred; if not 
ah'eady there; out he came, down he sat; his 
slaves brought his pipes, and he smoked and 
looked, looked and smoked, all day. This old 
man, if he escaped with Ufe, (which I hope he 
did,) must have been broken-hearted at being 
driven from his daily observations. No wonder 
that he left nothing behind in his house. 

A little further on, in the same street, was a 
large house with gable-ends, scarcely injured at 
all. It was of an oblong form, and quite dis- 
similar to the other large mansions. Fropi the 
green colour of the entire roof, formed of painted 
iron, the French had called it, " La Maison Verte," 
and they were then using it for the offices of the 
French Commandant of the town. 

Two days previously, I had asked the guard at 
the gates what use the Russians had made of it. 
A Frenchman is never at a loss for an answer. He 
carries out in 'practice, what the Irishman so phi- 
losophically explained as his principle for always 
answering something: "There is no folly in 
ignorance ; but it's worse than folly to let any one 
see it." So the French soldier coolly said, it had 
been "une pension de demoiselles." Now, this 
was an answer I could not believe. The French- 
man was very unhappy at my smiling. Two or 
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three of his comrades, to whom the subject was 
clearly completely new, coming up, and hearing 
what he had told me, proceeded, with grave faces, 
to back up the national theory ii^ the most de<- 
termined manner. Each invented a reason for 
the fact ; and one metix moustache at last declared, 
that a young friend of his had formerly been 
maitre de danse in the establishment. This, of 
course, there was no answering, and the French- 
men all seemed to set it down as a clencher. I 
afterwards heard that the story was generally re- 
ported and believed among the French. Whether 
anything inside the house had led to the report, I 
do not knoW) for it was almost the only house 
of any consequence that I did not go into ; but 
the real truth is, that it was the "Ch&teau 
Volkof," which had been built by a Russian 
gentleman (a prince, I think) of that name, and 
in which' he had resided for many years. It was 
not very far from the Women's Battery, and 
apparently on the highest peak of all in the town. 
From it we again descended, by a transverse 
street, into " la Rue de la Haute Marine." This 
last-named street ran chiefly along a ravine which 
lay between the main ridge of hill and the next 
ridge, more to the west ; and these two ridges. 
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and the ravine between them, comprised the more 
pc^nilous part of the town. 

Afber following the street some way to die 
south, we branched off to the west, and ascended 
by " the Street of Surgeons " to the top of the 
next ledge of hflL Here we passed through the 
kss imposing and more abandoned part of the 
city ; but, even here, it was easy to observe the 
marks in the streets, wh^e the fires had con- 
sumed all that was capable of being burnt, and 
could not be carried away. This district was 
called "Millione Ulitza," or 'Hhe Thousand 
Streets,*' and was confined to the lower classes. 

We rode along the ledge of the ridge in a 
northerly direction, and observed the crenellated 
wall that entirely surrounded Sevastopol on the 
western side. At this point, it was not above 
five hundred yards fix)m us. Batteries were placed 
in it at certain distances, and the place presented 
an appearance as strong as stone and brick could 
make it. After examining the Great Arsenal, 
which formed a most imposing Kne of buildings, 
we passed through the wall, and inspected some of 
the earthworks that dotted the int^-vening space 
between the wall and the sea. In each of these 
we found guns of large calibre, and works of 
amazing solidity, less destroyed than those on the 
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east of the town. This was especially the case 
in the redoubt near Fort Alexander, the fort cor- 
responding to Fort Constantine, on the other 
point of the Harbour. 

At the point where the crenellated wall inclines 
inwards to the land, we came upon the Quarantine 
Bastion and the earthworks of the Russians, which 
were opposed to the French attack at this quarter. 
There were here three batteries of amazing force, 
almost side by side with each other ; other bat- 
teries extended at greater intervals to the bastion 
called by the French " Bastion du Centre.". In 
the low land below us, were visible the whole lines 
of French trenches, and half-way up the opposing 
hills were the French batteries in great number ; 
but the most charming object the eye could rest 
on was in the direct hollow of the plain — a beauti- 
fully wooded cemetery surrounded by a long low 
wall, in the middle of which rose a very tall 
and pretty church, apparently uninjured by the 
havoc that had been spread around. 

We descended the precipitous ground in front of 
these batteries — ground that must have stopped 
the advance of any troops — and closely scanned the 
cemetery and trenches adjoining. Some sapshadbeen 
thrown out in front of all ; but the low wall of the 
burial ground seemed to have formed the best 
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defence to the French riflemen; for every brick 
and stone in it was marked with the sign where a 
Russian rifle bullet had impinged. We rode 
through these interesting remains, and by the 
French batteries past the " clocheton,*' to the 
" Maison des Zouaves ;" hence we continued 
along the entire line of French Heights to the 
" Maison d'eau," the out-post of our allies, which 
was nearest to our own lines of attack. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Leave Balaklava — ^The' Severn' — ^Rate of Sailing — Bathing on 
Board Ship — ^French Appropriation of the Baths — A General's 
Advice on Bathing — A Breakfast on the Black Sea — ^A Sea- 
Captain of no Nation — ^A Cool Guardian of Coolies — ^Buying 
the Human Animal — Chinese taken to America. 

At eight on the following Monday morning, I 
left Balaklava in the * Severn/ The day was 
dark and dreary. We were slowly tugged out of 
harbour, and lay to outside. Our duty comprised 
the towing another large vessel, freighted with 
invalids. It was eleven o'clock before we had 
taken charge of our companion, and were fairly 
off. The Captain intimated that without this en- 
cumbrance he could make Constantinople in twenty- 
eight hours ; but he added that, as more steamers 
were plying that route than were sufficient to do the 
work, there was no occasion for hurry, and Govern- 
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ment even approved of economy in fuel. Hence 
the Captain's reasoning for his reduced speed was 
much as follows : 

" If alone, we could arrive on Tuesday, at noon ; 
with this vessel in tow, we could do it com- 
fortably by Tuesday evening; but as that would 
be of no use, it will do just as well if it should 
be Wednesday morning." And so it was settled. 

Steaming at the rate of only four knots an hour, 
we ultimately reached our destination at two o'clock 
on Wednesday afternoon. This was in a vessel 
costing the country £150 a day; but, of course, 
if at that time more vessels were chartered than 
were needed, the saving of fuel would still be a 
saving, inasmuch as the daily price was always 
running on. 

The delay, however, was tantalizing to the pas- 
sengers. The * Ottawa,' which started after, drew 
on us, and, ere evening fell, had passed a-head of 
us. 

The next day opened with a brighter morning 
and more cheery weather. There was a capitsJ 
bath-room on board, which tended greatly to our 
comfort, but some of us had been so spoilt in 
that respect . in coming out, that we absolutely 
wanted a change of baths, as you do of wine or 
cigars, or any other luxury. The ' Imperador' is 
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one of those vessels that, in this respect, unfits you 
for the ordinary bathing on board ship. There 
you may go and luxuriate, first in a full-length 
cold sea-water bath, then in an equally capacious 
hot water bath; and lastly, in a charming and 
practically unceasing shower-bath. On a hot day, 
the delight of this shower is indescribable. A 
little room is appropriated for the purpose. It is 
painfully public, being on the open deck : the roof 
is formed of wooden fretwork, and the hose which 
is used to water the decks, is brought above you, 
and the water turned on. You cry out " ready," 
and the deluge begins. Down it comes — the most 
delicious cooling rain that ever fell, and you have 
no fear of its stopping soon, and requiring fresh 
labour to begin again. The door is formed of 
two parts, being cut horizontally through the 
middle. You leave the upper one open, and the 
lower one conceals your figure to the neck. If 
out of breath, you merely bring your head out 
from the stream, and stare at the people looking 
at you on deck. The torrent rushes on all the 
same. When again your head requires cooling, 
you return to the upright position, and present 
much the appearance, to those outside, of a water- 
god enjoying himself in a loose horse-box. 

At last you think you have had enough, and 
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look out for a fair opportunity of emerging, but 
as you could bring nothing in, so you can clearly 
take nothing out ; and though you could glide in 
UDseen, and leave your dressing gown and all your 
things on the chair close by, yet the splash and the 
dash, and the fun of the thing have collected many 
of the passengers to the spectacle. Should there 
chance to be any ladies on board, the noise will 
probably have attracted them as well as the rest. 
They can see nothing but your head, and that in a 
perfect cataract of water, and they are probably 
completely forgetful that their presence there might 
cause even the bravest men to die of suffocation. 
Still the torrent goes on, and no shrieking or effort 
of yours will stop it, till at last you madly kick 
open the lower door, and seizing on all within your 
reach, rush blindly to your cabin for shelter. 

On the again, the luxury of the bathing 

was superb — at least after the English had once 
obtained possession of the baths, and adapted them 
to their intended purposes ; for, in the first instance, 
the vessel was brought round to Marseilles from 
Liverpool by a French crew, and generally speaking. 
Frenchmen do not bathe. 

On her first journey from Marseilles, the 
English began to ask, about the bath the moment 
they came on board ; and one of them was selected 
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to inquire into the subject, as there appeared to 
be some latent difficulty. This gentleman ascer- 
tained that there were two excellent bath-rooms ; 
but the doctor of the ship, who had come out 
with her from Liverpool, had appropriated the 
smaller of the two for his drugs and plasters ; 
and had not only filled the bath with these, but 
had deliberately arranged the room around with all 
the instruments necessary for surgical operations. 
Not much hope here — and thence to the other bath- 
room. The stewardess, a most lively pattern of 
a Marseillaise, had taken possession of this, and 
had installed herself in it, in the most complete 
security. 

" A moi, monsieur ? Oui, monsieur, la chambre 
est k moi. U n'y a que celle-ci pour la maitresse 
d'hotel — et quand il fait mauvais temps, je me 
couche toujours dans le bain." 

It was with great difficulty that this young 
maiden was induced to give up her peculiar occu- 
pancy of the room ; but it was at last suggested 
to her, that " quand il faisait mauvais temps," 
was the very moment that Englishmen in par- 
ticular liked to bathe. Whether or not that was 
the argument that prevailed I never distinctly under- 
stood ; but certain it is that the room was deserted. 
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and the bath luxuriated in by all of our nation 
on board. 

The Queen's messenger, who came out with 
us, a very amusing fellow, told a laughable story 
of a conversation which he declared he had 
himself overheard. There was a French General 
on board, one of the old school, frank, gentleman- 
like, evidently a good soldier, and a great favourite 
with us all, but certainly not enamoured, heart 
and soul, of cold water. He had a goodly 
staflf ; but his chief aide-de-camp — ^who, at starting, 
was an uncomfortable-looking being — lookeddoubly 
uncomfortable ere we had been long at sea. It 
was not that he was sea-sick ; the sea would not 
allow of that. He was as well as he ever was, he 
said; but, certainly — and for a Frenchman, in 
particular — there was wonderfully little life in him. 
At Athens, after we had been to sea six days, 
this young gentleman — for he was very young — 
looked more subdued and powerless than ever, 
and the hale and upright general was heard to 
condole with him. 

"Mais, mon cher, qu'avez-vous done? Vous 
avez 1-air un peu souffrant ce matin." 

" I don't know what it is," replied the other ; 
" but I certainly am not right." 
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**Vous avez la migraine, mon cher; c'est le 
temps qu'il fait," (it was charming weather) ; " ou 
€St-ce la nourriture ^ bord ?" 

" C'est. possible, mon g^n^ral," was the reply, 
** mais je ne sais pas. II est vrai que je me suis 
lav^ les pieds a Marseilles." 

*' Ah ! mon cher," broke in the other, " mais 
voilll la cause. Si vous faites des b^tises pareilles, 
que voulez-vous ?" 

And, in truth, there might have been some 
weight in the rejoinder, when applied to any one 
who rarely played such tricks with himself; but 
with others who, like us, ran the serious risk of 
bathing every day of their lives, the singular 
force of the observation was not likely to be so 
immediately appreciable. 

What breakfasts we used to eat after those 
baths! and what splendid breakfasts some of 
those ships give you! I have always thought 
that Scotland is, par excellence^ the place where 
you have the most insatiable hunger! I don't 
know about dinner ; but certainly, a Scotch break- 
fast, after a short breath of heather, has carried 
my ideas of morning repasts up to the ambrosia 
of the gods. And yet, I am not sure that a fine 
day in the Black Sea, when it is not too hot, will 
not rival even the IJighlands. The advantage 
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will probably be with the occasion on which you 
are the merrier party. Nothing conduces to 
eating like laughter; nothing so helps digestion. 
Lai^hing is the exclusive privilege ci man, 
and, as Cicero says, it is our duty, in those 
qualities in which man exceeds all animals, 
particularly to try to exceed our feQow men. 
Many animals may we^, and some loiimals may 
grin ; but no animal, save man, laughs. The laugh 
of the hysena is a mere spasmodic combination of 
a grin and a snort, expunged from all the modem 
editions of Buffon. Hence, by the reasoning of 
Tully, we are bound to devote ourselves to laugh- 
ing generally ; and truly I went far in following 
out this maxim during my short trip from Bala- 
klava to Stamboul — for we had some very curious 
and amusing characters on board. 

One was the captain of a ship, half pirate, half 
contractor. He called himsdf of no nation, having 
been born in America, of parents whose nation- 
ality seemed somewhat uncertain. He appeared 
to have been employed in any out-of-the-way and 
discreditable but daring business, by any of the 
powers of the earth, and he was a very good 
rough specimen of a man who spoke of himself as 
possessing an amount of principle corresponding 
to his nationality, and who moved about the world 
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on the look-out for opportunities of picking up a 
good contract. He was, at present, engaged in 
supplying cattle to the British Commissariat, and 
was on his way to Constantinople, pending the 
arrival of one of his vessels, to see what else he 
eould pick up. Our slow rate of sailing, of 
course, chafed him considerably ; but such petty 
annoyances did not interfere with his great volu^ 
bility, nor with his peculiar love of narrating his 
wonderful adventures. And marvellous, indeed, 
were some of the stories he told, exciting intense 
horror in the minds of any who were simple 
enough to believe the narrator's uncalled-for ass^- 
tion of their truth. One of the first tales that 
it fell to my lot to hear, was much to the following 
effect. 

A vessel belonging to this goodly specimen of 
American birth, had been chart^ed by the Gro- 
v^nment to convey about three hundred and fi% 
Coolies from the West Indies to Calcutta. His 
instructions ran, that he was to put into no port, 
imless absolutely necessary for the safety of the 
ship or the health of those on board. For pro- 
visions for the Coolies, he had what he said was 
sufficient. It was not good and wholesome food, 
for it consisted chiefly of " gram ;" but, as he 
acutely remarked, gram, once eaten, increases* in 

R 2 
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volume more than any other food. Hence, it 
appears that the coiisumer is enabled to exist, 
pending a scarcity of provisions, for a longer 
period, when fed on gram, than on any other kind 
of nourishment. Things appear to have pro- 
ceeded satisfactorily until they approached the 
Cape. Each separate Coolie had a sum of money, 
the amount of his savings, varying, in some cases, 
from two hundred to three hundred dollars. As 
the carriage of these sums was likely to lead to 
fighting and tribulation, the Coolies, once on 
board, had willingly acceded to his request that 
he should be the guardian of their different pro- 
perties; and as, apparently, they all possessed 
much the same name, or, at least, each had a 
name that our worthy friend the captain could not 
spell or pronounce, he resorted to the ingenious 
method of numbering his Coolies from 1 to 350 
inclusive, and marking their respective bags of 
silver with the corresponding numbers. Each 
Coolie was instructed to remember his own 
number, and each was also provided with a 
ticket representing that number. As these tickets, 
however, soon became almost as much a matter of 
theft as the money itself, it ultimately resolved 
itself into each Coolie remembering his own num- 
ber ; and the prayers of the poor creatures, when 
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attentively listened to, were heard to consist chiefly 
of vain attempts at the distinct pronunciation, in 
English, of a difficult number consisting of three 
figures, to the great detriment of the worship of 
Mahomet or of Brahma. 

These sums, so arranged in different bags, were 
deposited in a securely-fastened locker, upon which 
slept the Captain every night, with two loaded 
pistols under his pillow. On arriving at the Cape, 
many of the poor Coolies began to fall ill. All 
the provisions were exhausted, except the * gram.' 
The captain summoned the doctor of the ship to a 
solemn consultation. This doctor was a knowing 
fellow, who had pre^dously accompanied the cap- 
tain in many of his trips, which, as he described 
them, were *' out-of-the-common-way of things." 
Their joint working, and consequent intimacy, 
continued for so many journeys, that, at last, like 
the Roman Haruspices, they never met that they 
did not laugh, or, as the captain naively described 
it, " we became so thoroughly acquainted, that we 
thought it better that we should part." On the 
occasion in question, the two worthies presided 
over a conclave of the ship's officers. The 
captain represented the weak state of many of 
those committed to his charge, and the apparent 
necessity, in their case, for a change of diet ; but 
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read out and dilated on his general orders to toudi 
at no port, unless absolutely necessary. He then 
asked the doctor if he would take the responsi^ 
bility of so serious an act as his touching at the 
Cape. The doctor declined, and the csq[)tain de- 
termined to carry out his instructions. Once past 
the Cape, no port was much nearer than Calcutta 
itself, and thither, accordingly, the vessel was 
steered ; but, from that moment, it fared not well 
with the poor Coolies. Ten, fifteen, and twenty 
a day were consigned to the remorseless deep ; in- 
sufficiency and poorness of food was the main 
cause, as set forth by the doctor, and when the 
vessel reached its port, about half the Coolies were 
not forthcoming. 

Now what was to be done with their bags of 
wealth ? It being clearly impossible to find the 
next of kin of those whose arrival was unexpected 
by any one, whose very existence was probably 
unknown, whose names had never been distinctly 
made out or registered, and whose identity coidd 
only be recognized by an arithmetical number; 
the captain boldly asserted that the money be- 
longed to him. The Court at Calcutta did not at 
first sight adopt the same view of the case, and 
equally boldly, (for it was a daring act) arraigned 
the ferocious captain for what they chose to call 
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his misdeeds in sacrificing the lives of his charge. 
The captain retaliated, and said it was the govern* 
ment who had lost the lives of the poor fellows by 
their strict orders ; but to prevent any question (as 
he hoped) he paid over to the court the proceeds of 
the wealth of the Coolies, taking care however (as 
no one knew the amount) to keep back two-thirds 
of it, as he described it, " for a stand-by/* Whether 
the court suspected the reservation, or whether 
they still thought he ought to be punished does 
not appear ; but they were hard-hearted enough to 
proceed with their arraignment; and he was 
obliged to stand a severe examination. 

" Why did you not take precautions to ascer- 
tain the identity of the Coolies ?" 

"I did all I could.'' 

" Why did you omit theu: names ?** 

" Every name was alike— or at least the same to 
me : and besides, when 1 summoned the same man 
on two different* days, he told me two perfectly 
distinct names, and on neither occasion was either 
name pronounceable or writeable by a soul on 
board. They generally ended after three long 
words, with ' pbdirck pzlu,* or what sounded so to 
me, and to all my officers ; and any such designa- 
tion was hopeless. What could I do but number 
them? The entire fault is the gov^nment's: 
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besides^ I have paid you the amount, and it rests 
with you to distribute it." 

The Court were not quite satisfied with the 
^planation, and decreed : firstly, that the doc- 
tor should be censured as "unreasonably appre- 
hensive of incurring responsibility ;" and secondly^ 
" that the captain should be fined 1000 rupees, and 
be severely reprimanded for his conduct," and he 
was reprimanded accordingly. * 

" The fine so unjustly inflicted (added the cap- 
tain) I paid, of course, out of what I had kept of 
the Coolies' money, and even then, there remained 
quite suflScient to buy me a carriage and two most 
handsome horses, and to set me up in Calcutta for 
the entu-e winter." 

Now this may seem a horrible story ; but I am 
inclined to think (to the narrator's honour be it 
spoken !) that it was false from beginning to 
end. The captain gloried in representing him- 
self as a very dreadful charactei\ only to be sur- 
passed, as he said, in the variety of his villainies by 
his friend the doctor : he told his stories with an 
aplomb that carried conviction to his auditors of 
his own belief in the truth of the circumstances ; 
but he admited to many of us afterwards, that the 
" fun of his life " consisted in frightening single- 
minded people by the horrors of his adventures. 
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All the dreadful events which he incorporated into 
his own life consisted of stories gathered from the 
self-same doctor, with whom he had never travelled 
but one journey, and who, he added, was certainly 
the greatest liar on earth. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The Bosphorus — Hotel de Byzance — Admiral Slade — ^Faults of 
the Moslems — The SaUvatin^ Process — Devotion of the 
Turks — Their Honesty — Carnival in the Streets — The 
Dancing Dervishes — Spirit-Raising — Healing the Sick — Un- 
pardonable Apathy of a French Doctor — The Dancing Prayer — 
The Blessmg — ^Dohnabagdsche Palace. 

We had probably lain to during the night from 
a fear of arriving too early; for it was at least 
half-past eleven o'clock on the morning of Wed- 
nesday the 19th of September ere we entered 
the Bosphorus. That beautifiil Bosphorus ! I 
sat on deck, and watched the Asiatic coast with 
more interest than I had ever felt before. It 
looked so lovely after the desolation of the Crimea. 
At two, I landed at Top-haneh, the vessel being 
moored off Scutari, and riding up to Pera, called 
at Misserie's Hotel for my letters. 
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Misserie and his wife keep the H6tel d' Angle- 
terre, and the hotel is probably in the bes|| position 
atP^ra. From this circumstance (or more pro- 
bably from its former management) it has obtained 
a name which now it by no means deserves. I 
don't think I heard any one in the East so much 
abused as the owner of that hotel. 

I found a letter from A — awaiting me at 
Constantinople. It was written from Athens, 
and begged me to go and see our brother E — 
with the Bashi-Bazouks. I had previously de- 
termined to do so, and accordingly cut down my 
stay in Stamboul to the time sufficient for making 
a few purchases. I went on this occasion to 
the Hotel de Byzance, a very comfortable and a 
reasonable hotel, and where (a fact of more 
importance,) they really try to procure anything 
you want. Here I met Admiral Slade, and for 
two or three days enjoyed the pleasure of his 
occasional conversation. This gentleman combines 
a great extent of reading, with a practical know- 
ledge of all men and things in this part of the 
world. Having resided in the East for many 
years, he is thoroughly acquainted with Turkish 
habits and customs — a fact which has probably 
conduced to his attainment of the high position 
he now holds under the Turkish government. 
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His face, and his winning manners betokeo 
great gentleness of character, and throw a 
charm over his conversation that I have rarely 
seen excelled. At his recommendation, I in- 
spected the Turkish Arsenals and ship-building 
yards. In some respects, they certainly are on 
a gigantic scale, and worthy of a country that, 
aided as Turkey is by its situation, ought to be 
classed among those that lead the commerce of the 
Mediterranean. 

But Mussulmen can never be the guiding 
nation of the world, nor even hold a place in the 
vanguard of Europe, Turkey cannot govern her- 
self — she will probably, ere long, be obliged to adopt 
a proverb, with reference to Western Europe, similar 
to the one in use among the inhabitants of Cashmere, 
when speaking of the Indian government : " The 
world is Allah's, the land the Pasha's, but it is 
the Peling Company that rules." And yet, any 
such interference with the prerogatives of govern- 
ment arises solely from the faults of the Moslems 
themselves. The bane of the Osmanli race is, 
first, their utter incapacity to mix with foreigners 
on equal terms, and secondly, the state of society 
even among themselves. The thorough Mussul- 
man has — and, by his creed, must have — the 
most complete detestation and contempt of the 
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Giaour. This feeling poisons the current of his ^ 
thoughts at their source, and no amoupt of in- 
voluntary contact with the banks of civilization and 
refinement will ever purify the stream. 

It is true that, externally, the feeling is not 
shown as of yore ; but, at heart, it is still there, 
and, with all his fine qualities, the Turk is the 
most unchangeable being in creation. 

Every one remembers the story of the Roman 
philosopher, who, on being marshalled by its 
owner over the splendid palace of the young 
Patrician, said, "You must really excuse my 
spitting in your face, for it is the dirtiest spot of 
all I see around me ;" and painfiil as the insinua- 
ation might be, it would be a comfort to be able 
to attribute even to such a cause the way one is 
sometimes treated in a mosqu^. I was perfectly 
deluged one morning, or, as the American would 
say, " splashed," by two old women in the Suleim- 
anyeh. No doubt, this mode of exhibiting their 
disgust is rare to what it was ten years ago. It 
was then impossible to go into a mosqu^, at any 
time, without being subject to it, and during ser- 
vice, the entrance remained altogether closed to 
the " infidel." Now, the heathen cannot be ex- 
cluded, and the salivating process is rarely en- 
countered ; but I never could conquer the feeling 
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that I was looked at in such places, and thought 
of as a dog, and, after once seeing service per- 
formed at St. Sophia, I avoided the mosques, 
pending any religious ceremonies. 

For, in truth, I sympathized with the real de- 
votion of the Osmanlis. Let any one watch a 
dozen Mussulmen at their prayers, and ask him- 
self the humiliating question whether he ever saw 
the same number of Christians to all appearance 
so intent — so completely absorbed in their religious 
duties. 

How far the Turk carries out his principles in 
practice, and flies from what he believes to be 
wrong, I cannot (except in one particular) profess 
to say ; but while engaged in prayer, he is as much 
excluded from the outer world, as if no object in 
it had ever formed a link in the chain of his exis- 
tence. The one particular in which he certainly 
carries out his principles, as compared with other 
nations in the Levant, is honesty. In the bazaars, 
deal with a Turk ; shun an Armenian, and fly from 
a Greek as you would from the devil. A Persian 
is of a better stamp ; but even he will ask far more 
than he will take. A Turk of the old school is a 
truly honest fellow. He may be forty years old, 
or he may be seventy, but in every case he is a 
standing example of the falsehood of the maxim, 
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"that, generally, towards the age of forty, 
women get tired of being virtuous, and men 
of being honest." He never presses you to buy ; 
he tells you a fair price, and he deviates not. 
If you want to barter as you have learnt to 
do elsewhere, and offer him half, he smiles, puts 
away the object you are looking at, and produces 
something of the price you name. You feel that 
if you could only speak his language, you would be 
the best friends imaginable. You recline on the 
canopy and whiff your tchibouque, and sip the 
coffee or sherbet that his pages bring you, and he 
imrolls his embroidery, opens his attar, produces 
his china, and dazzles you with silks and purples, 
and other delights. Shopping is a slow process 
among the Turks ; but even after all his trouble, he 
would express no disappointment if you were to go 
away without a purchase. You feel a high respect 
for the old man when you leave his sweetly-scented 
magazine, and wish you could transplant him 
and all his inanimate belongings to the middle of 
Regent Street. 

Constantinople is a town unique of its kind 
among the cities of the earth; externally, more 
lovely than tongue can tell ; internally, the re- 
ceptacle of dirt and vermin, the very acm^ of all 
that is nauseous to the senses. The cypress groves. 
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and the manycoloured houses, the latter of which, 
like the pink snow at Spitzbergen, produce 
an effect as striking as it is novel, and both 
of which, at a distance, combine to form 

" The very view 
That charmed the charming Mary Montagu,^' 

are found, on inspection, to be in such a state 
of disorder and decay, that it would seem im- 
possible they could add to the general effect of 
any picture. Apart from this, the pain-inflicting 
pavement, and the narrow streets, circumscribe 
sight-seeing, as they limit locomotion. And, in 
truth, of sights, as such, in the interior of the 
town, there are not many. The points of view 
are numerous, and not one should be omitted ; 
but beyond the mosques and the new palace, 
there are few buildings worthy of a visit. 

The real charm of the interior of the place is 
the varied aspect that every street presents. You 
may take your post on either of the main bridges 
that lead from Galata to Stamboul, or in the high 
street of Pera, where the space is sufficiently wide 
to allow you to watch without being pushed along, 
and you will see a panorama passing before your 
eyes that no other spot on earth can present. It 
is the very carnival of the universe. The eye is 
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dazzled by the variety of costume. Scarcely two 
beings are dressed alike; every nation has sent 
its representative ; and not even in her proudest 
days could " the revel of the earth, and the naasque 
of Italy'' have eclipsed in brightness or in colour 
the moving mass that flits before you. 

Among the more curious of the head dresses, 
are the towering woollen hat of the Persian, black, 
oiled, and curled like an Assyrian bull, and 
the thick sandy-coloured and flower-pot shaped 
felt cap of the dervishes. These latter are a 
curious order. They constitute two or three 
dissenting sects of Mohammedanism; and, as 
they profess to be gifted with peculiar powers, 
and have a peculiar form of worship, so are 
they called the howling, or the dancing der- 



One day, I sallied forth with a commissaire to 
see the latter at their devotions. He led me to a 
mosqu^ below the English Palace, and between the 
Palace and the water. It was Sunday, the only day 
when the exhibition takes place ; for they do not 
perform on their own Sabbath, which is our Friday. 
We arrived at one o'clock ; but nothing was ready. 
A great building on the right, as we entered the 
court-yard, held, I was told, the dancing or praying 
hall, as weU as the general monastery of the sect 
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Id the yard I found three French officers, who, 
having just arrived, had been invited by a Turk, 
apparently of authority, accompanied by a supmor 
dervish, to come into a low range of buildii^s, 
adjoining, and there await the opening of the 
prayer. I was quickly included in the invita- 
tion ; and| accompanied by our two dragomen, we 
passed into a small reception-room with Turkish 
sofas spread all roimd. The Frenchmen and my- 
self were marshalled to the top seat, our two in- 
terpreters sat below the dais, and the Turkish 
gentleman, and a number of the dervishes lined 
the sides of the room. Coffee was brought and 
conversation began ; but it seemed chiefly to consist 
in our interpreter's explaining to the Turks the 
minutest details of the religion of the two great 
Western nations, points on which they themselves 
must have been profoundly ignorant. My drago- 
man asked me, as from the high dervish, whether 
we had not in England a sect who, on occasions, 
became inspired, and spoke in unknown tongues ? 
I told him we had some persons who professed to 
be so gifted, but begged him not to think that 
the majority of the people believed in it. In 
reporting anything he liked in lieu of this answer, 
the interpreter clearly proceeded to lay down his 
own views of the subject in question ; for, after 
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talkiog for five minutes, as only a Maltese can 
talky he turned to me and said : 

'* It is true, what I say, there. That sect of 
yours is a glorious sect. It has led the way to 
the knowledge of spirits ; and I am told that the 
raising of spirits is now beginning to be recog- 
nized, even in your country, as a fact of universal 
application.** 

I assured him that the sect in question, though 
they went far enough in their weaknesses, had 
nothing to do with table-rapping or spirit-seeing, 
as lately introduced into England. I begged him 
to tell the dervish, who clearly loved the Irvingites 
as a cognate branch of his own association, that 
there was no connection whatever between the 
two ; but as he could tell the dervish anything he 
pleased, he evidently reported nothing the least 
approaching to my sentence ; for immediately after 
his speech, all the dervishes bowed, as if I had 
paid them a high compliment. It was then evi- 
dent that they began to set me down as of their 
opinion, that the organic elements of their own 
belief necessarily led, at last, to communications 
with spirits. 

One of the Frenchmen suggested that we should 
ask to be allowed to see a spirit, and the propo- 
sition, when made, was not received with disfavour 
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by the Turks. For my part, I pressed it strongly ; 
and, remembering Eothen's charming story of his 
attempt to see first Dr. Keate and then the devil, I 
volunteered any number of piastres for the delicious 
interview. 1 had long before, with great attention, 
examined one dervish of the sect. He was young, 
and tall, and fair, and with regular features ; but 
his more remarkable peculiarities were his exceed- 
ingly pale face, and the vivacity and animation of 
his hazel eyes. He was dressed like all the rest, 
in a loose dark robe girt in at the waist ; and the 
everlasting flower-pot felt hat, which, without any 
brim, and with its edge rounded in towards the 
head, came down to the tops of his ears. The 
pallor of his complexion could be clearly traced to 
his severe austerities. He bore the stamp of one 
devoted to his religion — or fanaticism, or whatever 
it may be called — and who underwent labour and 
privation accordingly. He looked as if he were in a 
perspiration, produced by hard work, ten hours 
out of twelve, so that his face was bloodless the 
other two. No hair was visible from under his 
hat, or on his face ; and a naturally good-looking 
man, he seemed a personification of the extent 
to which human error can spoil nature's work. 

His face lighted up, and he seemed in a perfect 
turmoil of delight, at the idea of the spirit. But 
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there were great and latent diflSculties in the way. 
The head dervish intimated that their most famous 
spirit seer was absent, but he said he thought it 
could still be done, " if we would do something on 
our part in the nature of a direct benefit to the 
sect. One of their most valued brethren had long 
been on a bed of sickness, and though piastres 
would procure him comforts, he sought not such for 
him ; but as he knew that we all came from a 
country famous for science, would we allow the 
invalid to be brought in, and operate on him for a 
severe attack of hemorrhoids ?" 

I am afraid my laughter would have discon- 
certed any but a devout Turk, and it was with 
difficulty I could assure the dervish that I was 
not a medical man. But it did not appear that 
that was of much consequence ; and I recalled to 
my mind the story in Curzon's * Armenia,* of the 
Pasha at Erzeroum, who brought every Englishman 
he could lay hands on, face to face with his tower 
clock, which had unaccountably stopped, and told 
him he should be well fed and well cared for so 
soon, and no sooner, than the clock again went 
about its business; repeating, "an Englishman 
made it — you are an Englishman — all Englishmen 
understand clocks — youTl have nothing to eat till 
the clock goes." 
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So, in the preset case, the head dervish did iM)t 
care wheth^ we were medical men or not It 
was suffident that we came from the land where 
therapeutics are understood ; but when the drago- 
man announced (as turned out to be the fact) 
that one of the Frenchmen really was a doctor, 
the joy of the entire sect exceeded all belief. I, 
too, with a heart distinctly set upon a spirit, began 
to think it a most valuable announo^nent, and, 
like Lord John Russell, was quite ready to com- 
mence even an operation for the stone ; but the 
French doctor, whose eyes were running over with 
laughter, most unaccountably thought it too 
serious a performance to give the rest of us the 
benefit of his skill in the matter. It was of no 
avail that his companions and myself represented 
to him that his conduct was absolutely inexpli- 
cable — that we urged on him that he should not 
shrink from simply aiding us in the exercise of so 
high a duty, and that we were all willing to incur 
the risk, if he would only back us up — in fact 
*' anything for the sake of the spirit !" I even 
reminded him that under no circumstances, and 
whatever were the result, could the invalid 
dervish say anything so severe to us as Calonne's 
famous letter on his death-bed to his physician : 
" Tu m'as assassin^, et si tu es honn^te homme. 
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tu renonceras ^ la m^decine pour jamais." All 
our arguments were of no avail, and I soon saw 
tiiat the spirit-negotiation would fail from the 
unpardonable apathy of oiu* Doctor friend. The 
Turk was much of the same opinion. 

" If we, whose power in such matters could 
only be derived from the general science of our 
respective countries, had no objection, how could 
one who was a doctor bom refuse f^ 

The old man consoled himself by adding, that 
he did not think, even if the request were now 
acceded to, the spirits would appear after so much 
apathy shown in their cause. 

But the hour of evening-prayer had arrived, 
and the Muezzin summoned us to the dancing- 
hall. 

The service commenced with the usual slow and 
monotonous chant, which is the customary prayer 
(Namaz), and must be recited five times a day by 
every Moslem. This is accompanied by the alternate 
sinking upon the knees and touching the ground 
with the forehead, sometimes only once — but at 
the more impassioned parts, twice, and even three 
times. 

The prayw being concluded, the Sheikh of the 
dervishes took his post on a small carpet in the 
middle square of the Hall. The musicians simul- 
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taneously took up their instruments, and an old 
dervish passed from one to another of his brethren 
who were standing to the right of us in the 
square, removing from the shoulders of each 
his long robe. Each dancer then appeared in 
his dancing dress; and the nineteen performers 
ranged themselves up to the left of the Sheikh. 
They were apparently classed according to autho- 
rity and position in the sect — the one nearest 
the Sheikh being the highest in importance, 
down to the two last, who were boys respectively 
of thirteen and ten years of age. A tight jacket 
was the external covering of dress, from the neck 
and wrists to the waist. Thence, a petticoat fell 
in loose folds to the ground, hiding the feet. The 
straight flower-pot hat crowned the whole. All 
looked pale, even paler than their sandy-coloured 
hats; but the petticoats made compensation for 
this, as each two or three were of a different 
colour. I saw my young friend of the reception 
room. His petticoat was of a bright yellow, 
and he consequently looked paler than ever. He 
stood third in the rank from the Sheikh, evidently 
high above many older men. Had age been the 
only criterion of his deserts, he would have stood 
fifteenth or sixteenth. He is clearly destined, 
if he do not dance himself out of life, to attain 
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to the Sheikhdom. Only one other dervish had 
a yellow petticoat, and that was the youngest 
child. I expect my friend was a paragon of 
sanctity. Many Eastern nations hold the yellow 
colour to be peculiarly sacred. Among the Mon- 
golian Tartars, and the provinces of Thibet, it 
is the symbol of religion generally. Thus, they 
give utterance to their delicately-conceived idea, 
that a religious man cannot belong to any par- 
ticular country, but should be kindly treated as a 
cosmopolite on the face of the earth, by the ex* 
pression, "The yellow goat has no country; the 
lama has no family." On the other hand, in 
Western Europe, the yellow colour implies murder. 
Judas Iscariot is clothed in yellow, in all the 
religious pictures of Spain. The colours of the 
other petticoats among the dervishes were blue, 
purple, white, and green. 

On the commencement of the music, the line 
moved towards the Sheikh, and as the first 
dervish marched by, he bowed to the Sheikh and 
then turned sharply round, and bowed to the 
ground to the dervish immediately behind him, 
who bowed at the same time, and in like manner. 
This was repeated through the whole number. 
On coming round to the Sheikh for the second 
time, the first dervish began to turn his body 

s 
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slowly round from right to left, moving onward 
as he did so. The second commenced his gjrra- 
tion at the same point, and before the fourth 
had begun, the first was in full swing. As the 
force of the turning increased, the petticoat, which 
appeared to be leaded at the bottom, began 
to expand, and at last formed a perfect circle, 
about four and a half or five feet in diameter, 
and almost touching the ground at its drcumfe- 
rence. As the petticoat rose, the arms of the fa- 
natic rose in proportion ; and when the circle was 
completed below, the arms had reached their full 
extent, and were level with the shoulders. Each 
man in this position took up no small amount of 
space, and as they attained their foil speed, they 
spread themselves over the square. 

When the nineteen dancers were in complete 
motion, the square was quite filled. Besides the 
Sheikh who kept his post on the carpet, and the 
old dervish who had removed their doaks, and 
who kept walking up and down among them, it 
would have been impossible to find space for a 
single extra figure. And yet, there they moved 
without any collision, all going round as swiMy as 
possible, and all moving on, for none kept turning 
on the same spot. Nevertheless, no petticoat ever 
touched another — no hand ever came in contact 
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with another. Through the moving mass passed 
the old dervish up and down, and even he never 
rested a moment to allow a dancer to go by. It 
seemed as if the repelling power of each figure pre- 
vented any other form clashing against it. 

All this time, the music and discordant chantmg 
id our gallery was going on. It was the remotest 
approach to melody that I had ever heard, except 
the song that used to be sung on board the Chinese 
junk, when it was exhibited at Blackwall. By 
degrees, the singers became more and more excited, 
and at last, raised their voices in a most discordant 
chorus. 

The dancing motion is kept up, of course, with 
the right foot, the dancer turning on the left ; but 
there are no shocks, no pulsations — it is one 
continuous and even turn, without the slightest 
slackening of the speed, or the least interruption 
to its flow. This was the case with all ; and in 
this respect, all were perfect. But there was great 
difference in the amount of velocity of the diflferent 
dancers; and here, as I had long expected, my 
pale young friend in yellow far outshone the rest. 
The pace with him was terrific. I mean the pace 
on his own axis ; for his pace round the circle was 
of course just the same with that of the rest. I 
observed that each dancer, making the entire circle, 
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went round from the point immediately in front of 
the Sheikh to the same point again in about three 
minutes and ahalf ; and I should think that the gyra- 
tions of my yellow friend could not have been much 
less than a hundred-and-twentya minute. They were 
certainly double those of the majority. At length 
the music stopped suddenly, and as suddenly every 
dancer made one more whirl, and stopped short 
after eighteen minutes of this most violent exertion. 
They then all marched by the Sheikh as tliey had 
done before, bowing to the dervish who followed ; 
and, on this occasion, it was done in the order in 
which they stood when the dance had closed. 

At the close of another and corresponding dance, 
the loud and ordinary prayer was recommenced, 
and every dancer sank upon his knees at the spot 
where he stood when he ceased to turn. All 
bent their foreheads and touched the ground ; and 
while in this position, the old dervish covered each 
dancer with his own outer robe, and when the 
prayer was concluded, and each rose from his 
knees, all signs of the exercise and of its dress had 
disappeared. The dancers then ranged them- 
selves, according to rank, at the western end 
of the square, and in succession marched up, 
facing the Sheikh. The latter held out both his 
hands, and as the dancer took them in his, and 
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stooped to kiss them alternately, the Sheikh stooped 
and kissed the dancer on the left cheek. This 
salutation was performed, to all in succession, even 
to the boy of ten years old; and the dancers 
having then ranged themselves up on the right 
hand of the Sheikh, he pronounced a separate 
blessing, and leading the way across the centre 
of the square, followed by the dancers, he disap- 
peared into the main building. 

There is little doubt that this circular dance of 
the Mevlevis corresponds to the dance of the 
Spheres, which used to exist in the Samothracian 
mysteries. In the latter, however, the high priest 
was wont to stand in the middle, and the dancers 
moved round him. I do not know whether the 
alteration of the position of the priest, who now 
represents the point of attraction to the Spheres, 
has been traced to any particular period or age, 
but if it has, it would be interesting to hear the 
reasons assi^ed for it. 

I went to see the new palace of the Sultan, 
known by the name of the Dolmabagdschd Palace. 
The Turkish name is derived from the site having 
originally been a market-garden, and it must 
sound somewhat absurd to the refined Turks, to 
hear the grandest palace of the Commander of the 
Faithful called by a title which, literally translated, 
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is neither more nor less than ** Boiled Vegetable* 
Marrow Palace/' The building is, as yet, unin- 
habited ; hence, the whole is visible to strangers. 
Portions of the mterior, for instance, the grand hall 
staircase, the hall of audience, and the women's 
apartments, are very handsome ; and certain por- 
tions, as the bathing- rooms, and all their appli- 
ances, are also very luxurious. But what struck 
me most, was the evident wish to imitate the 
eomfart ot western Europe ; and the fire-places 
from Museum Street, and the sofas from Regent 
Street, mark the earliest steps cS the regraeration 
of Turkish soeiety. 

The entire building is of stone and marble. 
Tt is the first stone palace that has ever been 
built in Turkey for the purposes of residence ; 
marble kiosks, and the like, being only int^ded 
for afternoon pic-nics. The report prevails that 
the Sultan's wives, accustomed to wooden houses, 
have flatly refused to inhabit the stone palace. 
The ladies, who cannot appreciate the dangers of 
fire, are keenly alive to the risks of an earth- 
quake. But wooden houses are not warm, and 
warmth is the most powerful agent in su'staining 
feminine beauty. It is true, that the ladies in 
question may be, like the daughter of a former 
American minister at our court, of whom her 
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mother said, on hearing that some young lady 
nev^ went to balls because she was too delicate, 
" Oh ! my daughter never catches cold. She is 
indelicate enough for anything 1" But, notwith- 
standing their powers, I have little doubt that one 
winter passed in the extra warmth of stone walls, 
will reconcile the Sultan's wives to their im- 
proved looks and their new abode. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Austrian Steamer — Night Scene on Deck — Gallipoli — Xcr^c^ 
Bridge — ^The Dardanelles — ^An Angel on Horseback — Qoixotie 
Obstacles — Bashi-Bazouks — Horses' TmIs — Cokmd K — , 
Chief of Bashi-Baaouks — ^license of the Men — ^Life among^ 
Them — ^A Ruffian — ^The Civil Authorities— Cludlenge of the 
Nations — ^Prospects of the FcMrce. 

I LEFT Constantinople by the Austrian Lloyd's 
boat, that touches at the Dardanelles. There 
were on board a number of Turkish women 
going to Smyrna, a few apparently of some con- 
sideration. They had a separate place railed off 
for them on the deck; and with their children 
and waiting-women around them, they lay — or 
rather squatted — there without any idea of motion, 
till the journey was over. It was evening when 
we started, and the deck at night was a curious 
scene. The whole of the poop was covered with 
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mattresses and beds — the one half occupied by 
Turkish, the other by Greek and Armenian 
women. At ten o'clock, a French gentleman and 
myself came on deck to smoke. The first step 
in the dark precipitated him into the bed of a 
mother and her two children, whence, attempting 
to escape, he fell flat across a large bundle. To 
his horror, while he lay on the ground, the bundle 
opened in the middle, and presented to view, 
ensconsed in the centre, a fat negress maid. The 
geiktleman, who was of peculiarly sensitive feelings, 
was more horrified than if he had fallen into a 
panther's cave ; and neither conversation, nor the 
greater rarity of an English cigar, could retain 
him one moment longer on deck. 

I was awoke at six the next morning by the 
stopping of the vessel at GallipoU. I had ex- 
amined this place on coming out. It certainly 
gives the worst idea of Tiu'kish resoiu'ces and 
power of any town that I have seen. The passage 
thence to the Dardanelles in the first light of 
mora is very interesting. The lovely view of 
Lampsacus opposite, the historical associations called 
up on the route, all tend to make the jouraey of 
three hours one of the most pleasant in Turkey. 
At last you come in full view of the Nagara- 
Burau, which promontory, situate on the Asiatic 
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coast, stretches out far into the water. It is now 
recognized as the only spot to which the pontoons 
of Xerxes' bridge could have been attached. On 
nearing it, one sees the low bank in the opposite 
bay, (the mrS^pa of Herodotus) which marked the 
other end of the bridge, as also the deep inlet 
which immediately succeeds it, and the town 
of Matio in the succeeding bay. 

On roundmg the point, both castles of the 
Dardanelles come fiill in view, and their appearance 
is very imposing. The town on the Asiatic coast, 
intersected by a long range of windmills, is em- 
bellished with two or three grand mansions of stone, 
now in course of erection on the beach. One of 
these is intended for the English Consul. The 
beauty of the view was further heightened by 
the pretty camps in the rear, which are visible in 
every variety of situation, and belong to the 
different regiments of the Bashi-Bazouk force. I 
landed with a gentleman who had come out in 
full militia uniform to ask for an appointment 
under General Beatson, and who had arrived by 
the mail-packet at GaUipoli the night before. 

Having deposited my baggage in a temporary 
house, I proceeded to make some inquiries as to 
how I should find my way through the tents, and 
over the hills, to the Arab regiment. On passing 
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from the landing-place to the street, by the side 
of the General's house, I was struck with the 
appearance of a young lady who had evidently just 
descended from the saddle, and was dressed en 
grande tenue a VAmazone. She resembled 
Bellona in her very young days ; for she bore a 
most significant emblem of a warlike character, 
in the shape of a tremendous helmet of light- 
coloured felt, ornamented by bright red streamers. 
Her age not exceeding thirteen or fourteen, she 
looked exceedingly well in so peculiar a dress, and 
this vision of mythology (or, according to the 
modem phrase, the strange sight of " an angel 
on horseback,") first opened my eyes to the pecu- 
liarities which might be expected in watching the 
characteristics of so anomalous an army as that 
under the command of General Beatson. 

The young lady, seeing a stranger, kindly in- 
quired of the servants whither I was going, and 
immediately placed a horse, and — had I chosen it — 
an escort at my disposal; but, much as I had 
heard of the audacities of these wandering tribes, 
I thought 1 might safely venture in a direction,, 
whence young ladies had just returned, and I de- 
termined to proceed alone, and inquire my way. 
I accordingly directed my horse's steps towards 
the quarter indicated to me, and found that my 
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course lay, first, through a long line of windmittj/ 
which were going round with great velocity, and 
secondly, across a common leading to the encamp 
ment of the regiment which I saw on the hill. I 
felt uncomfortable about the windmills. The noise 
was so great, the passage between the revolving 
sails so dose, and the rapidity of the long arms so 
disagreeable, that I suspected any horse would shy 
at it. My steed, however, was either blind, or did 
not think shying necessary; and, his head once 
turned in the direction of the camp, he proceeded 
to thread his way, and went straight on, carrying 
me with him at full speed, first through the 
Quixotic obstacles, and then across the common. 

The most immediate thought that crossed my 
mind, both in the common and on the road lead- 
ing from the further end of it to the hill, was, 
that nine-tenths of the Bashi-Bazouks that I met 
must be decidedly mad. They were generally 
alone, or in knots of two or three. They were 
dressed in every variety of costume; and even 
those who possessed the same organic elements of 
dress, were distinguished by every variety of 
colour. Apart from their many hues, the chief 
quality of all the dresses was their lightness. Some 
of the troops, however, carried a large cape or 
cloak, which would serve as a protection against 
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severe weather, and which completely enveloped 
the form. The others, for the most part, wore 
the loose and comfortable jacket of the Arab tribe^ 
displaying the inner covering in front, together 
with the flowing trousers and high boots. The 
tops of the latter were turned down, and worked 
all over with embroidery, hanging over the calf, 
and sometimes down to the ankle, and giving a 
variegated finish to the appearance. All used 
glaring accoutrements for their horses, and rode 
very short, pressing their feet forward into the 
long and flat stirrup. No two portions of the 
dress were of the same colour, and a great part of 
the clothing (particularly the jacket) was more or 
less covered with embroidery. Add to this, that 
the warriors themselves were decorated with every 
variety of fez or turban, now and then set off with 
a white scarf-like protection against the sun, and 
that they sat upon saddle-cloths of the brightest 
possible hue, attached to saddles of the most 
unique design — and the mind can form some idea 
of the picturesque and anomalous ensemble which 
the whole presented. It heightened greatly the 
effect of the charming scenery, which was lit up 
by a brilliant sun, and enlivened by the dense 
green of the vineyards. 

But the dress of the Bashi-Bazouks, however 
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eoceQtricy was not that which gave one the idea of 
their insanity. It was, rather, their action in the 
open field, or on the highway. At a moment — 
without the slightest warning — the armed warrior 
(each carried two most ungainly but highly deco- 
rated pistols, and either a lance or yataghan in 
addition) raised his right arm above his head, put 
spurs to his horse, and proceeded at the ut- 
most speed he could attain, as if against an 
enemy. He shouted, he screamed, he threw 
his right arm about, and if (as was often the 
case) he had his tchibouque in it, he made 
dashes, now under his horse's neck, now over his 
ears, now in the full air, now toward the ground, 
wheeling and turning his horse in the smallest 
pirouettes, and shrieking and bellowing with all 
his might. 

On a narrow public road, to see three or four 
of these beings bearing directly down upon you 
with the speed of the wind, is enough to startle 
you. You cannot tell that they are going to wheel 
their horses ere coming up to you ; and the speed — 
the action — the entire thing, is apparent insanity. 
I staid amongst them three or four days, yet could 
never overcome my surprise at seeing a horseman 
launch himself forward, without any visible cause, 
and after getting his horse into full stride in about 
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ten yards, dash at the placid air with all the 
viol^ce and weight of himself and steed. Of 
course, this power of at once attaining full speed is 
exactly what is sought by the men themselves ; 
and their remarkable skill in horsemanship is 
probably only to be attained by some such practices ; 
but it does not the less strike a foreigner as symboli- 
cal of a wandering state of mind. 

The tails of some of their horses are very 
curiously cut. The outer half of the tail is 
clipped rather short, while the part in the middle 
is allowed to grow to any length. It thus looks like 
one inner and longer tail growing out of the other. 
This seemed a favourite fancy of the Arnaouts. 

I arrived at the 7th regiment at ten o'clock, and 
was introduced to the commanding officer of the 
regiment, Colonel K — . A Hungarian by birth, 
this gentleman had been a roving warrior from 
his youth. Engaged in succession in almost all 
the armies of the principalities surrounding Hun- 
gary, he had served in Servia, Montenegro, Bosnia, 
the Banat, Herzegovina, WaUachia and Moldavia, 
and knew with more or less accuracy the different 
dialects spoken in them all. The Slave languages 
were his chief forte, and he told us that he could 
speak Russian fluently. English he had yet 
to learn, but French he understood. His adven- 
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tures had led him into Circassia, where he had 
served under Schamyl, and ako with an indepen- 
dent command. His admiration of the modes of 
existence there, of the untold comforts of life, if 
once you were on good terms with the Beys, of the 
luxuries comprised in every department of your 
m/nage, of your Hareem, and your stable, was un- 
bounded. The time he had passed in Circassia 
seemed to have been the bright oasis in his varied 
existence, and hedungto thememory of it accordingly. 
The Circassians, as we know from independent 
sources, are hardy and brave ; and a Bashi-Bazouk 
force composed and organized there, would be, 
according to the Colonel's account, one of the very 
best weapons that could be employed against Russia. 
With this conviction, he had sent in to Lord 
de Redcliffe, at the request of the latter, a plan 
for the organization of such a force ; and though 
he told me that he had heightened no view of the 
case, and in no way underrated the difficulty or 
expense, yet the ambassador had fully acquiesced 
in the proposal, and sent it home with a strong 
recommendation. He was in great hopes that 
he should be allowed to carry it out ; and if so, 
he was determined to secure the services of my 
brother E., of whom he seemed, and justly, to 
entertain a very high opinion. He spoke with 
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warmth of his extreme gentleness and kindness of 
Heart, combined (as it is) with the greatest deter- 
mination and bravery. Colonel K's long acquaint- 
ance with Schamyl, and his intimacy with the 
greater number of the Beys in Circassia, woidd 
seem to promise a successful termination to the 
attempt of raising a Circassian force; and such 
a force woidd doubtless do more to remove the 
pressure on Erzeroum, and that part of the 
, country, than anything yet devised. It could 
hardly meet with objection from the Turks, as 
other forces under English regulations and 
officers have done ; and it would increase Scha- 
myl's opposition to Russia ten-fold. 

After breakfast came the eternal tchibouques ; 
and I heard much that was interesting about the 
Force that was encamped around me. Its inde- 
pendence won greatly on my heart ; General Beat- 
son kindly offered me a majority in the Force ; and 
did circumstances allow it, there is no life I should 
enjoy more than that of a Bashi-Bazouk, so long 
as health and strength permitted. The chief of so 
anomalous an army requires to be adapted to its 
multifarious organization. A man of supreme jus- 
tice and caution, but, at the same time, of deter- 
mined action, when his decision is once taken, is 
necessary for their rule. Such a leader is rarely to 
be met with. He must combine all that is under- 
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stood in the coane but significant expression of the 
American, ** A man and no mistake-— one whom 
Nature has made with her sleeves turned up/* 

There was something very cheering about tent- 
life among the Bashi-Bazouks« In the first place, 
you obtained numbers of luxuries which were all 
but unknown in the Crimea ; and with a warm 
tent I found myself quite as comfortable as at 
Constantinople. I had large bowls of ric^milk 
for breakfast— the best remedy for dysentery — ^and 
all my evil symptoms quickly passed away. I 
entered fully into the spirit and feelings of the 
Force. The regimental officers were a good set of 
fellows, and seemed (which was more important) 
well adapted to the subjugation of the most 
curious specimens of individuals, and the most 
anomalous races of mankind that had ever taken 
service under one head. It was no easy matter 
to manage those men. The first thing to learn 
was to be surprised at nothing. K — and other 
colonels whom I saw, were more than impas- 
sible. If a servant had come in, and reported 
that half the regiment had burked the other half, 
I do not think their faces would have undergone 
the slightest change ; but they would have walked 
quietly out of their tents to save the few remnants 
of their men. 

" The men are not to be curbed in little things" 
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said Colonel K — to me. "You cannot treat 
pantiiers as you would camels, and in my regiment 
I never inflict unnecessary punishment ; but when I 
do punish, they don't forget it. Consistency is the 
first great thing ; severity following consistency is 
the second. When the news came of the fall of 
Sevastopol," he continued, " it was late at night 
All my men turned out indiscriminately, and fired 
off all their pistols in the dark. Your brother and 
1 were sitting here, and numbers of the bullets 
flew about the tent, and pitched all round us. If 
I had sent out and ordered them to stop firing, 
I should have had a revolution in the regiment." 

He spoke truly ; for there was no mistaking the 
resolution of those Amaouts to do what they 
liked in matters independent of their service and 
profession. The whole force is certainly in a 
charmingly lawless sort of state. Each man does 
what be likes, when he likes, and as he likes. 
You must be prepared for that; and up to a 
certain point, i. e., the point at which the demi- 
savage begins to doubt in his conscience if he is 
right, you must be prepared to go with him, or 
rather let him go unobstructed. Beyond that 
point you must draw him in tightly. Every day 
some one was wounded by somebody else. The 
ungovernable license of a Bashi-Bazouk is not to 
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be repressed in a day ; but when I was there, it was 
evident to me that the entire force had met its 
match in the colonels and other officers then 
appointed to it ; and it is not too much to say for 
General Beatson, that he had brought them to a 
very fair state of discipline when other authorities 
had abandoned them as hopeless. 

They were certainly not hopeless now I All was 
going on as well as could be ! A row might 
occur every hour — a desertion or a forage any day 
— a prisoner might shoot his guard — a disturbance 
nightly take place in the town — but all this was as 
nothing compared to the normal state of these 
men — and hence all really was going on as well as 
could be ! I believe this was seriously the truth. 
How can you test an evaporating fluid by the same 
gauge that you would oil ? The spots on the skin 
of the leopard were slowly but surely being re- 
moved,and the animal never thought of opposing the 
legitimatehands that were removing them — namely, 
those of the regimental officers. I witnessed a 
strong instance of insubordination. A prisoner in 
Colonel K — 's regiment escaped from his guard, 
and having obtained possession of half a dozen 
pistols, he coolly took his post on the side of 
a hill. 

It was night ; and on his being followed in the 
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dark, he kept discharging his pistols at his assail- 
ants. This was in the middle of the camp. The 
\>\illets were as likely to kiU his colonel as any one 
else. We were called out and followed with the 
rest. We had much trouble in securing this 
ruffian, and afterwards in loading him with chains, 

which K did not hesitate for a moment to do. 

I observed after the capture, that Colonel K 

and my brother were the only two beings of whom 
this villain appeared to stand in the slightest awe. 
He seemed to possess a sort of fascination over the 
native officers in his own regiment. 

There were sad disturbances between the Force 
and the town authorities at the Dardanelles ; in 
the majority of which cases (as far as I could learn) 
the latter were to blame. It was thought that they 
did not like the close proximity of the Force, and 
this was probably true. They certainly seemed to 
try to make a quarrel out of anything. The occa- 
sions were not wanting. How could they be? 
The whole state of things was so incongruous, 
that any man, mixed up with it, might have found 
grounds for complaint or excuse for retaliation. 

One occurrence, which took place while I was 
there, produced nearly a pitched battle. The en- 
gaging parties were the civil and Turkish autho- 
rities at the Dardanelles, on the one side, and 
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General Beatson's horse on the other. A. Bashi- 
Bazouky who had been laughed at by some Turks 
in a caf(£ the night before, fired his pistol at an 
officer^ and missing him had wounded a poor 
Turk behind. The Turks nearly cut the JSashi- 
Bazouk to pieces. The Turkish Pasha immediately 
desired that no Bashi-Bazouk should come into 
the town with his arms. Whether General Beatson 
was unwilling to give such an order^ or — which is 
more likely — the native officers of the different 
regiments refused their consent to the men leaving 
the camp unarmed, I cannot say; but at any 
rate the Turkish Pasha was not satisfied, and 
having adopted the bold measure of posting bis 
cavalry all round the town, and his artillery in 
their rear, he proceeded to enforce his command. 

A row, if not a battle, was expected during the 
entire day; but it fortunately passed oflf without 
violence, as far as the men were concerned. On 
the part of the officers, there was a demonstration 
of anger, probably well deserved by the Turks, but 
carried out much on a par with the other strange 
peculiarities of the corps. A gentleman there, 
who spoke Turkish fluently, but was not an 
Englishman, fancied himself insulted by a Turkish 
officer. In company with four or five other 
officers, of different nations, but not including 
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Cnglish^ he descended to the picket of cavalry 
to seek reparation for the insult. The cavalry 
picket was posted in the open field ; and sin- 
gling out his antagonist, the officer in question 
demanded satisfaction in Turkish. The other re- 
plied it was a misconception; but our Bashi- 
Bazouk would not be put off. The Turkish Pasha, 
or comrnanding officer was appealed to ; and, not- 
withstanding his declaration that, according to 
Turkish customs, duels were unknown, the worthy 
Christian insisted on a duel. Conceiving from 
the continued refusal that the objection arose, 
perhaps, from the disproportion in the physical 
powers of the two combatants, our representative 
increased his demand, and proposing that the 
question should be treated in a national manner, 
he offered, with a view of removing the difficulty, 
to fight any other man in the Tvu-kish force, in- 
stead of the original transgressor. Even this did 
not find favour with the Turks ; and the Christians, 
who appear reafly to have wanted a fight, proceeded 
to propose that three or foiu*, or any number not 
exceeding their own (though even that, it was 
suggested, might be waived) should be selected to 
meet the champions of Christendom. To enforce 
this mighty challenge, the original officer who had 
complained, drew off a glove, and hurled it to the 
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ground at the feet of the astonished Pasha. Im- 
mediately after, five other gloves were torn oflf and 
thrown down in defiance of the whole Osmanli 
race. No one daring to pick them up, off rode 
the ^ant Bashi-Bazouks, the Turkish Pasha 
ludicrously calling after them to leave the other 
gloves, as no one could wear only left-hand 
gloves. 

This disturbance, of course, tended to increase 
the ill feeling already existing between the civil 
authorities and the Force ; and it was with great 
satisfaction that the officers heard that a repre- 
sentation had been made to Constantinople, the 
effect of which would probably be the removal of 
the Force to Asia or elsewhere. 

All the officers were anxious for active service ; 
the men were in as fair a state of discipline as 
the service, for which they are peculiarly fitted, 
requires; all were desirous of being led against 
the enemy ; and I am inclined to think, from all I 
saw, that none of our numerous foreign corps will 
obtain more honour, or be found of more efficiencv 
than the independent and incongruous force of 
the " Bashi-Bazouks." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Daxdanelles Porcelain — Greek Abb^ — Smyrna — Slave-Market — 

Sjra — ^Madame du Deffand Rediviva — ^Wives of Pasha — 

Their Mode of Life — An Englishman's Hareem — Our National 
Reserve — ^Malta — Messina — Naples — Pompeii — Arrival at 
Rome — Parting with the Abb6 — The Cloaca Maxima — The 
Sights of Rome — ^An Enthusiast — ^Northern Italy — ^Paris. 

I LEFT the Dardanelles with two trophies, not 
of war, but of merchandize. They are made of 
a green and white porcelain, to which are attached 
layers of gold-leaf. This china is peculiar to 
the place, and is of little intrinsic value ; but the 
charm of the two objects consists in their re- 
markable shape, which is said to be preserved 
at no other spot than the Dardanelles. The one 
is a monster, reported of Babylonian origin, half 
griffin and half lion. The other is a large cruche 
of pure Hellenic design and form. They are 
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pleasing mementos of a distant spot, and not un- 
worthy of finding a place in any collection of curio- 
sities ; but the inhabitants have no idea of packing 
them, and I cannot safely recx)mmend the purchase 
to any English traveller, unless he be willing at 
the same time to hire a special servant for the 
transport of such fragile articles. I excited many 
a smile on the journey home, by the figure I cut, 
armed with a monster in one hand, and a large 
water-jug in the other. 

The view at the entrance of the Hellespont, 
comprising the castles that have been built 
there, and the Sigean and Rhsetian promontories, 
which rise up before you with all their associations, 
is very striking. Imbros and Tenedos, are dis- 
tinctly seen and traced. We made Besika Bay, 
situate between the latter island and the mainland, 
at four o'clock, on a bright autumnal afternoon. I 
found a ready answer to all my inquiries about the 
Greek islands, in a form in which I had least ex- 
pected it. There was a Romanist ecdesiastic on 
board, who I quickly saw would be a valuable 
acquisition during the monotony of ship existence. 
Of good Greek family, he had, in his youth, been 
led to embrace the Romish faith. He was of the 
Dominican order, and evidently very poor, but he 
had risen to the dignity of Abb^. Though a mild 
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Greek, as spoken now in good society, differs less 
from the language of Xenophon than that author 
does from early Greek, as it has been preserved to 
us. I had long previously learnt the substantial 
elements of difference between our false pronun- 
ciation and the correct one; but it requires 
considerable practice for the tongue to accustom 
itself to the different intonation of every word, 
and for the ear to catch the word when that into- 
nation is correctly given. Here was I perfectly 
able, when my gentle preceptor wrote it down, or 
spoke at the rate of about ten words to a minute, 
to understand every syllable he uttered, and with 
the same labour to make him understand me ; 
and yet, for all practical purposes, our conversation 
in Greek was a series of pain-imparting attempts 
to impress something on the mind of the other, 
similar to the custom in vogue among the Chinese 
of inserting long bamboo sticks under the nails of 
a witness, when they are anxious to go through 
the process of what they call "separating truth 
from falsehood/' 

Oh ! how I did shower my anathemas on Eton 
and Cambridge, and all their absurdities. That 
Abb^ and I (though, of course, to a far different 
extent) knew identically the same language — the 
difference between us was one of degree, not of 
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'kind 1 could not in a week eradicate my faults ; 

and yet, had we known no other language, we must 
have remained almost strangers to each other. 
The same difficulty existed, though in a less 
degree, in the case of Latin, which he knew 
thoroughly, and which I had taught myself, more 
or less, to pronounce properly; and yet I was 
grateful for his superior education, which enabled 
him — a Greek, and a poor man, who had never 
left his own country — to speak French and Italian 
perfectly at his ease. And then to be told (and with 
so much truth) that we are not even consistent in 
our practice ! We profess to pronounce ac- 
cording to quantity, when the ancient classics did 
no such thing, and we break our self-imposed 
rule in the case of every dissyllable, where the 
first syllable is short, and in a great proportion 
of longer words. In the very first line of Homer 
we break it in e/a — in the second we break it in 
oi\ofjL€injv. Could a system involving such ab- 
surdities, apart from its mischievous effects in 
practice, maintain itself with such rigour anywhere 
but in England ? 

My kind-hearted Greek Abb^ took it into his 
head to pervert me. Our lessons in Greek were 
intermixed with theological discussions. Our 
two chief points of argument were the culte de la 
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viergCf his favourite topic, and the infallibility of 
the church. I was, I fear, very obdurate on both ; 
but he was patient and gentle, and when the 
lesson in Greek was over, always came back to 
the Virgin. 

There were others on board in whom he 
took the same interest, but he apparently did 
not anticipate with them the same amount of 
success. One, who was a Frenchman, and had 
long battled with him severely, at last announced 
himself a deist, upon which the good Abb^ closed 
all further communication. As for me, he assured 
me that he prayed to the Virgin hourly on my 
behalf, and he went about, most provokingly tell- 
ing all our fellow-passengers (for we were a merry 
and social party, and all keenly alive to the foibles 
of one another), '^ that he had great hopes of the 
young Englishman." 

At Smyrna, I took, first, a guide, and then a 
donkey, and went to the bridge known by the 
name of " The Caravan Bridge," which spans the 
Meles, the river of Homer. It is here that the 
long lines of the caravans rest, as they come into 
the town from the far interior, and here assemble 
all the Greeks and Armenians, and the other in- 
habitants of " Infidel Izmir," after the day's work. 
They form a motley group — those self-same Smyr-r 
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niotes. The Armenian women here have the 
reputation of being the handsomest in Asia Minor ; 
but the female portion of the Turkish residents, 
like Luttrell's Frenchwomen, only dwell in the 
suburbs of beauty — they never enter the town. 

I rode to the top of Mount Pagus, where the 
ruins of the old Acropolis, or Temple of Jupiter, 
are still visible, though built into the ponderous 
remnants of the Genoese Chateau. The extent of 
this latter ruin is immense. There are four or 
five distinct courts in it, apart from a very large 
piece of ground, which is enclosed within its cir- 
cumference. The external walls comprise, in their 
structure, marble, brick, and stone, and apparently 
anything else that was at hand, and, in some 
places, are no less than twelve feet thick. The 
views to the east and south are very picturesque. 
The latter embraces the course of the Meles 
itself, which is seen in the distance. It wanders 
through every variety of hill and dale, and is not 
even sufficiently modernized by an aqueduct, which 
spans it, to dispel the enchantment that Homer's 
verse has thrown around the scene. 

Some of the ruins, too, at Smyrna are very 
interesting. The old gate of the Ionian Theatre 
is clearly defined on the western side of Mount 
PaguSy as are also the seats for the spectators. 
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It is easy, too, to trace the form of the entire 
Stadium. 

The spot where Saint Polycarp suflfered, is 
shown, marked by a cypress tree ; and at a short 
distance from it, are the ruins of his ancient 
church. A tomb outside the town is also pointed 
out as Homer's, but it can deceive no one. 

The chief mosqu^ at Smyrna ought to be 
selected as a pattern by other cities, on the points 
of cleanliness and preservation. It is clear that 
the small number of True Believers among the 
residents are determined not to be outdone by 
the richer and gayer inhabitants of that infidel 
place. They are, however, far behind on the 
points of wealth and luxury. The Armenian 
quarter of the town holds the aristocracy of 
Smyrna. If any other sign than the houses were 
wanted, the high-bred and self-possessed beauty 
of the Armenian women discloses the fact with 
a force that there is no contradicting. I saw 
several of these ladies during my short visit to 
the town, to whose commanding looks might well 
be applied the gallant expression of the Spanish 
Brigand to his mistress, " Lend me your eyes for 
to-night — I want to kill a man.** 

I went to see the slave-market. It consists 
of a large square, surrounded by small low cot- 
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tages, in which the objects of commerce are kept ; 

but white slaves are no longer taken to the 

market ; and the few articles for sale that I saw in 

one building were not calculated to produce the 

wish of a further inspection of the interior of the 

houses. 

The town of Syra, or Hermopolis, the chief town 
of the Cyclades, bids you pause and look round ; 
for you are standing in the very heart of the cele- 
brated Isles of Greece. You see at once that 
you have left the Turkish dominions. The town 
itself, which is divided into the lower, or business 
quarter, and the upper, or fashionable quarter, 
and which is built, like all Greek towns, on the 
side of a hill, is prettily situated so as to encircle 
a small bay ; but it is quite different in appearance 
from any Turkish town, in possessing no foliage 
among the buildings. We left it one afternoon, 
and sailed through the very centre of the Cyclades. 
Seripho and Siphanto lay nearest to us, and Delos, 
with all the others, were full in view. There was 
much to excite enthusiasm in the associations of 
the spot ; but when you look at the barren cliffs, 
and think of Greece as she is, there is little on 
which the eye or mind can dwell with satisfac- 
tion. 

It is astonishing how much the monotony of 
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ship existence may be lessened by the presence of 
even one lady. I bad experienced the truth of this 
fact on my journey out. On that occasion, my 
brother and myself had travelled from Paris with 
an English lady, ^ho was on her way to the East 
with the object of being near her son, a young 
officer in the Grenadiers. Her society, both on 
board and at Constantinople, had been a great 
boon during a month of our excursion. She had 
the merit of combining two qualities, whose com- 
bination is rare in women, except in the instance 
of a thoroughly English lady, who has long lived 
in the best society at home, and abroad. She 
was both sensible and lively, or, as Moore happily 
expresses it, with the rare gift of being ftirnished 
like a pyramid with point and base. Together 
we had visited Messina and Athens, and had 
lounged through the bazaars of Stamboul and the 
hospitals of Scutari. A thorough enthusiast in 
her travels, she was devoted to antiquity, and as 
fond of the East as Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
herself. Together we discussed the question of 
the Saracenic occupation of Sicily being evidenced 
by the existence of the papyrus in the island ; and 
I learnt much from her observations on Turkish 
habits, while traversing the Golden Horn in some 
of the many-oared boats^ to which her English 
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humour gave the denomination of "Turkish 
cakes." 

Once again on board ship, I longed for the 
conversation of so agreeable a companion ; but it 
was not till after we had been a week at sea, that 
I learnt the * Thabor' contained a single passenger 
of the other sex. 

After passing Gape Matapan, however, our 
society was enlivened by the addition of the only 
ladj^ on board. She was Spanish, and of one of 
the noblest ducal families of that proud land. 
Though quite an old woman, she spurned the idea 
of any interference of age with locomotion, and 
was now on her way from Constantinople to Rome, 
where she had resided for many years. Her 
features bore a strong resemblance to the pictures 
that are preserved of Madame Du Deffand in her 
old age, and though she never lost her quiet and 
courtly bearing, she evidently had much of the 
keen appreciation of fun that had characterized her 
French prototype. And what was more— it wanted 
no Walpole to extract the lively humour — it flowed 
unbidden. Her knowledge of persons in society^ 
and her inherent satire, combined with a way of 
seemg the amusing side of every picture, lent a 
great charm to her conversation. Sickness had 
confined her to her cabin for some days, but she 
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came forth at last, radiant with fiin and wit. J, 
am afraid I somewhat deserted even the Greek Abbe 
on her account. But how could I help it ? She 
was more than amusing. She had recently resided 
at some of the embassies at Constantinople, and 
took no pains to conceal her views and opinions on 
Turkish society. She made me eclater de rire in 

describing the interior of the hareem of Pasha, 

with whose wives she had stayed many days on a 
visit, accompanied by the wife (who spoke Turkish) 

of the ambassador at the Sublime Porte. 

This Pasha, who is far from a young man, 
appears to have adopted in all its fullness the 
amusing and generally received theory of Dr. 
Campbell, in his "Hermippus Redivivus," that 
life may be prolonged by inhaling the breath of 
young women. With this object, according to 
his own interpretation of his views, he has 
thought fit to take unto himself no fewer than 
ten wives. He is not content, as are the ma- 
jority of Turkish Incas, with two or three 
wives, and an dfc^' "^^ce of waiting-women, who 
answer ct wili^^^^kY^i'P^^^'^ ^^ other wives ; but, 
as his object is the laudable one of preserving 
his life, he whispers to himself, "Hang the ex- 
pense," and insists on maintaining ten young, 
real, and bond fide wives. 
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^ These ladies own their separate suite of apart- 
ments, but, on any other subject than dress 
and sweetmeats, they appear not to have ten ideas 
among them. Hence, the duchess said it was 
difficult to obtain anything like agreeable conver- 
sation at these reunions. Visitors are obliged to 
admire and dilate on the last new dress of the last 
\vife who has bought one ; but the admiration 
must not be carried to excess, as otherwise all the 
young ladies look upon you as possessing no grand 
dresses of your own. You may, however, safely go 
to any extent of rapture, in praising — not the colour, 
nor the material, nor the shape — but only the taste 
that is displayed in the selection. In this respect, 
the duchess said you could not err, and flattery, on 
this point, is received in Turkey as graciously as 
elsewhere. All the dresses and ornaments being 
disposed of, the dinner takes place. Knives and 
forks are now allowed to visitors (a great innova- 
tion in Turkish society) ; but the wives them- 
selves, with many a laugh at the mode of eating 
among Christians, exhibit the inherent talent of 
their country in consuming a variety of the dirtiest 
dishes in the cleanest manner, with the prettiest 
fingers in the world. 

The rest of the day is passed in some child-like 
game ; and visitors are obliged to take part in — or, 
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at least, to watch — the puerilities that any one of the 
ladies may chance to propose as the staple of that 
evening's amusement. At a later hour (it was 
generally ten o'clock, my informant said) an in- 
timation is made to one of the wives, in conse- 
quence of which, she immediately rises, bows and 
retires. 

The Pasha seems, like all good Osmanlis, to have 
a great fancy for fat wives. The duchess said that 
each of these young ladies revelled in embonpoint ^ 
and I could not help thinking that the Pasha 
in question must be the same high dignitary, of 
whose taste I had seen one living example, and 
the story connected with which had been told to 
me by a very eminent official of our nation at 
Stamboul. One of our much-valued nurses at 
Scutari, a kind, benevolent, and homely-looking 
being of thirty years of age, but exceedingly fat, 
was in the room receiving some orders when I 
was ushered into our countryman's presence. On 
her departure, the gentleman said, "That same 
woman was here the other day, when an old 
Turkish Pasha was announced. I observed that 
he looked at her very complacently, and that he 
was very uncomfortable during our subsequent 
interview; but I was quite unprepared for his 
saying, when he rose to depart, ' there is another 
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point of business I would wish to speak to you on* 
Are there any number of piastres you are willing 
to take, to spare from your Hareem that one wife 
whom I saw here just now ?' " 

Our simple-hearted countrywoman little knew 
how great a risk she had incurred of nursing an 
old Turk instead of wounded Christians; for 
our noble dignitary actually had the hardihood to 
reply, as if the nurse's soul and body were his 
own, " that he should be very willing to part with 
her, but that he could take no piastres for any 
member of his Hareem ! If, however, he might be 
allowed to see the Pasha's inUrieure^ and to select 
a lady for himself from among that numerous 
store, he would not have the least objection to 
making a ' swop ' of wife for wife !" 

Though the duchess could not speak English, 
she had lived much at Rome among om* country- 
men, and evidently had a greater leaning to us 
than to the French nation. Hence, she seized on 
every occasion to do battle in our behalf, and the 
playful opportunities were not wanting ; for there 
was a Frenchman on board, the " Administrateur 
de la Poste," who dined in the best cabin, and 
who evidently entertained considerable antipathy 
to our race. One day, he descanted on the reserve 
that is natural to our character, and the absurdi- 
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ties it leads to (the subject on which Lord Albe- 
marle so ably touched, the other day, in his speech 
to the Thetford Association), and he told a story 
of a Frenchman who was standing with his back 
to the fire, and whose coat-tail, as it hung over 
the bar, was 1)uming, while an Englishman was 
seated at the table-d^hdte opposite, silent and 
hungry, at his breakfast. After his last cup of 
coflFee, the Englishman proceeded to light a cigar ; 
but some of the amadou falling on his waistcoat, 
his dress began to smoulder. 

"Votre gilet brule," said the good-natured 
Frenchman, jumping forward to the table. 

" What the devil's that to you ?" replied the 
other. " Your redingote has been burning for 
the last twenty minutes, but I never thought of 
speaking to you about it." 

Now this was a story that chafed the good old 
duchess amazingly. She laughed, of course ; but she 
took it au pied de la lettre, and declared that good 
society in England was as high-bred as any in the 
world, and quoted Lord Chesterfield's, and I don't 
know how many other definitions of what consti- 
tutes a polished gentleman. She soon silenced 
the petulant Frenchman: but later in the day, 
when alone, she admitted to me that, though we 
are removed toto coelo from what the Frenchman's 
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story would represent, she had often been struck 
"by two things — the one, the utter impossibility of 
eliciting an expression of surprise from any high- 
bred Englishman, and the other, the reserve which 
makes us shrink from accepting le premier venu 
under any circumstances, as of necessity, an ac- 
quaintance. I exemplified the first by the well- 
known story of Lord Liverpool, who, benighted in 
a small French town, had seen a coffin with a dead 
body in it behind the window-curtains in his com- 
panion's bed-room, where they supped, and had 
not thought it necessary to mention the subject 
till after breakfast the next morning, when on their 
re-starting for the journey they had passed a hearse. 
" I should not wonder if that is the corpse that 
slept with you last night," said the Earl. 

" No more should I,'* replied the other ; " for 
they came and took it away in the night." 

With regard to the second point of our national 
character, the duchess admitted that she laughed 
to tears at a story that *she had heard at Constan- 
tinople, and which I had previously been told in 
the Crimea, of a gallant English officer in the 
midst of the very hardest fighting during the 
batde of Inkermann, whose men were sorely 
pressed by the enemy, and who told them to hold 
their own until he spoke to an officer in command 
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of another small body of troops on their left. He 
hastily approached the latter, and thus addressed 
him : 

" My men can h rdly stand their ground. 
Would you object to bring yours up into a line 
with us? I had the pleasure of being introduced 
to you at Lady Palmerston*s last summer !" 

Malta is an old subject to almost every English- 
man, and I will not attempt to describe it. I tried 
hard to learn something definite about the present 
existence of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 
and what have been the requisite preliminaries of 
later years for an election into that most holy 
order ; but the chief thing that seems to be known 
is, that the Czar of Russia is the only person who 
has assumed the right of nominating the knights, 
and I naturally saw some little difficulties in the 
way of my making myself an acceptable candidate 
in his eyes. Like the fox in La Fontaine, I came 
to the conclusion that the order was one of no present 
repute ; in fact, not worth Slaving ; and seeing the 
name of one of our great London brewers in the 
stranger's book, I contented myself with the re* 
flection that he would be a fair specimen of the 
degenerate " Chevaliers de Malt,*' 

From Malta, I determined to adopt the route 
to Marseilles, which is afforded by the boats tha^ 
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skirt the shores of Italy. Notwithstanding my 
anxiety to reach Paris ere the closing of the 
Exhibition, I calculated that I could yet devote 
a fortnight to the longer passage. I was influ- 
enced to this choice by the wish of not losing the 
society of an English gentleman, whose acquaint- 
ance I had formed on board the ' Thabor.' He had 
travelled in the second cabin; and hence we had only 
managed to meet and fraternize on deck shortly be- 
fore reaching Malta. He was a very amusing com- 
panion. He had read much both in English and 
in classical literature; and his reading had been 
to much purpose. His knowledge always seemed 
at hand, and he had a very dry and amusing way 
of bringing it forth. In addition to this, he was 
more than an enthusiast on the subject of an- 
tiquity ; and I rightly conjectured that a week 
spent with him at Rome, would be an instructive 
and entertaining study. I am not going to 
inflict Rome, and still less Italy in general, on 
my readers. With the exception of Sardinia, 
that country has little or no connexion, even in- 
directly, with the Crimea. It is not strictly 
en route there or back ; and it would need more 
time than I can spare, and a less superficial 
attempt than is contained in these pages, to enter 
upon a subject so oft described, and generally sq 
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well known. 1 shall therefore touch but slightly 
on the Italian Peninsula, and confine my allusions 
to the more immediate incidents of my journey. 

On first going on board, I observed my old 
friend the Abb^ in dose communion with a Jesuit 
and a Carmelite. 

He was overjoyed at meeting me again after what 
he thought was our final parting, and clearly at- 
tributed my coming to Rome as an answer from the 
Virgin to his prayers. He communicated my story 
to the Jesuit and Carmelite, and I directly felt a 
kind of fascination creep over me, from the pale 
sunken eye and the . bland manner of the former. 
But I was saved from Romanism by the Jesuit^s 
moustache ! He was of the Syriac order, and 
had resided in the Holy Land for years. With a 
view to prevent the sect from being dissimilar to 
the priests of the country, they are permitted by a 
special order of the Pope in council to wear the 
beard. This gentleman consequently looked of no 
particular profession. Of all men 1 ever met, he 
was the one most deserving of that which was really 
intended by the Spanish nation as a high honour 
for the celebrated Godoy, Prince of Peace, namely, 
the right on all public occasions to have a statue 
of Janus carried before him. This pseudo-religious 
being at once fastened himself on me. He had 
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gathered all my objections from the innocent- 
hearted Abb^, and thus forewarned and forearmed, 
he laid such siege to the fort that he must have 
carried it by storm, had I ever been able to regard 
him as a holy adviser, and not as a cavalry officer in 
disguise. I could not say * mio padre.* He saw 
the impression, and did his best to remove it ; but 
there was no getting over the difficulty. The 
Carmelite took no interest in conversions, and thus 
I was saved. 

Messina lay more directly on the road to the East. 
Here I had touched on going out, and here I found 
myself again on Friday, October the 5th. On ap- 
proaching Sicily from Malta the evening before, 
we were amused by a strange example of ignorance 
among the officers of the good ship the * Philippe 
Auguste.* When off Cape Passaro, a large town 
was seen in the distance. It was situated im- 
mediately before us, on the Sicilian coast. The 
number of the intervening bays was not dis- 
cernible; and a question arose among the pas- 
sengers as to what town it was. We compared 
the position with many maps ; but we could not 
come to anything like a conclusion on the subject. 

At last, it was suggested we should ask the 
captain ; and we did so. But he did not know ! 
not an officer on board knew ! We examined 
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the chart in company with the Captain, who gave 
it as his opinion that it might be Messumemi, 
but we were satisfied that he was wrong ; and so 
it proved. For the town was Noto, lying some- 
what inland on the third promontory. The Captain, 
who frankly admitted his error, had never previously 
taken a ship on that particular line of route; 
and who it was that brought us so safely to Civita 
Vecchia, I was quite unable to discover. 

Syracuse and Catania were quickly passed ; and 
Messina was gained. iEtna, the mighty giant 
with the porcupine back, fi-owned down upon us, 
and Reggio, with the dry courses of her mountain 
torrents, and her pretty green in front of ha* 
barren rocks, smiled as we passed by. Messina 
received us in her land-locked harbour; and the 
lovely view from the spiral tower of San Gregorio 
was still fresh enough in my memory to tempt 
me again to undergo the labour of scaling that, 
monastic height. Messina, like all other towns 
under the same lamentable rule, bears the impress 
of the power that deadens the mind, and stifles dl 
attempt at knowledge, and even at conversation. 

It was not without reason that Aristophanes 
introduced into his * Pax ' the beautiful allegory 
comprised in the fact that his heroine, who is the 
symbol of peace, is a mute. No longer peace, if 
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she once begin to chatter. And, similarly, there 
would be no tranquillity in Italy under a despotic 
king, if the mind of the populace were not 
restricted to silence. Silence is as much the 
parent as the offspring of ignorance ; and hence 
the goodly Sicilians, expert enough in money 
matters, reminded me on all other subjects of the 
witness to whom Lord EUenborough said : 

" Why, you must have taken considerable pains 
with yourself! No man could ever be so stupid 
by nature." 

An old monk inquired of us in the Capuchin 
convent, if we knew how to read ; and a Sicilian 
gentleman of good address and manner, who was 
kind enough to show me the new post-ofBce, asked 
me whether, now that Sevastopol was taken, the 
Allied armies could not march on St. Petersburgh 
before the winter. 

Nature yields her bounties, nevertheless, in a 
way that no despot's hand can curb, and a Mes- 
sinian need not work hard for his daily sustenance. 
I saw a boy with a pannier of the most magnificent 
tomatas on his donkey, after quarrelling with 
another urchin, proceed to pelt the latter with the 
fruit as fast as he could fling them, till he escaped 
round the corner. 

The beggars, however, are as great a pest here 
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as in all Italian towns. When Hue tells us that 
the beggars in Thibet follow you from street to 
street, and plague you out of your life, he rightly- 
adds what is the antidote to the evil — that their 
mode of begging is represented by a closed hand 
with the thumb raised. This at least precludes 
the anticipation of theft, as well as begging ; but 
Sicilian beggars, with hands wide open, will alike 
rob you of all that is in your purse or on your 
person,, if you once encourage their begging pro- 
pensities. There is, however, in the natural 
character of the lower classes of the Sicilians, 
much that might be turned to better account 
under a wise and temperate government. They 
possess many elements from which might be raised 
a valuable superstructure, but " duro con duro 
non fece mai buon muro/^ — "bricks without 
mortar make a very bad wall," and here, at least, 
the mortar of instruction is never applied to form 
a combination of the ready materials. 

It was to the sound of English music that we 
glided under the rock of Stromboli, which, since 
Vesuvius became quiet, has again relit her torch. 
There was a piano in the cabin, and a young 
English lady travelling with her father to Naples, 
had been induced to sing. She played and sang 
with taste and feeling; and the worthy Italians, 
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who crowded round the windows opening on to 
the deck, were clearly much impressed with the 
tone and power of a Saxon voice. 

It was seven o'clock on the following morning, 
when we entered the Bay of Naples. More than 
lovely as the view of Naples is, it wants some one 
distinctive character. It is true, that a Neapolitan 
may still use to an Englishman the expression of 
his former celebrated minister : " La lune du roi 
mon maltre vaut bien votre soleil,'' and it is 
equally true that, in looking at this lovely bay, 
we can laugh at the Wiltshire Squire, who, on 
his friend's salutation in Naples, " Well, old fel- 
low, this is not exactly like Salisbury Plain,'' an- 
swered, " No, but I think this is a very pretty 
country, too !" Yet, notwithstanding such high 
praise as the Squire's, Naples wants some national 
characteristic. If the boatmen had only a peculiar 
dress — if the boats themselves were even of the 
classic shape that they are at Malta — if all did not 
smack so much of beadledom and police, the 
natural associations and the lovely beauty of the 
spot would stand forth in stronger relief; but as it 
is, the beauty of Constantinople is at least tenfold 
that of Naples. The red cap of the poorer 
classes is gone. All my efforts to obtain a real 
brigand's hat were unavailing. There is nothing 

u 
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peculiar, nothing distinctive now. If \he women 
would only wear the ^^te and flowing hood of 
the Genoese, what a charm would be thrown 
around the shores of that lovely bay 1 But all 
that is monotonous elsewhare is doubly so here ; 
and it produces a more striking contrast from its 
being unexpected. The police come on board, 
and call you over on arrival and departure, like 
boys at a school. You are told you must come 
forth from your cabin, and answer to your name. 
The diief of the police blustered with indignation, 
and went so far as to threaten imprisonment to an 
Englishman, who fla% refused to leave the saloon. 
A compromise that saved the Neapolitan honour 
was efieoted, by the three sergents-de-ville being 
allowed to come into the saloon to see the fa*o- 
dous animal. 

There is as mudi diffiouky and demur made 
about the landing of a foreigner, as if Naples 
were in the same situation as the &mous tribe in 
Scotlaml, evary individual member of whom is 
said to catch a cold upon the arrival of any 
stranger ; but, in truth, the diflkulty is not con- 
fined to foreigners. Permission to land was re- 
fiised to a Neapolitan, because, being in a huny, 
he had come from Messina in a French boat, at a 
time when his country's steam^^ at least once a 
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week, ply the same course for his country's good. 
The poor fellow was forced to go on to Rome, 
where he had not the least wish to go. Can any 
one believe in such a hopeless state of things ? 

You are now carried almost into the heart of 
Pompeii by a railway. You step from the carriage 
into the street of a Roman town. From the middle 
of the nineteenth century you emerge into a period 
prior to our Saviour, and astonishment overwhelms 
you at the completeness of the change. The sun 
of that locale had, however, undergone no change ; 
he was pouring his most sultry rays over that 
ruined city, as we threaded its many streets and 
temples, and his heat was reflected back from 
marble walls and tesselated floors. Despite the 
heat, we hastened on, and my companion was soon 
in ecstasies at the representation before us of real 
Roman life. He proposed that we should resign 
our passage in the steamer, and stay there a week. 
If we had done so, he would have slept within the 
walls, for it needed but little to make him think 
himself a Roman. When at last, we reached the 
baths, the conviction arose strong upon his mind, 
that if he lay down and turned the spring, the hot 
water of the Ancients would begin to flow. The 
excavations of the town are still continued, but 
whether from indolence on the part of the autho- 

u 2 
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rities, or from want of money, they make but little 
progress. 

The extreme heat at Pompeii, and a rough 
passage to Civita Vecchia, had completely knocked 
me up. Sea-sickness followed me far away from 
the sea. The ten hours' journey from Civita 
Vecchia to Rome caused no palliation of the 
symptoms ; and I had the mortification of being 
confined to my bed for forty-eight hours after 
arriving. We travelled in company with the 
three priests; and as we approached the sacred 
city, my friend the Greek Abb^ increased in his 
gentle solicitude for my spiritual weal, and evi- 
dently thought he was bringing a runaway back 
to the fold. On arriving at the Bureau^ at twelve 
o'clock at night, the other two priests, whose 
homes were ready for them, performed the un- 
charitable part of wishing him good-by. They 
left the Abb^, who was a perfect stranger in theu* 
city, to the fate that generally awaits a benighted 
individual, who has no money. As we moved 
off to the hotel, with the luggage of half-a-dozen 
people on our truck, I encountered the Abb^ and 
his solitary portmanteau in the dark. 

" Good night, M. I'Abb^ ; we shall meet 
again." 

" Oh, yes !" he said, " we shall meet again. 
Good night." 
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** Where are your new friends ?" I asked. 

" They are gone home," he answered ; " they 
had not room for me." 

" And where are you going ?" 

"I don't know. It is too late to go to the 
residence of my order." 

" Come to our hotel." 

" I have no money," was the reply. 

" What do you mean to do, then ?" 

" I don't know. God will protect me." 

When he came to my bedside, the next morn- 
ing, his humble and truthful face betrayed the 
delight with which he had just received an 
intimation from the Superior of his Order, that 
he had been accepted as a member of that society 
at Rome. He added, that he now saw before 
him a long career of usefulness and good. 

I laughed, and told him I should live to see 
him Pope ; but he shook his head. " That was 
not what he sought," he said. "He would 
rather bring one erring spirit to the true religion ; 
and if I would only yield to his last request, if I 
would only pray three times a day to the Virgin, 
he was certain I should be brought to the 
knowledge of the truth." 

"But I have told you a hundred times, my 
dear Abb6, that my prayers are directed to One 
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more powerful than the Virgin — the only Inter- 
cessor that I can find mentioned — and there is no 
¥rant of a Mediator with that Intercessor." 

He shook his head ; it was not the same thing^. 
He looked disconsolate at the result of this last 
appeal ; he sighed, and left me. 

He was a true-hearted, and, for so learned a 
man, a most single-minded being ; and though he 
could not prevail on me to the extent he wished, 
he succeeded in counterbalancing my previously- 
acquired opinion of the general character of all the 
Greeks. He was a bright example of the effect 
produced by religion on the mind and heart. 

My English companion was a kind nurse ; but 
how could I ask him to sit with me, in the midst 
of the antiquities of Rome ? At the close of the 
first day, he came in, his face radiant with delight. 

" What have you seen ?" 

" Seen ! IVe seen the most wonderful memorial 
of ancient Rome." 

" What ! only one in an entire day ?" 

" No ! one is enough, when it is the one to be 
seen — the speciality of the place — the grandest 
monument of early Rome." 

" The Coliseimi, I suppose ?" 

" No ! who would pause at the time of the em- 
perors, when he can reach back to the kings? 
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IVe spent the entire day in the Cloaca 
Maxima !" 

He was incorrigible — this antiquity-loving friend 
of mine. He carried his enthusiasm for the 
kingly period, to a point verging on monomania. 
He became quite angry when I suggested that 
the present temple of Vesta was not the bne 
mentioned in Horace. He pointed to its prox- 
imity to the river, and loudly repeated " Vidimus 
flavum Tiberim," in a voice, which attained the 
absolute climax of conviction, when he came to 
the words, " Monumenta Regum Templaque 
Vestse." He was certain that Numa had wooed 
Egeria on the very spot indicated by her fountain, 
and he peered into the water, as if he expected to see 

"The face 
Of the cave-guarded spring, with years unwrinkled. 
Reflect the meek-eyed genius of the place." 

He was wild with delight at the prospect, 
when he asked me to prepare for a visit to the 
Catacombs ; and so important did he deem it, 
that he made me hesitate about starting without 
a special adornment of the person. I had my doubts 
whether I might safely come to the conclusion 
of the second speaker in Tristram Shandy's 
amusing conversation. 
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*' Brother, come and see some dead bodies.'* 
" I am ready, brother, to go see anybody/' 
"But, brother, these have been dead three 
thousand years." 

" Then, I suppose, brother, we need not dress." 
When at last he had run the gauntlet of 
the kingly period, the republic, and the empire, 
I coaxed him down to a more modern state of 
mind, and learnt much, even on the productions of 
later days, from his real interest in the subject and 
his varied lore. We saw together all that Rome 
can show — we stood before " the sun in human 
limbs arrayed" — we watched the gladiator leaning 
on his hand — we lay, on our backs and drank in the 
ceiling of the Sistine chapel — we roamed through 
the Coliseum — we spelt out the characters on the 
"nameless column with the buried base" — he 
nearly threw himself down the Tarpeian rock — 
we climbed the Capitol — we dived into the 
Mamertine dungeons — we trod the palace of the 
Caesars, and the Baths of Caracalla — we rose early 
and went to bed late — we lived in the past and 
cared not for the present — we saw all that Rome 
could boast of, and our enthusiasm rose from day 
to day, until at last with him it reached the 
very climax of devotion and delight on seeing 
the undoubted original wolf of Rome! What 
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signifies it that the babes are of more recent date ? 
The wolf is there — the Etrurian wolf — the figure 
that existed ere Rome could be said to have a 
name. It was too much for human sight and 
human endurance. The crimes of that dynasty 
from its rise to its fall, were expiated by the 
preservation of that single wolf! 

I bade adieu to Rome and my companion with a 
heavy heart, and returned to Civita Vecchia for the 
Marseilles boat. I should never have succeeded 
in tearing myself away, if I had remained longer 
within the spell of that fervid enthusiasm. Strong 
as my feelings were, he bore me along as a mighty 
river the little stream, that ventures into the same 
broad bed ! I heard of him afterwards as arriving 
at Thrasymene, where the custom-house oflicers 
suggested that a paul or two would preclude the . 
necessity for any search of his baggage. He 
sternly refused that important sum, adding, that he 
had a number of articles for duty, and would have 
brought a great many more, if he had only known 
the diligence was to be stopped, and time spent 
in searching the luggage, on the very heights that 
overlook the lake.* 

* I observe that this gentleman has just published his Travels 
in a most amusing form, under the title of " Inside Sebastopol ;" 
but even the book, racy as it is, gives no idea of the man himself 
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Leghorn, with its busy and bustling population, 
its quays and its markets ; and Pisa, with its four 
monuments of art collected into one still spot — 
its doomed aspect and silent ways — a perfect 
necropolis, surpassing even Ferrara in the solitude 
of •* its grass-grown streets" — and Genoa, with her 
blooming flowers, and her milk-white hoods — her 
palaces rich in art, and her position rich by nature 
— ^who has not seen or heard of them all ? Wh o 
would not linger in the garden of the world ? 

But Paris, with its Exhibition, beckons to the 
north ; and now, at least, it is the Giant of Peace 
and Refinement, and not of War and Desola- 
tion that summons to the Seine. 

"H s'toia, 'Mon regne recommence,' 
Et de son hache il montra TOccident." 

when enjoying the scenes he so graphically describes. His 
financial arrangements must have been as dexterous as those of 
any Chancellor of the Exchequer. His book tells us he was 
absent eleven weeks, and his trip cost him £120. I was absent 
fourteen weeks, and my trip cost me £300 at least. But then 
my companionrwas only in the Crimea one week, had no horses, 
tents, or servants ; went out by sea the whole way, and I expect 
travelled and lived very much for love, till he left the Crimea 
on his return. I mention my expenses, not for the amusing 
reason given by the Author of "Inside Sebastopol," at the 
close of his book, but only ta show that the generality of 
intending visitors must not be led away by an idea that a trip to 
the Crimea is cheaper than a trip elsewhere would be. 
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Like the Coassck, I obeyed his voice. I reached 
Paris in time for the Exhibition ; Paris, the city of 
which Madame de Stael has so truly said : " c'est la 
ville du monde ou on pent le mieux se passer de 
bonheur." 

Life-inspiriting pleasure-giving Paris ! An En- 
glishman seeks not happiness in thee ; it is enough 
if for a short period thou affordest amusement ; but 
that amusement passed, we return to England for the 
more stem realities, and the more true and lasting 
happiness of life. I was proud to see that among 
the assembled nations of the earth, English paint- 
ing at thy Exposition held so high a place ; I gazed 
on thy new architectural decorations, and thought 
of England's longing eyes, that are set on thee 
and yearn after thy many beauties ; I felt regret 
that we pine for that to which we cannot attain, 
and I thought that the Emperor might fairly use 
to his ally the words of the lover in " Marmontel," 
whose mistress is gazing at a star : 

" Ne la regardez-pas tant — je ne puis pas vous 
la donner." 



THE END. ir- .1 
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